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REV. AND DEAR FRIEND, 


MOTIVES of personal friendship, respect, and obligation, 
together with public considerations, induce me to inscribe 
this volume to you. 


The aid derived from your instructions in the prosecution 
of my literary, and theological studies, imposes obligations 
to esteem and gratitude, which render it proper that this 
essay, in defence of truth, should be inscribed to a friend and 
preceptor. 


It is fit too, that an attempt to promote correct views of 
the Atonement, should be dedicated to one, who from the 
pulpit, and the press, and in private life, has exhibited the 
truth, and efficacy of this fundamental article of the Chris- 
tian’s faith and hope, The church has also appreciated the 
worth of your Ecclesiastical Catechism, which displays 
accurate and lucid views of the government and discipline 
of God’s house;—of your Sermons on the Headship of Mes- 
siah over the Nations, on the Rights of Humanity, which 
have been so often, so long, and so grossly outraged, on 
the Ministry of Reconciliation, on the late War, and on the 
Life and Power of True Godliness;—and of your Lectures 
on the Revelations, unfolding from the prophetic scriptures, 
the past and present state of the Church of God, in relation 
to the empires of the earth; her future prospects; and the 
subserviency of all national movements, under the govern- . 
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ment of the Redeemer, to her interests. All these, together 
with your instrumentality in causing our New Testament 
Zion, “to lengthen her cords, strengthen her stakes, and 
stretch out the curtains of her habitation,” connect your 
name with the history of the church, by a tie that can never 
be broken, so long as her records are preserved. 


That your useful life may be long spared;—that you may 
have health to complete the various theological works, 
which you contemplate;—that you may long continue to be 
a blessing to ‘‘ the flock of God, over whom the Holy Ghost 
has made you an overseer;” and that, “in a good old age 
you may be gathered to your fathers in peace,” is the 
earnest prayer of 


Your ever very sincere, 
And affectionate friend, 


J. R.. WILLSON, 
Philadelphia, May 6th, 1817. 


PREFACE. 


. 


THERE is a general agitation of the church, at the pre- 
sent time, in consequence of false views of the doctrine of 
the atonement. This subject just now excites peculiar atten- 
tion in the American churches. Every city, every district, 
and almost every village, where there are any members of 
the family of God, is disturbed by a spirit of controversy. 
This were deeply to be regretted, by every pious disciple of 
Jesus, did we not know that however precious peace may 
be, truth is more precious. | 

The work now presented to the reader consists of 
two parts, Historical Sketches, and a Translation. In the 
Historial Sketches, the author has been advised by some, 
whose counsel deserves attention, to. deal very gently with 
errorists. Nothing would have better accorded with his 
feelings, could he have believed that truth would be as ef- 
fectually promoted by pursuing this course. This he could 
not believe. The Apostles and Reformers thought and acted 
differently from such counsellors. He has also been advised, 
by those on whose opinions he placed more reliance, to 
speak out with boldness and candor. He has done so. What- 
ever the ‘ friends of moderation” may think, he hopes he 
shall never regret what he has done. We should know 
men as well as doctrines, and under this conviction, he has 
not spared to mention names and churches freely. Those 
who are advancing require gentleness. Those who are de- 
parting from the truth merit even severity. 

He has not knowingly withheld, through fear or favour, 
any important fact, or wilfully perverted or discoloured 
any. Yet with all the pains he could take, mistakes may 
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have crept into his pages. When pointed out, if they exist, 
they will be corrected with great cheerfulness. To find the 
opinions of any man, or of any section of the church, better 
than he has thought them, will give him great pleasure. 
In the translations from Turrettin, the translator has 
aimed at no more than to render the reasoning of his author 
perspicuous. In this he hopes he has succeeded. Many have 
attempted to translate parts of this system, but no one has 
before published, so far as the translator knows, any of his 
translations. Could he have availed himself of a version into 
German, French, or Italian, it would have assisted him 
much. But as none such is known to exist, he has been 
compelled to rely upon the original alone. The scholastic 
mode of reasoning, adopted by Turrettin, has not been fol- 
lowed. It has been thought sufficient to give the sense, 
without copying the phraseology. 

The doctrines taught by the Genevan school, he believes, 
will bear the severest examination, when brought to the 
“* Law and the Testimony.” They have been blessed by 
God for the promotion of personal piety, and will yet be 
blessed for that end. 

That both the reader and the writer of the following 
pages may have an interest in the atonement, which they are 
designed to defend, and may enjoy its fruits, through the 
tender mercy of the “* Author and Finisher of our faith,” in 
mansions of glory, is the earnest prayer of the 


AUTHOR. 
Philadelphia, May 6, 1817. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH, &c. 


AT the time:of Christ’s appearance in the flesh, the great 
body of the Jewish doctors, av wellas the common people, 
appear to have had very indistinct and inaccurate concep- 
tions of the way in which salvation is to be attained by man. 
Instead of regarding the sacrifices offered up under the Jew- 
ish dispensation, as designed to direct their attention to 
Messiah, and fix their faith upon him, and as teaching them 
to found all their hopes of pardon upon his obedience and 
sufferings; they built their expectations of redemption, im- 
mediately upon the rigid observance of the precepts of the 
Mosaic ritual. Lest this might be somewhere deficient, 
they had recourse to another expedient. The Rabbins af- 
firmed, that while Moses was in the Mount, God delivered 
to him, beside that law which was written out, a great num- 
ber of precepts, to be delivered orally to Joshua, and the 
priests. They even taught, that’ these precepts were more 
holy than those which are contained im the written law. 
This they gave as the reason why Moses was prohibited 
from writing them. They were too sacred for the eyes of 
the vulgar. This oral law, the Rabbins declared, had been 
transmitted in all its original purity and perfection, from 
priest to priest, until it had reached themselves, who were 
then its venerable repositories. Hence it was called, “ the 
traditions of the elders.” By the doctors, it was deiailed to 
the ignorant and deluded multitude. The duties which this 
law, clothed with such imaginary dignity, prescribed, were 
no more than a multitude of solemn trifles; such as to wash 
cups and platters, not to eat with unwashen hands, &c. A 
strict attention to these unmeaning and foolish ceremonies, 
was esteemed by these ignorant teachers and besotted jeo- 
‘ple, of more importance, and more meritorious in the sight 
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of God, than the fulfilment of the great and solemn duties 
of religion and morality, enjoined in the law and the pro- 
phets. With this blind and unmeaning attention to things so 
insignificant, Christ reproaches the scribes and _ pharisees:* 
“© Woe unto you scribes, pharisees, hypocrites! for ye pay 
tythe of mint, and anise, and cummin, and have omitted 
the weightier matters of the law, judgment, mercy and faith: 
these ought ye to have done, and not to leave the other un- 
done. Ye blind guides, who strain at a gnat and swallow a 
camel. Woe unto you scribes, pharisees, hypocrites! for ye 
make clean the outside of the cup and _ platter, but within 
they are full of extortion and excess.” Christ also charges 
them with setting aside the law of God, by their blind de- 
votion to this traditionary law. +‘*Why do ye also transgress 
the commandment of God by your traditions.” ‘* Ye have 
made the commandment of God of none effect by your tra- 
ditions.” 

Labouring under such a blind attachment to the senseless 
commands of an ignorant and hypocritical priesthood, it is 
impossible they could have had any accurate views of that 
infinitely valuable atoning sacrifice of Christ, which was 
typically exhibited in the offering of the blood of bulls and 
of goats, and which was shortly to be offered up by the great 
high priest of our profession. It seems indeed that they 
were utterly ignorant of it. With this shameful ignorance 
Caiaphas, their own high priest, upbraids them. + And 
one of them, named Caiaphas, being high priest that same 
year, said unto them, ye know nothing at all, nor consider 
that it is expedient for us, that one man should die for the 
people, and that the whole nation perish not.” Thus this 
priest, speaking by divine inspiration, not only reproved 
their ignorance, but instructed them in the nature and ob- 
jects of the death of Christ. He was to die for Israel, that 
they might by his death, be freed from that destruction, 
which otherwise avenging justice would cause to fall upon 
them. 


* Matt. xxiii. 23—25. J Matt. xv. 3.6. + John xi, 50. 
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Among these blind and carnal Jews, the opposition to the 
atonement, and pleading the value of good works, as merit- 
ing salvation, commenced. Among the instructions which 
Christ tendered to that degenerate and ungrateful people, 
the lessons which he delivered on the objects of his mission 
relative to the expiatory nature of his death and sufferings, 
and his reproofs calculated to turn them from their doctrinal 
and practical errors on this subject, hold a conspicuous place. 
But their obstinacy was immoveable; the darkness which 
enveloped their understandings tangible, and their -igno- 
rance invincible. All the salutary instructions which he 
gave them, they ignorantly or maliciously perverted. When 
he spoke of his death and resurrection, under the metaphor 
of throwing down and rebuilding a temple; they extracted 
out of this an accusation; they represented him as having 
proudly boasted, that were the Jewish temple thrown down, 
he would rebuild it in three days. The Apostles also directed 
their heaviest artillery against the strong holds in which the 
Jews had entrenched themselves, relative to the atonement. 
It appears that many of the Jewish converts, after they were 
proselyted to the faith of the gospel, still retained those false 
views, which, relative to the merit of good works, they had 
imbibed from the Jewish doctors. Some of: these doctors, 
who embraced. Jesus as the true Messiah, taught in Rome, 
about the middle of the first century, ae good works were 
meritorious, that they ought to be depended upon for sal- 
vation. Their opinions on this subject; however, made 
very little progress among the gentile converts. Though the 
controversy was agitated, with a degree of »warmth propor- 
tioned to the importance of the subject jin Pineda yet 
it appears to have been of short duration. © . 

One grand object which the apostle Paul had in view, in 
the epistle to the Hebrews, was to remove the dangerous 
prejudices, which the Jewish’ proselytes had imbibed from 
their legal teachers, on this cardinal doctrine of the chris- 
tian system; and to deliver alucid viewof the nature of 
_Christ’s priesthood; and to establish on an immoveable basis 
the glorious and consolatory truth of the atonement. So 
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irresistible are the evidences which that apostle adduces, in 
favour of this doctrine, that Priestley, one of the most learn- 
ed of the Socinian doctors of the last century, charges the 
author of the epistle to the Hebrews with inaccuracy, in his 
reasoning on the pra office, and ds sane offering 
of -Christ. 

It was probably the epistle which this apostle wrote ‘to 
the christians in Rome, that excited the Jewish Rabbins to 
enter the lists of controversy. On the insufficiency. of our 
ewn good works, for our justification, nothing can be more 
decisive than the epistle to the Romans. There can be no 
doubt but that the influence which it had over the minds of 
the christians at Rome, prevented the legal doctrines of the 
Jewish doctors from spreading, and finally put an end tothe 
‘controversy. Ho * 

Those writers, who flourished in the church Seoul thie age 
of the apostles, till some time in the fifth century, have been 

denominated fathers.. The distance at which we are placed 
from the times’ in which they wrote, our difficulty in pro+ 
curing accurate information relative to the controversies 
which then disturbed the peace of the church, and our ig- 
norance of the precise sense, at that time affixed to various 
words, used in those polemical discussions, render it, insome 
instances, almost impossible to ascertain with accuracy, their 

opinions: on some of the most important doctrines of the © 
christian system. » It may also be added, that they often ex- 
press their ideas with less perspicuity than we could wish. 
Hence it has happened that in many theological controver~ 
sies of latter ages, each of the parties employed i in managing 
these debates has attempted, and sometimes with the appear- 
ance of success, to. entrench themselves» behind the authori+ 
ty of the ancient fathers. We are anxious to learn what 
opinions generally prevailed in, those ages, which were so 
near the days of Christ, and his apostles; as we-naturally 
and rationally think that the great body of christians, then, 
were less: likely to fall into error, than those who are more 
remote from the times in which the founders of the chris- 
tian church lived. But ig addition to the difficulties before 
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enumerated, it ought not to be forgotten, that there are 

many articles of the christian religion, which the early fa- 

thers have scarcely touched upon in any of their works. 

Their passing over these doctrines in silence, or bestowing 

upon them no more than a passing notice, arose from the 

objects on which they employed their pens. They rarely or 

rather never attempted a systematic elucidation of the truths 

of the christian system. A great part of their labours were 

devoted to the defence of revealed religion against the im- 

pious attacks of infidels, who, ata very early period un- 

masked all their batteries against the Bible. Another field 

in.which they signalised themselves, was that wherein they 

attacked, and triumphantly repelled the numerous errors, 

and heresies, that early invaded the church. In each of 
these. conflicts they wielded the arms of truth with great 
effect, and acquired for themselves a title to the admiration 

of all succeeding ages.’ But it is manifest from the circum- 

stances, which called forth their talents as writers, that when 

any article of their creed, was not assailed, a full display of 
their views on that article is not to be expected. After all, 
it would be strange, if they had attached to the doctrine of the 

atonement as much importance in the work of man’s salva-. 
tion,’as the great, body of modern protestant divines have 

done, and yet had passed it by in total silence. They have 

not done so. On the contrary, they have transmitted to us 

their most decisive testimony in favour of this great truth; 

and that in.a voice loud enough, and in a language perspicu- 

ous enough, to be heard and understood, at this reniote 

period; distant from them seventeen or ‘eighteen hundred 

years. | 

Justin Martyr, in his dialogue with Trypho a Jew,* when 

speaking of the death of Christ says: ‘‘ This is the laver of 
salvation which those who repent obtain; the sins of those 

who repent are not now expiated by the blood of goats and 

sheep, by the ashes of an heifer, nor by such oblations, but 

through faith, by the blood and death of Christ, who died 
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tor that purpose; as Isaiah saith, &c.”’ Here the father plain- 
ly maintains the doctrine of the atonement. When he asserts 
that expiation is not now made by the offering of victims, 
such as were sacrificed under the Jewish economy, and that 
the object of Christ’s death and sufferings was to make ex- 
piation, he must necessarily include the atonement, which is 
embraced in expiation. He elsewhere * clearly asserts that 
the curse due to sinners was laid upon Christ. ‘If there- 
fore,” says he, ‘‘ God the father of the families of the uni- 
verse, appointed his son to take upon himself the curse of 
the whole human family, knowing that crucified and dead, 
he would raise him up, &c.” The curse is used in this place, 
by: a'common figure of speech for the effects of the curse. 
‘The expression, “ whole human family,” which this, and 
other fathers use when treating of the atonement, is explain- 
ed by themselves in other places to mean, that “* Christ died 
sufficiently for all’men, and efficiently, for the elect.” This 
still is an obscure mode of stating their views relative to the 
extent of the atonement. *I understand them to mean; that 
had God destined the death of Christ for the salvation of 
every individual of the human family, its value was ade- 
. quate to such an extensive object; but that however valuable 
the atonement of Christ may be, yet the elect only will be 
saved by it, as God has limited its efficiency to them. 

It appears, from Justin’s. introducing these remarks in 
favour of the atonement, into a work professedly written 
against the Jews, that this degraded and apostate people 
were the great enemies of the atonement, at that time. 

Justin Martyr, flourished about the middle of the second 
century; less than one hundred years after the days of the 
apostles. He was at first a Pagan philosopher. In the cele- 
brated Stoic, Peripatetic, Pythagorean, and Platonic schools 
of philosophy, he sought with ardour, for satisfactory views 
of the divine character. He was disappointed. In the chris- 
tian religion he found that light which he desired, embraced 
the faith of the gospel, and became one of its ablest adyo- 
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cates; united himself to the church, and was one of its bright- 
est ornaments. The doctrine of the atonement, which many 
professors of christianity consider as offering indignity to 
the. divine character, was no obstacle to Justin’s embracing 
the gospel. He was a man distinguished for his ardent piety, 
and possessed: a considerable share of the most, valuable 
learning of that age. As he lived so near the days of the 
apostles, and as he was not in his own time charged by any 
christian with having erroneous views of the atonement, it 
must. be admitted, even by its enemies, that there is the 
greatest probability of his holding, on this, subject, the doc- 
trines taught by the apostles, and generally embraced in the 
church. 

At.the instigation of Crescens, a cynic philosadher} he 
was “saa to the death, and has been hence called the 
martyr. * & 

Tertullian, a native of Carthage, who lived ‘in the latter 
part of the second century, in a book whichvhe wrote’against 
the Jews, maintains the doctrine of the atonement. He says 
that ** Christ, was lead as a lamb to the slaughter, was dumb 
as a sheep before its shearers, that he might become a sacri- 
fice for all nations.”} Tertullian was a man of warm, and 
vigorous imagination, and in many instances permitted his 
imagination to lead his judgment aside from the path of 
truth. The doctrine of the atonement, however, was one of 
too sacred a nature for even the imagination of Tertullian 
to meddle with. This remark may also be made with res- 
‘pect to Origen, who, in the beginning of the third century, 
distinguished himself not only by his great learning, re- 
search, and zeal in diffusing among the nations a know- 
ledge of the religion of Jesus, but also by his corrupting many 
of its doctrines, and mixing with them extravagant fancies, 
borrowed from the Platonic philosophy. He was principal 
of the Alexandrian school: and ona journey to Achaia, 
was ordained a presbyter by the bishops of Cesarea and 
Jerusalem. His opinions were condemned in two councils, 


* Mosheim’s ecclesiastical history, v.i. ¢ Lib. adversus Judios, c. 13. 
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and in the latter, he was degraded from his office. Yet with 
all his great fondness for innovation, he never presumed ‘to 
deny, or even new-model the received doctrine of the church, 
telative to the atonement. On the contrary, he clearly and 
expressly maintains the doctrine of Christ’s having been of- 

fered up as an atoning sacrifice. ‘If,’ says he, * sin had 
not entered into the world, there would have been no need 
for the Son of God to become a lamb; nor would it have 
been necessary that he should become flesh in order to his 
being crucified, but he would have remained what he was 
from the beginning, God the Word. However, as sin has 
entered into the world, of necessity there must be a propi- 
tiation for sin; a propitiation cannot be made without a 
victim: hence there must be provided a victim for sin.” In 
his comment upon Matthew, chapter 16, he says: “* Man in- 
deed can give nothing in exchange for his soul, but God can, 
even the precious blood of his Son; for we are not bought 
with corruptible things, such as silver and gold, but with the 
precious blood of an immaculate lamb.” 

Had it been the received doctrine of the church in the 
age of Origen, that men are to be saved by the merit of 
their own good works, and that Christ did not die to make 
a propitiation for our sins, but only to set an example of ho- 
liness and patience; the doctrine taught in these passages 
would have been esteemed heresy. Demetrius, bishop of 
Alexandria, was a violent enemy of Origen; called councils, 
and had him condemned. Would Demetrius have failed to 
charge Origen with holding heretical opinions relative to 
the atonement, if he had departed from the faith of the 
church in a pointof such importance? Certainly not. As 
we hear nothing of a charge of heresy relative to the atone- 
ment, brought against this father, notwithstanding the great’ 
interest, and violent dissentions, which he and his peculiar 
tenets excited in the church, we may warrantably conclude, 
that the doctrines which he eine on that subject, were the 
doctrines of the church in that age. This conclusion is at 


* Homil. iv. in Numer. 
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least fair with respect: to the: church in Egypt.: ‘We have 
still farther evidence, that:the doctrine of the atonement 
was embraced by the African churches.) :It is: distinctly 
taught by Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, who was for a part 
of his life contemporary with Origen. Cyprian was. a pro- 
found and elegant scholar, his eloquence was flowing and 
persuasive, and his piety ardent and exalted. This great and 
good man was crowned with martyrdom in the year 258.:* 

‘‘ Christ,” says this father, “bore us all, and it 1s he who 
bore our sins.”{ In his work on the passion of Christ, ad- 
‘dressing himself to our Redeemer, he passionately exclaims, 
“‘ Pilate declared that in thee, there was no cause of death. 
Caiaphas, as he was high priest that year, prophesied that thy 
death should satisfy for the sins of a people unfriendly to 
thee.” Again he says, “‘no remedy could be found for our 
original death ynless in the death of Christ, nor was it pos- 
sible to reconcile to God condemned exiles, by any offering, 
unless by the glorious sacrifice of the blood of Christ.” 
Thus it appears as far as we have the means of ascertain- 
ing, at this distant period, that, except by a few Judaizing 
teachers, the doctrine of the divine atonement was not called 
in question, during three hundred years from the birth of 
Christ. The primitive christians rejoiced in the consolation 
which this truth is calculated to impart, to all who are sen- 
sible of their weakness, and who in good earnest seek for 
salvation. 

From Africa, let us direct our view to Judea, the foun- 
tain of gospel truth, both in old and new testament times. 
There we find the doctors of the church, teaching the same 
doctrine of the atonement, which we found were taught in 
other regions. Eusebius Pamphilus, bishop of Cesarea, 
the justly celebrated eccicsiastical historian, gives, without 
any equivocation his suffrage in favour of this scriptural 
doctrine of atonement. When speaking of the way in which 
sinners are restored to the divine favour, he says: {** the 


* Mosheim, vol. i. t Epis. 63. ad. Cecil parag. 9. lib. x. 
+ De Demonstra. Evangel. c. i. 
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lamb of God who takes away the sins of the world was made 
a curse for us» God made him'to be sin for us, although. 
he knew no sin; he was constituted a Saviour, through being 
substituted in the room of us all, that we might be made the 
righteousness of God in him.” He says again, “ Not enly 
does the lamb of God effect these things, but he is also made 
the author of the pardon of our sins, by suffering in our 
stead, that punishment which he had not deserved, but which 
we had merited by the multitude of our sins. Christ suffer- 
ed death in our room, and took upon himself the pains, dis- 
tresses, and ignominy which were due to us, and, transfer- 
ing from us to himself the curse, which was suspended over 
us, he was made a curse for us.” . 

Such are the opinions of Eusebius on this subject. They 
were doubtless embraced in his day, by the greater. part, 
probably by all christians in Judea. This learned and great 
man lived in the time of Constantine the great, and was a 
special favorite with that prince. Ancient christian writers, 
bear the most ample testimony in his favour. They speak 
of him as a great and good man, and pious bishop. Indeed, 
he needs not their eulogies to convince posterity of his 
worth. His own works, which have come down to our times, 
especially the work from which the above quotations are 
made, and his church history, hold up a portrait of his cha- 
racter, the features of which, no competent, and unpreju- 
diced judge can mistake. It has, indeed, become fashiona- 
ble, in eur times, even among those who call themselves 
christians, to depreciate not only the character of Eusebius, 
but of the whole christian church in his time. That happy 
time which the spirit of prophecy designates as half an hour 
_of rest and peace in the church, which all commentators ad- 
mit was the time of Constantine, is fixed upon by some, as 
a time of the most boundless depravity. One would have 
expected to find all true christians, unite in blessing God for 
the events which then took place. Then it was that the glo- 
rious gospel of God vanquished the Roman empire, and, in. 
some respects, broke in pieces the great image spoken of in 
Daniel, and filled the whole earth. Then princes upon their 
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thrones and in their palaces, were wot ashamed to acknow- 
ledge themselves the disciples of Jesus. A comparison be- 
tween those and our times, will furnish us with a reason for 
the aversion which worldly minded professors manifest 
to the church in the days.of her triumph. That events. took 
place in that period which are greatly to be deplored, can- 
not be questioned. That Constantine, who was made the 
instrument in the hand.of providence, to introduce.the.chris- 
tian religion to the throne of the Cesars, was a man of genu- 
ine piety, rests upon testimony very equivocal. His views 
of church order.and/of the doctrine of grace were at least 
very imperfect. He was more ambitious.of his own glory, 
than to. promote the welfare of the church of God, and. the 
interests of truth and holiness: He modelled the govern- 
ment of the church after the forms of civil order in the. em- 
pire, and assumed to himself the supreme government of 
the church, which a faithless or misguided bishop deliver- 
ed into his hands without one effort to preserve the inde- 
pendence of the judicatories of God’s house. Thus there 
were entailed upon the church, miseries under which she 
yet groans. 

But of all the evils which date their rise from that period, 
none are more to be deplored than those which arose from 
the corruption or denial of the doctrine of the atonement. 
Before that time no one who had any claim to be a disciple 
of Jesus, had dared to deny this fundamental article of the 
christian faith. Celsus who vehemently attacked the Holy 
Scriptures as.a fiction, imposed upon the world for truth, 
had masked the doctrine of atonement. But he was an infi- 
del. No error indeed, of any great consequence, had dis- 
turbed the peace of Zion, without assailing in some point 
this doctrine. In the time of Constantine it was totally de- 
nied; or at least a foundation was laid for its entire rejection, 
by a sect who called themselves christians. This sect arose 
in Alexandria in Egypt. 

There had existed in the church, from an early period, 
considerable variety of opinion, relative to the doctrine of 
the trinity. The Sabellians denied that there are three persons 
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in the Godhead, and held the’ opinion that the Deity acts in 
three capacities: that as Father, he plans the work of man’s 
salvation, as Son, accomplishes it, and as Holy. Spirit, ap- 
plies it for the actual redemption of sinners. This doctrine 
was condemned by the church as heretical. A great majo- 


“rity of the christian bishops, while they believed in a tri- 


nity of persons and unity of essence, considered the doc- 
trine a mystery beyond human comprehension, and content- 
ed themselves generally with the use of the very words 
of scripture, in stating their views. 

In an assembly held at Alexandria, Arius, one of the pres- 
byters, a turbulent man, denied that the Son, or Christ Jesus, 
was of the essence of the Father, and affirmed that the doc- 
trine which he opposed, was nearly allied to the Sabellian he- 


-resy. He did not stop here. He boldly asserted that the Son 


was not adivine person, that he was a mere creature, which 
Godhad created before any other, and that he possessed only 
an angelic nature, more exalted in ‘power or intellect than 
any other created intelligence. Thus didthis man opena foun- 
tain from which copious streams of error and heresy have 
flowed in ail succeeding ages. The rejection of Messiah’s 

atonement, was necessarily a part of the system of Arius. If 
Christ was a mere creature, he must like all other crea- 
tures, be subject to’ the law for himself, and so his fulfil- 
ment of its precepts could not be imputed to fallen sinners 
for their justification. Error is congenial to the depraved 
heart of man. The heresy of Arius was scon embraced by 
great numbers of professors in the African churches, and 
in the neighbouring Asiatic churches; and aflame of dissen- 
tion was lighted up, which fifteen centuries have not been 


_ able to extmguish. 


Vigorous exertions were made by the friends of truth to 
check the progress of these baleful heresies. A general 
council was summoned and met in 325, at Nice in Bythi- 
nia. The council was weil attended. Many of the members 
endeavoured to defend the tenets of Arius. But they were 
condemned, and Arius himself banished. At this council 
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was formed the famous Nicene creed, in which it is assert- 
ed that the Son is consubstantial, or of the same essence 
with the Father. The object of the council, in forming 
this creed, was to draw a distinct line of demarkation 
between the heretical and the orthodox. They believed 
that the dogmas of the turbulent Egyptian, were utterly 
subversive of the very foundations of the christian system, 
and tore away every pillar upon which the building of mer- 
cy is erected. They were strangers to that pretended libe- 
rality, which mingles heresy and truth in one mass of dis- 
order, and renders the church a scene of confusion, more 
confounded than that at the tower of Babel. Every minis- 
ter of religion: was ordered, under pain of the church’s 
highest censure, to sign the creed. Errorists and heretics 
were generally as pliable in that age as they have been 
since. Many signed the creed, but did not renounce the 
heresy. This.council was called and the proceedings sanc- 
tioned by the emperor Constantine, the great. 

All the power of the church and state thus exerted, did 
not avail to root out and destroy the Arianheresies. Arius 
continued with the most indefatigable zeal to propagate 
his doctrines among the Illyrians, to whose country he had 
been banished; and had his efforts been confined to that re- 


gion, the evil would not have been so deplorable. He, and. 


his friends, found: means to gain the imperial favour. Con- 
stantine, who recalled Arius from banishment, embraced 
his-heresy, and reinstated him in his dignities. 

The opposition made by the bishops of the church to the 
opinions of Arius, the extraordinary agitation into which 
the church was thrown by their promulgation, their con- 
demnation by a general council, and the creed framed by 
the same council, prove incontestably that they were new. 
Had they been, previously to that time, the commonly re- 
ceived opinions of the church, it is utterly impossible that 
the avowal of them, in the assembly of Alexandria, could 
have procured such a general excitement. Their novelty, 
as well as their destructive tendency alarmed the church, 


which would probably have purged herself effectually of . 
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these monstrous corruptions, had it not been for the un- 
holy and tyrannical interference of the emperor. 

The high favour into. which Arius was taken by Con- 
stantine, and the adoption of his heresies by that prince, 
greatly hastened the corruption of the church, in relation to 
her worship, discipline and government. All nations have 
had sacrifices. A:sense of the imperfections of their works, 
and:a‘sense of their sins, have taught them that some other 
‘means than those of their own good works, must be resorted 
to, in order to secure the favour of Heaven. As Arianism, 
comprehending a denial of the doctrine of atonement, be- 
came the religion of the imperial court, and consequently 
fashionable, a reliance upon the merit of good works was 
the only expedient for procuring the pardon of sin, and the 
favour of Heaven. This was soon found to be inadequate. 
Hence originated a prodigious number of superstitious ob- 
servances. This heresy as well as all others, cools the:ar- 
dour of devotion, and diminishes the love of professing 
christians for God; thus a pompous worship must be estab- 
lished to excite the admiration of the gaping multitude. A 
general profligacy of manners, both among, the faithless 
priesthood who ministered at the altar, and among the laity 
soon followed. All these paved the way, and accelerated 
the approach of the ‘man of sin” and “ mystery of iniqui- 
ty” who made his appearance in all his ghostly honours in 
the year 606, when Phocas emperor of Constantinople, com- 
pleted, by declaring Gregory, bishop of Rome, universal 
hhead of the church, what Constantine had begun. 

From that period, and indeed for a considerable time 
before, the hopes of salvation possessed by many nominal 
christians, were not placed in the righteousness of Messiah; 
-but in penances, monastic seclusion, the ‘benedictions of 
cunning and avaricious priests, and the minute observance 
of an endless variety of) childish, unmeaning, or vitious 
ceremonies. When men cease to look to God for salva- 
tion, they must have recourse to other means, of their own 
foolish invention, to appease the clamours of a guilty 
conscience. The whole history of the Roman Catholic 
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church, from the days of Constantine, to the com- 
mencement of the reformation in Germany, affords ample 
illustration and confirmation of this truth. 

The persecutions which the christians endured under 
the reign of the Czsars, before the empire became chris- 
tian, drove many of the most excellent and faithful of the 
servants of Heaven, into the valleys of the Alps, where, in 
worldly poverty, they enjoyed in its pristine purity, the reli- 
gion of the bibles: There they worshipped Christ. as God. 
There they reposed in the hope of a blessed immortality, 
founded upon the glorious atoning sacrifice of the Son of 
God. There they lived in peace, far from the heresies, idola- 
tries, heathenish ceremonies, and other corruptions, which 
deformed and degraded the great national churches of the 
remainder of Europe. | 

The history of this excellent people is little known. They 
were not numbered among the nations. We know however, 
that on the doctrine of the atonement and other capital 
articles of the christian system, they did not depart from 
the ancient purity and simplicity of gospel truth. For near- 
ly one thousand years they lived in a great measure un- 
noticed and unknown. They were discovered by the Ro- 
man pontiff and, his satellites in the thirteenth century. A 
warlike spirit had been awakened during the preceding 
centuries, when all the power of Europe had directed its 
energies against the Turks of Asia. This military spirit and 
power were governed by fanaticism, and by a blind and fu- 
rious zeal. With a view to exterminate those friends of 
peace and truth from the face of the earth, a crusade was 
proclaimed against them by Innocent III; and from that 
date they had no rest. The fury of their adversaries poured 
itself upon them, like the resistless torrent from their native 
mountain sides. They were no warriors. They were soon 
scattered into all the kingdoms of Europe. Persecution 
followed them, wherever they fled. In Bohemia, where they 
were collected in great numbers, the rage of persecution was 
peculiarly furious. Long they resisted, but were compelled 
at last to yield. The Bohemian brethren, rejected ail other 
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ground of hope for salvation, than the atoning sacrifice of 
Christ Jesus. Priestly indulgences, priestly pardon, priestly 
penances, priestly masses and priestly ceremonies, were not 
the means to which the Waldenses, and Bohemian christians 
resorted to obtain the absolution of their sins. They looked 
to God himself for pardon through the blood of his Son. 
This strack at the root of the papal corruption, wealth and 
power, and irritated to the highest pitch the wrath of the see 
of Rome. These commotions awakened a spirit of inquiry 
and general excitation, anda general council was called. It 
was composed of Roman catholic clergy. Before it appear- 
ed John Huss, and Jerome of Prague, two of the most dis- 
tinguished advocates for the truth. Their eloquent defence, 
especially that of Jerome, astonished all who heard it, and 
challenged the applause even of their adversaries. But it 
could not.save them. The fire had been kindled before, and 
they were marked out as victims to be offered up. By an or- 
der of this sanguinary council, they were led to the stake, 
and died martyrs to the truth of the atonement. This took 
place early in the sixteenth century. — 

The crushing of the Bohemian armies and the cihbiai off 
of the most distinguished divines by the sword, did not 
destroy the cause in which they were engaged. It provoked 
discussion and opened the eyes of thousands to the corrup- 
tions which had for ages been accumulating in the church. 
All these, or nearly all, may be traced to ¢rroneous views 
-of the atonement, and of the person and chatacter of him by 
whom it was made. Long the pilgrimages, the penances, the 
ceremonies, &c. prescribed by the priests were thought to be 
sufficient to procure pardon. Some doubt, however, existed. 
Other means, or additional supports must be devised, to se- 
cure the confidence of the multitude, and assure them that 
their salvation was safe. Confession of sin to the priests, 
and their granting of pardon, had been practised for many 
ages. At first these pardons were attempted to be justified 
on the ground of the commission given by Christ to his dis- 
ciples; and as an auxiliary to fortify such a stretch of pow- 
er, the doctrine relative to works of supererogation was in- 
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vented. The substance of this monstrous invention, was 
that many saints by their fastings, pilgrimages, penances, 
prayers, benefactions to the church, &c. had done much more 
than was necessary to their own personal justification. 
These works were termed, “works of supererogation,” 
which taken together, it was pretended, formed an extensive 
fund of merit, deposited in the hands of priests. When any 
one applied for absolution, so much of the stock was measur- 
ed out to him as the priest thought sufficient to ensure his 
pardon, which he pronounced accordingly. But these cor- 
rupters of the religion of Jesus, did not stop here. Not only 
did they arrogate to themselves the right to remit past sins, 
they also professed to have a right to grant dispensations to 
commit them with impunity. These were called * indulgen- 
ces.” A scale was graduated, by which they measured the 
amount of the sin to be committed, and the price to be paid 
for the licensee A privilege to commit the very highest 
crimes might be purchased. These indulgences constituted 
a source of extraordinary profit to the Roman pontiffs and 
their dependants, and missionaries were appointed and 
sent out into the various kingdoms of Europe, to ky them 
on commission, for the see of Rome. 

No empire was more infested with these harpies than 
Germany. The most distinguished of them was John Tet- 
zel, and Germany was his field of operation. He extolled, 
with the most pompous declamation, the merit and efficacy 
of indulgences, and in the warmth of his zeal he declared 
that they were more efficacious than the merits of Christ Je- 
sus. The kings of Europe, as well as the petty princes, were 
indignant at the impositions that were thus practised upon 
their subjects, by means of which the bishop of Rome laid 
their states under such heavy contributions, as exhausted 
their wealth. But so potent was the spell which bound prin- 
ces and emperors to the car of the pontiff, that few of them 
dared to prohibit the sale of indulgences in their dominions. 
As the evil had originated in the church, from the bosom of 
the church the remedy proceeded. The spirit of enquiry 
which was diffused over paar by the persecuted chris- 
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tians, who had fled from the Alps, had become too bold, te 
permit such absurd and extravagant pretensions to pass 
without examination. 

It was in Switzerland, that a spirit of free enquiry, lead- 
ing to important and glorious results, first manifested itself. 
There can be no doubt that this circumstance was in a great - 
measure owing to the local position of that republic, in the 
neighborhood of those valleys where truth for many ages 
had found a place of refuge. The most distinguished of the 
divines who carried on their enquiries with freedom and 
boldness was Zuinglius. In the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, this excellent man dared to call in question the 
power of the catholic priests to forgive sin, and maintained 
that our iniquities are pardoned only in consequence of the 
atoning sacrifice of Christ Jesus, received by faith for our 
justification. Not long after the Swiss reformer erected the 
standard of truth upon the Alps, the impostures of the mis- 
sionaries, whom the pontiff had sent into Germany to sell 
indulgences, were the occasion of bringing to light a 
very extraordinary man, destined of God to be a principal 
instrument in effecting the most beneficent revolution that 

the world has experienced since the days of the apostles— 
a man of great learning, uncommon zeal, ardent piety, and 
an intrepidity, that set at defiance the whole power of the 
Roman pontiff, though supported by all the crowned heads of 
Europe—a man who thought with so much freedom and 
boldness as to call in question opinions which for ages had 
been held most sacred, and the renunciation of which was 
thought by whole empires, to lead to inevitable perdition. 
I mean Martin Luther. He was born at Eisleben in Germa- 
ny, was educated for the church, and took orders among the 
Austin monks. In his cell he found a portion of the New 
Testament in Greek, which he read with care. It awaken- 
ed in him a desire to study the sacred scriptures in the ori- 
ginal languages. His learning procured him a place in the 
college of Wittemburg. Tetzel, the vender of indulgences, 
-came into his neighborhood, and declaimed in his usual style 
respecting their efficacy. The gross.manner in which he 
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eutraged all truth and decency, aroused the indignation of 
Luther. He opposed him. At first the views of the great 
German reformer on the manner of a sinner’s justification 
before God seem not to have been very distinct. He clearly 
perceived, however, that it could never be obtained, through 
the indulgences which were vending by the priests. He 
commenced a minute examination of the scriptures, witha 
view to ascertain the doctrine which it taught relative to 
the atonement. This doctrine, indeed, was the pivot upon 
which the reformation turned. At every step new light 
burst upon his mind. His doctrines were eagerly embraced 
by thousands, who were delighted to find that any one had 
the boldness to call in question the dogmas of the bishop of 
Rome and his creatures. The effulgence shed upon the path 
of immortality attracted the gaze both of the common peo- 
ple and of princes. The elector of Saxony, the landgrave of 
Hesse, and many other German princes of distinction, em- 
braced the truth as taught by Luther, and afforded him pro- 
tection against the fury of the Roman pontiff, as well as 
against that of Charles V. emperor of Germany. Luther 
not only preached, but also published his opinions through 
the medium of the press. The truth which he enforced with 
the greatest earnestness, as the rallying point, in which the 
others concentred themselves, was, “that man is justified by — 
faith alone without the deeds of the law.” The extent of the 
atonement, he seems never to have examined with any great 
attention. Its truth, which had been obscured for many 
centuries, over a great part of those nations that called 
themselves christian, engaged so much of his powers of in- 
vestigation and reasoning, that he had little time to devote to 
ascertain for whom precisely it was made. He maintained, 
however, most distinctly, that Christ was substituted in the 
room of sinners, and suffered the penalty of the broken cove- 
nant of works, which those who are saved would otherwise 
have suffered in their own persons; that his obedience to the 
precept of the law, and his suffering the penalty which it de- 
nounces, constitute that satisfaction whichhe offered todivine 
justice; and that there is no other way by which the sinner 
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cat attain to a saving interest in this righteousness, than by 
receiving Christ Jesus by faith, which is therefore called sa- 
ving or justifying faith. All nue points are discussed with 
a perspicuity, and enforced by a soundness of argumenta- 
tion, which may improve the most enlightened christian, 
even at the present time. His commentary on Paul’s epistle 
‘to the Galatians, contains the substance of his views and 
reasonings on this all-important subject. 

All the power of the German princes, who espoused the 
cause of the reformers, could not have saved them from 
destruction, had not the Head of the church caused the ma- 
chinery of the nations to protect the friends of the atone- 
ment. He who on the cross, ‘‘ bowed his head” and said of 
the atonement, it is finished, employed Solyman, the head 
of the Ottoman empire, Francis I. of France, and Henry. | 
VIII. of England, to engage the attention of Charles V. 
until the instruments whom he had raised up for the illus- 
tration of the truth, had brought their work to a state of 
perfection, which nothing could destroy. Hence, though 
while Luther was diffusing from both the pulpit and the 
press, those obnoxious doctrines, the emperor had not lei- 
_ sure to direct the force of the empire against him and his ad- 
herents to crush them. Correct habits of thinking, relative 
‘to the atonement, had become habitual to the mass of the 
people, throughout some of the most extensive circles of the 
-empire. Luther had translated the scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments into German, and they were read with 
eagerness by millions. A powerful body of learned and in- 
dustrious, zealous and pious clergy, had organized them- 
selves into a society, separate from the Romish church. 
They, with many princes, had bound themselves by asolemn 
covenant, to adhere to the truth at every hazard. A cate- 
chism, composed chiefly by Luther, was considered a stan- 
dard of orthodoxy in the faith, in the Lutheran churches, as 
they began to be styled. It was employed as a manual for 
the instruction of children and youth, who now drink in the 
doctrine of the atonement, almost with their mother’s milk. 
Salvation through the righteousness of Christ alone, is not 
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merely taught in this catechism, but forms the burden of it. 
The divinity of the person who wrought out this righteous- 
ness, his distinct personality as well, as that of the Father — 
who sent him to accomplish it, and of the Holy Spirit who 
applies it, after its accomplishment, are prominent articles 
in this exhibit of the faith of the Lutheran church. 

The natural, total and universal, depravity of man, and his 
utter inability to help himself, until the Holy Spirit sprinkles 
upon him, for the restoratidn of his spiritual health, the. 
blood of the atonement, are exhibited in this manual with 
great perspicuity. Whether the atonement was made for the 
whole human family, or for those only who shall participate 
savingly in its blessings, it does not state with precision. 
The following extract contains what is said on this point. 

“¢ 2. What has Christ fulfilled in our stead? 

“A. Christ has perfectly fulfilled the whole law in our 

stead. 

*¢ 9, What has Chriss#aken upon himself? 

** A. Christ has taken upon himself the guilt and punish- 
ment of our sins. 

“© 9, Whom has Christ Haddenved? 

4 A Christ has redeemed all men. 

‘* 2. From what has Christ redeemed us? 

“ A, Christ has redeemed us from all sin, from death and 
from the power of the devil. 

“© 9, Will all men be saved? 

“A, No. But few men will be saved. 

“© OD, Whose fault is it that so many men will be damned? 

“ 4. Men themselves are to be blamed, that they are 
damned; because they will continue in sin. 

*« 9, Who will be saved? 

“ A. Those who receive Christ by faith shall be sive 

*« 9, Canst thou of thine own power believe in Christ? 

“ A. No.” 

‘These questions and answers, the writer of this sketch 
has translated from the German of Luther’s Catechism, 
used in all the Lutheran churches. It teaches with great 
perspicuity, the doctrine of substitution. Though the ex- 
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pressions respecting the extent of the atonement are equivo- 
cal, yet it is impossible to make the answers which we have 
quoted consistent with each other, on any other plan, than 
that of a definite satisfaction. What is the nature of the 
atonement here exhibited by the Lutheran church? It con- 
sists of redemption from all sin, from death, and from the 
power of the devil. Again, who are saved by this atone- 
ment? But a few only. Now, if Christ redeems all men, 
from all sin, from death and the devil, then all men, every 
individual human being, must be actually saved. As they 
assert that only a few are saved, by ‘all men” in the an- 
swer, can only be meant all men who believe, of all nations, 
conditions, and ranks. That such were the views of its wri- 
ter, is ascertained from his other writings, or at least that he 
had no view opposed to this interpretation. 
_ Though Luther and many of his German co-adjutors in 
the reformation, limited the atonement to those who are 
saved, yet it is not to be doubted, that a great majority of his 
followers, do interpret the word in the Catechism, to mean 
an absolute universality, and maintain that Christ actually 
made a full, a perfect atonement for every individual of the 
human race, while they at the same time, believe that mil- 
lions will never obtain a saving interest in its blessings. This 
defect in the system of doctrines formed by Luther, and that 
branch of the church which takes its name from him, was of 
such importance, that the whole fabric from the middle of 
the 16th century to the present time has been gradually sink- 
ing into ruins. Those who turned aside from the truths of 
christianity, and have wandered into the paths of error and 
heresy, have generally begun their divergency at the point 
of definite atonement. One error in any system of princi- 
ples may be compared to an opening in a mound for confining 
waters. The enclosed fluid is not only escaping every in- 
stant, but the breach generally widens, until finally the struc- 
ture is undermined, and sinks into the flood. 
What the reformers north of the Rhine left incomplete 
was soon supplied by an instrument raised up in the south, 
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and admirably suited by nature, education and grace for the 
work which he was destined to perform. 

John Calvin was born at Noyon, in Picardy, a province 
of France, on the 21st of May, 1509. He was eleven years 
of age, when Luther burned the popish decretals, on a pile 
which he had erected for that purpose, before the college of 
Wittemburg. Ata very early period he was initiated into 
the study of the Greek and Roman classics. He was destin- 
ed for holy orders in the Roman Catholic church, to which 
his family adhered; and on the 21st of May, 1521, in the 
12th year of his age, was presented with the living of de la 
Gesine. Believing him well calculated to shine at the bar, 
nis father resolved that he should study the civil law, and 
for that purpose sent him to Paris, and placed him under the 
care of Peter de Etoile. From Paris he was transferred to 
Bourges to prosecute the same study, under Andreas Al- 
ceatus. The native energies of his mind, improved by edu- 
‘cation—his habits of observation and investigation, and the 
opportunities which he engaged of indulging them, in the -va- 
rious situations were he was placed, gave an early and 
uncommon expansion to his intellectual powers. He read the 
writings of the reformers, and embraced the doctrines which 
they taught, when he was but a youth. The boldness and 
firmness of his character did not permit him to remain a si- 
jent spectator of the contest which then raged with extraor- 
dinary violence and shook the christian world to its centre. 
He neither could nor would conceal his religious opinions. 
The persecutions which the reformers in France suffered 


under Francis I. compelled Calvin to leave the kingdom.” 


He fixed upon Basil as the place of his residence. At that 
place he became acquainted with the two distinguished re- 
formers Grynzus and Capito, who aided him in his enqui- 
ries after truth. He devoted his time, when residing at Basil, 
to the writing of his Institutions of the Christian Religion. 
All the powers of his mind were brought to. bear upon this 
work, and all the treasures of his learning laid under contri- 
bution to enrich its pages. When engaged in its composition, 
he did not contemplate its publication; but the situation of 
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his brethren in France induced him to put it immediately 
to the press. 

When Francis I. found the persecution of his protestant 
subjects gave great offence to the German princes who 
espoused the same opinions, and whose favour he courted, 
he published a proclamation, stating that those who suffered 
were only Anabaptists and other enthusiasts, who despised 
all government. Calvin determined upon the immediate 
publication of his Institutions, as a refutation to the royal 
calumny. He prefixed a dedication to Francis to the Insti- 
tutions, in which with extraordinary eloquence he vindi- 
cates the cause of his persecuted brethren. The Institutions 
and deduction were written and published in both Latin and 
French. This work appeared in 1535, when Calvin was in 
his 26th year. The Institutions passed through many edi- 
tions inavery short time. The demand for it, exceeded any 
thing in that way that had been known for many years. It 
was translated into Italian, German, Dutch and English, 
very soon after it made its appearance, and extensively cir- 
culated and read in all these languages. The dedication ran 
through an astonishing number of separate editions, which 
extended the fame of the author, and increased every where 
the demand for the Institutions. 

The grand doctrine taught, illustrated and enforced in 
this book, is that of the atonement—the salvation of sin- 
ners through the righteousness of Christ Jesus, and “ not by 
the deeds of the law.” The scriptural representation of this 
subject, as contrasted with the erroneous views given of it 
by the church of Rome, is explained at large, and confirm- 
ed with great force of argumentation and various erudition. 
The extent of the atonement as made in the room of a de- 
finite number of sinners, given of the Father from eternity 
to Messiah—the plan of the universe as laid in eternity by 
the divine mind, and comprehending the great chain of 


~ cause and effect, are displayed with an energy and a grandeur 


of conception, to which even the enemies of the writer, and 
the opposers of his doctrine, have been compelled to bear 


testimony. The whole of the sacred volume, and the philo- 
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sophy of the universe, both of matter and mind, are laid 
under contribution to fortify his positions, and prostrate the 
errors and heresies of his adversaries. He has been charged 
with introducing novel opinions. The same doctrines, how- 
ever, not to mention the apostle Paul, were, as all know, 
taught by Augustine, archbishop of Hippo. The perspicuity 
and closeness with which Calvin reasons on these subjects— 
the forcible manner in which he appeals “ to the law and the 
testimony”—the consolatory exhibition which he gave of 
the Christian system, and the affectionate manner in which 
all is brought home to the practice and consciences of men, 
formed such a remarkable contrast with the gloomy super- 
stitions and unintelligible jargon of the popish writers, that 
thousands of all ranks, and in all the southern kingdoms of 
Europe, embraced them with an avidity that had never be- 
fore been witnessed from the days of the apostles. It was 
this immortal work that opened for hima career of usefule 
ness and glory rarely equalled. 

Soon after his Institutions were published, Calvin having 
heard that the dutchess of Ferarra was favourably disposed 
towards the doctrines of the reformation, paid her a visit, 
as some say, at her request, and was instrumental in 
‘introducing correct views of the plan of salvation into the 
northern regions of Italy. From Ferarra he travelled into 
France, where his stay was short. On his return to Basilhe 
took the road that led through Geneva. The celebrated Fa- 
rel was then pastor of the reformed church in that city, and 
professor of divinity in a reformed theological seminary 
which had been established some time before. He invited 
Calvin to unite with him in his labours. After many press- 
ing solicitations, both from Farel and the people, he was 
induced to fix upon this as the place of his residence, and 
consented to participate in the labours of the theological 
school. Through his influence. and instruction chiefly, in 
1536, the year after his arrival, the people of Geneva en- 
tered into a solemn covenant with God and one another, to 
abjure the errors of popery, and to adhere firmly to the 


doctrines contained in a confession of faith which contained 
D 
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the substance of the truths relative to the atonement, and 
the various other truths taught in Calvin’s Institutions. 

The reformation in doctrine, did not, at once, reform 
the lives of the Genevans. Farel, and Calvin, who had con- 
sented to unite with him in the pastoral charge of the con- 
gregation, refused to administer the sacrament to people of 
immoral character. In consequence of this measure, and 
their refusing to submit to an edict of the government of 
Berne, in relation to the sacrament of the supper, an act was 
passed ordering them to depart from Geneva, in 1538. Cal- 
vin retired to Strasburgh, where he was received with ex- 
traordinary marks of respect, and employed as a preacher 
and teacher of divinity. 

The magistrates and people of Geneva soon became sen- 
sible of their error, and invited Calvin to return. At first he 
refused, but after many pressing solicitations returned, 
and in 1541, fixed on that place as his permanent residence. 
He now enlarged the plan of the theological seminary, and 
commenced a course of lectures on divinity, and on the phi- 
losophy of matter and mind. | 

The splendour of Calvin’s talents, the extent of his eru- 
dition, and the power of his eloquence and the greatness of 
of his fame, soon attracted young men from every part of 
Europe to the Genevan school. Nearly all the youth who 
heard his lectures, embraced his views of the atonement, of 
the divine decrees, and of other cognate subjects. The ea- 
gerness with which they drunk in his instructions, and dif- 
fused the scriptural opinions which he taught, can be com- 
pared only to the reception with which the gospel met, as 
preached by the apostles and their immediate successors. 
The Presbyterian form of church government, which was 
adopted in Geneva and the protestant cantons of Switzer- 
land, presented a model of simplicity, and formed a most 
striking contrast to the cumbersome machinery and oppres- 
sion of the papal hierarchy. The disciples of the Genevan 
school embraced it, introduced itinto other countries, and 
thus, in some sense, it became a vehicle, in which the doc- 
trines of the atonement were conveyed to distant parts. So 
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true is this observation, that Presbyterianism in name, has 
scarcely ever been separated from Calvinism. These two, 
connected together, gave a new tone to the ecclesiastical 
and civil constitutions of the nations that compose the great 
family of European states. Even those who did not adopt 
them, were compelled to shape their course in a new direc- 
tion. Some of the harsher features of the popish system of 
doctrine were softened, and their governments, both civil 
and ecclesiastical, were rendered more mild. 

_ The substance of Calvin’s Lectures, together with his 
Institutions, is comprehended in twelve volumes folio. The 
practical influence of the opinions which this wonderful 
man taught, were exhibited in the holiness of his life, and 
in the integrity of his moral deportment. He was most 
punctual in the performance of religious duty, and a labo- 
rious enquirer after knowledge, almost beyond the example 
of all former ages. He never would accept more than three 
hundred crowns per annum, as a compensation for his nu- 
merous and arduous labours. His enemies have never been 
able to fix upon him the slightest charge of immorality. 
Nearly the whole of the Roman Catholic and Episcopal 
churches, have directed against him their heaviest artillery, 
for more than two hundred and fifty years; yes, all the bat- 
teries of error and heresy have been opened upon him; and 
while they have been thus unwillingly: bearing testimony 
to the greatness of his mind, they have not dared to charge 
him with any immoral conduct. Joseph Scaliger, who rarely 
praises any man, says, “Calvin was the greatest wit the 
world had ever seen from the days of the apostles.” Guy 
Peter, a distinguished Roman Catholic, says, “‘ At the age 
of twenty-two, he was the most learned man in Europe.” 
The bishop of Valence, a popish clergyman, said of Calvin, 
that “ he was the greatest divine in the world.” Bayle, who | 
took great delight in collecting together and exhibiting in 
dark colours, all that ever was said against the ministers of 
Jesus, especially the reformers, asserts that Calvin’s enemies 
have never been able to fix a stain upon his moral character. 
When he speaks of Calvin’s poverty, the means which he 
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had of acquiring wealth, and his dying worth no more than 
300 crowns, he becomes quite enthusiastic, and challenges 
all antiquity to furnish an example of such noble self-denial, 
of such stern virtue and integrity; and declares that he 
eclipses all that has been said of Grecian and Roman virtue. 
Those who are best acquainted with Bayle’s character, will 
know how to appreciate such praise, from such a man. 

I have preferred giving these testimonies of Calvin’s 
greatness and goodness, from his enemies, as they are evi- 
dently wrested from them by the stubbornness of well-known 
facts. The estimation in which he has been held by the 
Presbyterian churches on the continent of Europe, in Great 
Britain, and in the United States, is known to all who have 
the slightest acquaintance with the history of the church. 
Hence we are not to wonder, that he, in some measure, 
gave law to Europe, both during his life and after his death. 
The extraordinary reputation which he acquired, was pro- 
cured almost solely by his labours on the doctrine of the 
atonement.* 


* Many will contend that the burning of Servetus fixes a stain upon the 
moral character of this great instrument, raised up by the head of the 
church, to illustrate and defend the doctrine of the atonement. After the 
time which has been employed in the text, in developing his character, it 
would probably be thought an unpardonable omission, were this subject 
passed over in silence. Those who have been most clamorous against 
Calvin for this act, are the Socinians and the church of England. In such 
an affair, we should suppose the former have as little right to exclaim as 
any people in the world. We all know the dreadful persecutions which 
the orthodox suffered under the Arian emperors, and that even in modern 
times, their skirts are not clean. The church of Engiand have only to 
look back to the house of Stuart, under whom, through the influence of 
Episcopal bishops, hundreds of Presbyterian dissenters were put to death 
in the most cruel manner, for adhering to their religious creed. Never 
did the cruelties of the Roman pontiffs exceed those which the Calvin- 
ists suffered from that house. Such accusations against Calvin, come 
from them with peculiar infelicity. It is, however, well known, that the 
burning of Servetus was the act of the senate of Geneva; a body as re- 
spectable both for talents and integrity, as any in Europe of its extent. 
That senate thought that the most monstrous blasphemies against the di- 
vinity of Messiah, and almost every other cardinal doctrine of the Chris- 
tian system, merited civil pains. Did the house of Stuart think itself 
justifiable, did the bishops of the English church think themselves justi- 
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In 1559 Theodore Beza became the colleague of Calvin; 
in the Genevan school. This excellent man was born at Ve- 
zelai, in Burgundy, June 24th, 1519, the year after the re- 
formation was commenced by Luther at Wirtemburgh. His 
infancy was spent in Paris, under the care of his unele Ni- 
cholas Beza, who gave the direction of his studies to the 
celebrated Melchiar Wolmar, by whom he was educated in 
the protestant religion, from the year 1528 to 1535. He was 
designed by his friends for the profession of the civil law, 
which he studied in the university of Orleans, where he was 
entered at the age of seventeen, after having acquired a 
knowledge of the ancient classics, and the other branches 
of literature taught in the schools of France’at that time. 
He continued in the university for three years, and was ad- 
mitted to the practice of the law atthe age of twenty. In 
youth he seems to have had little of the power of sl 
though well instructed in its doctrines. 

He arrived at Geneva in 1548, where he first became ac- 
quainted with Calvin, and probably with John Knox. The 


fiable in putting to death the dissenters, for declaiming against an earthly 
government, because of its departure from the truths which it was so- 
lemnly sworn to support; and shall the same people, without renouncing 
what was then done, condemn the senate of Geneva, and denounce Cal- 
vin their friend and pastor, for putting to death a man who attacked the 
king of kings? It was a maxim universal among Christians at that time, 
that as God once gave commandment to punish gross blasphemers, and 
as they could not discover that he had ever repealed the law, it was still 
in force, and magistrates were bound to execute it, at their peril. The se- 
nate thought, and thought correctly, that the opinions of Servetus, boldly 
avowed and publicly taught, were grossly infamous, grossly blasphe- 
mous. If Jesus Christ is God, he who opposes this truth, and endeavours 
to propagate his opinions, is as guilty as he who would contend that God 
the eternal father, is a mere man. Those who declaim most against Cal- 
vin, believe that Christ is God. Will they maintain that rebellion against 
Jehovah is less criminal than rebellion against an earthly monarch? 

The only ground upon which Calvin is charged with any degree of pro- 
bability, of having had an active hand in the death of this arch heretic, is 
that one of the principal witnesses was a servant in his family. It is not 
denied that Calvin, and most of his friends, thought Servetus deserved 
punishment, and were willing to aid in furnishing testimony on the trial. 
But Calvin was not pleased with the severity of the sentence pronounced 
by the civil tribunal, and wished a milder form of death. 
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y@r following he was made professor of the Greek lan- 
guage, in the college of Lausanne, which station he filled 
with great reputation for nine years. Here his mind was 
particularly directed to the study of the Christian religion. 
He published several works while in this professorship, and 
among others, one entituled “‘ De eterna Dei Presdestina- 
tione,” on the eternal decrees of God, in which he exhibit- 
eda lucid view of the doctrine of election and definite 
atonement, embracing the same views of that subject which 
is contained in the Institutions of Calvin. A reply to this 
work was written and published by Castalio. Beza answered 
him. These and various other theological works, procured 
for him great celebrity. 

The accession of such a man to the school of Calvin was 
highly auspicious. He was in the vigour of life, while Calvin 
was on the decline. His piety was ardent, his zeal for the 
cause of the reformation inextinguishable, and his reputa- 
tion little inferior to that of Calvin. Numerous Arminian 
and Popish writers assailed him with as much fury as they . 
had done Calvin; but the opposition which the Genevan 
professors and school experienced, could not retard its pro- 
gress, or check its growing character. No school in Europe 
possessed so much learning, or talents, or piety. Youth of 
every kingdom in Europe, were ambitious to have it said 
that they had heard the lectures of Calvin and Beza. Few 
left Geneva without embracing the doctrines relative to the 
atonement, which they taught; and hence they were the 
prevalent opinions in nearly all the reformed churches. 

Beza was a profound politician as well as a great divine. 
Many princes sent for him to give them counsel in difficult 
cases. When the protestant cause was to be defended before 
kings, Beza was the champion. He was invited to attend a 
conference at Paissi, by the young king of Navarre, after- 
wards Henry IV. Here he triumphantly defended the pro- 
testant cause, in the presence of the first of the French no- 
bility, and against the ablest advocates of popery which 
France could furnish. Catherine de Medicis was so charm- 
ed with his learning, eloquence and manners, that she de- 
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tained him for a considerable time in France. During the 
civil war which raged at that time, he was in the family of 
the prince of Condé. After Condé was taken prisoner at 
the battle of Dreux, he lived with admiral Coligni. By 
these means he had an opportunity of diffusing extensively 
among the French nobility, correct views of the doctrine of - 
the atonement, and the nature of Messiah’s mediatorial cha- 
racter. The effects of his stay in France were lasting, and 
highly important. He returned to Geneva in 1563, where his 
divinity school flourished, not only during his life, but for 
more than one hundred years after his death, which happen- 
ed in the year 1600, when he was eighty-one years of age. 
While Beza lectured at Geneva, John Arminius, of the 
United Provinces, attended the theological class. Arminius 
was born at Audwater, in Holland, in 1560. He received his 
education at the college of Marburg, where he was entered 
at the age of fifteen. At that time, his native country was 
sacked by the Spaniards, and nearly all his family put to the 
sword. He lost his father, when very young. From Mar- 
burgh he went to Geneva. Bayle, in his Biographical Dic- 
tionary, says, that, while at Geneva, Arminius offended some 
members of the academy, by embracing and teaching the 
philosophy of Ramus, in consequence of which, he was 
compelled to leave the school, and that he retired to Basil. 
Peter Parzus, as quoted by Bayle, says, that ‘he discover- 
ed in him, too great a disposition to refine upon things— 
that Beza advised one of his (Arminius’) friends to check 
the subtilty of his genius, as a thing which Satan had made 
_use of in several instances, to exclude great persons.” The 
opinion which Beza formed of Arminius, was chiefly from 
a lecture that he read in the academy, where he was permit- 
ted to deliver a course, during the holy-days. He took him- 
self an opportunity to advise Arminius, in relation to this 
character of his mind. ‘Do not engage yourself in vain 
subtilties,” said he, “and if sometimes certain new thoughts 
arise in your mind, approve them not, without having first 
sounded them to the bottom, how pleasing soever they may 
‘appear at first sight. Calvin gave me this counsel, and I have 
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found great benefit in it.” This advice ought to be most 
deeply impressed on the mind of every student of theology. 
James Gryneus tells us, that he discovered the same trait 
in the character of Arminius, while at Basil. It would have 
been happy for the church, had he followed the advice which 
Beza gave him. He is the author of those opinions, which 
from his name have been called Arminianism—opinions 
which have been embraced by millions, and which still con- 
tinue to disturb the repose of the church. ; 
Before his return to the United Provinces he travelled 
through Italy, and it is said, that at his return he found the 
affections of his friends much cooled towards him. Martin 
Lydius, professor of theology at Leyden, requested him to 
write an answer to a book which had appeared against Beza 
on Predestination. While employed in this work, the subtile 
speculations of the opponent, being well adapted to please 
such a mind as his, induced him to go over to the other side 
of the question, and he came out with an elaborate perform- 
ance against Beza. He ransacked all the archives of the 
Pelagian heresy, and filled his book with the substance of 
their contents. In doing this he took the popular side. He 
taught that God had not decreed whatsoever comes to pass, 
but left every thing to the freedom of the human will, which 
he said possessed full power to choose either good or evil—~ 
that in order to the former, there is no need of any special aid 
from the Spirit of God, and that by the common operations 
of the Holy Spirit, all men have power given them to believe, 
repent, and perform all other good works. He also taught 
that Christ Jesus was not appointed a Mediator and Re- 
deemer for a particular number of the human family; and 
that he died for all men indiscriminately. All these doctrines 
flatter the pride of human nature, and give men grounds 
for boasting before God. Hence many pious people, (and 
Arminius himself was probably one,) together with the 
whole multitude of the irreligious world, both carnal pro- 
fessors and those who make no profession, have em- 
braced these errors. All, indeed, since the fall, are by 
nature Arminians. Hence his errors, enforced by many 
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platisible arguments, and great subtilty of redsonitig, 
spread extensively. “Many even in Holland éspoused them. 
They were too, more favourable to the Roman Catholic 
church, than the doctrines of the Genevan school. The great 
body of the popish clergy had long held doctrines, not sub- 
stantially different from those of Arminius. Those who em- 
braced them among the protestants, rendered themselves 
less obnoxious to the potentates of Europe, who were nearly 
all Romanists, and conséquently of the Arminian creed. 
The whole protestant church in the United Provinces was 
soon thrown into a state of agitation. The doctrines of the 
reformation had taken deep root there. The protestants had a 
powerful body of learned and truly orthodox clergy. Their 
theological seminary in Leyden, was in a highly respectable 
state, and had embraced fully the creed of the’ Genevan 
school. The state government was protestant. The nature 
of civil liberty, and the rights of men were better under- 
stood in Geneva, in the Swiss cantons, and Holland, than in 
any other countries in Europe at that time. And in these 
states the great truths of christianity, radiating from the 
doctrine of ‘the atonement as from a common centre, were 
also more clearly understood than in any other part of the 
world. In countries where the christian religion is profess- 
éd, these two generally go hand in hand. Banish the doc- 
‘trine of the atonement with the truths which flow from it, 
and you pave the way either for anarchy or despotism. The 
whole of the civil rights of men, indéed, are no more than 
branches of the system of grace, which God has revealed to 
man. Hence when violent controversies on points of faith 
are agitated, civil commotions are generally excited. It was 
so in Holland. 

In order to quell these religious disturbances, the head of 
the government resolved to convene a synod of delegates, 
from the churches in the provinces, and to invite the 
attendance of representatives from all the protestant coun- 
tries in Europe. This synod met at Dort, Nov. 18, 1616. It 
was composed of the most learned and distinguished divines 


of Holland, both of the Arminian and Genevan ‘school. 
E t. # 
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There were present delegates from Great Britain, Lan- 
dayen, Davenant, Vardus, Goadh and Balcanquall; from 
the Low Countries; from Hesse; from the Palatinate; from 
Switzerland; from Genoa; and from the French Belgic 
provinces. Delegates were appointed by the reformed 
church in France, but they were prevented from attending, 
by the interference of the government. There never was a 
more learned, or enlightened body of divines assembled, 
nor on a more important occasion. The wisdom, of nearly 
all protestant Europe, was collected together, to express its 
views relative to the doctrine of the atonement, the divine 
decrees, the condition and moral powers of fallen men. 
After much preliminary discussion, as to the forms of pro- 
cedure, it was resolved that the parties should be heard at 
length. The argument was protracted and luminous. After 
the Arminians and the orthodox divines had been heard at 
great length, the delegates from other churches, as well as 
those from the ecclesiastical bodies of the several provinces, 
were ordered to lay before the synod their opinions in wri- 
ting, on the points in controversy. | 

We present an abstract of some of their views. 

The following taken from the proceedings of this famous 
synod, is the opinion of the British divines: | 

“« By the special love and intention of both God the Fa- 
ther and of Christ, Messiah laid down his life for the elect, 
that he might-procure for them eternal life, and infallibly 
confer it upon them. Christ is the Saviour of one body, 
even of the church, Eph. 5. 21. therefore, he not only has 
procured salvation for his church, but he actually puts them — 
in possession of it. He is the mediator of the new covenant, 
of which mention is made, Jer. 31. 31. which he has ratified | 
by his death. The blessings promised in this covenant, are 
pardon of sin and sanctification, through the Spirit, which 
are really the application of that salvation which he hath 


procured. All those for whom Jesus died, shall experience __ 


the efficacy of his death, for the mortification of sin; and they 
‘shall become kings and priests unto God.’ ” 

. To the same effect is the statement exhibited by the dele- 
gates from Transylvania. 
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** The absolute will and purpose of God the Father, in de- 
livering up his Son to death, and of his Son in endaring it, 
was that reconeiliation with God, and eternal life, might be 
procured for all those who were, from eternity, elected to 
eternal life, and for those alone. According to this unaltera- 
ble purpose of the Father and the Son, Christ the Mediator 
has procured remission of sin, reconciliation with God and 
everlasting life, for the elect alone, who shall be saved by 
his death on the cross; and this procurement of salvation 
and its application are of the same extent.” 

The deputies from the synod of Belgic Gaul, give their 
suffrage to the same doctrines in the following words: 

“The price of redemption, which Christ paid to his Fa- 
ther, is of such dignity and value, that it would have been 
sufficient to have redeemed the whole human race, had it 
been destined by the Father for that purpose; but agreeably 
to the Scriptures, he died for those only who actually be- 
lieve. Such was the will of the Father in sending his Son, 
and of the Son in dying.” 

‘* The death, resurrection and intercession of Christ, as 
well as the blessings which flow from such a reconciliation, 
justification, pardon of sin, sanctification and life eternal, are 
indissolubly connected together. They ought not to be, they 
cannot be separated. Christ was made a propitiation for sin, 
not without faith, but through faith; nor is there any effect 
represented in the Scriptures as flowing from it, but to those 
who believe in Christ and have communion with him.” 

The divines from the Palatinate express themselves as 
follows:— 

_ “God the Father set apart. Christ to redeem and make 
reconciliation for our sins, by the same love, through which 
he destined the elect to everlasting life. Christ died, rose 
again, and he intercedes in Heaven for elect believers, both 
in their stead and for their good. és 

The delegates from Hesse give their opinion as follows: 

‘The second proposition” (of the Arminians) “ which 
asserts that Christ, by his death on the cross, merited recon- 
ciliation and pardon of sin, may be admitted if understood 
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ina qualified sense. If it be understood to mean that so 
great is the value and dignity of his atonement, that through 
it all might be saved, would they believe, we would assent 
to it; for sometimes orthodox divines have used the phrase 
in that sense. But if they mean that he procured actual re- 
mission of sin, and restoration to the divine favour, for those 
who shall eternally perish, the propositions ought to be re- 
jected as erroneous. It can by no means be asserted with 
truth, that Christ procured the actual remission, of sin and 
reconciliation, so that by his death all men are reconciled to 
God, are redeemed and have a right to pardon of sin and 
eternal life. All the blessings which he procured, were for 
his sheep, that is for the elect, whom the Father gave to 
him, to save with an everlasting salvation; to them and not 
to others do the blessings of his purchase belong.” 

The Swiss divines say:—that Christ according to the 
eternal purpose and good pleasure of the Father, procured 
by his death and obedience, remission of sin, reconciliation 
with God, restoration to the divine fayour, justification be- 
fore God, salvation or eternal glory, for all the elect and for 
the elect alone, and of the whole world, since he obtained it 
for believers, both under the Old and New Testament, so 
that he will apply it to those very believers for whom he hath 
procured it. We deny, say they, that according to the eter- 
nal purpose of the Father, or his own, Christ Jesus, hath 
procured salvation indiscriminately for all men as fallen sin- 
ners—We deny that the death of Christ and its fruits can be 


‘separated, so that his death was in the room of more than 


those who are embraced in his resurrection, and intercession. 
We have learned from the Holy Scriptures, that he was raised 
for the justification of those for whose offences he was de- 
livered, that he opens for them a way into the heavenly sane- 
tuary, and that “he ever liveth to make intercession for 
them.” 

The divines from the Seven United Provinces, from the 
Netherlands, from Nassau, and from Geneva, all exhibit 
substantially the same view of these important subjects. We 
should be astonished that all the reformed divines, from 
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countries so widely separated from each other, speaking dif- 
ferent languages, and raised under different forms of go- 
vernment, of different manners, should so admirably harmo- 
nize, were it not that they all drew their doctrines from the 
same fountain of divine truth. | 

These views were exhibited to the synod; in relation toa 
paper presented by the disciples of Arminius, in which they 
assert that Christ died for all men indiscriminately, that 
that there were none eternally elected to everlasting life, by 
an unchangeable decree, that Christ died for all, without 
_any definitive object. There never has been so general an 
expression of the opinions of the protestant churches on the 
doctrine of the atonement since the commencement of 
the reformation. The ultimate decision of the synod, was 
substantially the same with that delivered by the delegates 
from the various protestant churches which were there re- 
presented. The Arminian doctrines were condemned as er- 
roneous. They drew up aremonstrance against this decision. 
Hence they were.called Remonstrants, and after the close of 
the synod, became exceedingly clamorous, complaining 
that they had been treated unfairly in not being permitted to 
exhibit an ample view of the ground which they occupied. 
The doctrines of Arminius had taken deep root, they were 
too well adapted to flatter human depravity, and to the 
opinions of the catholic church, to be eradicated by the deci- 
sions of the synod of Dort. If we are to credit the historians 
of that time, they spread more rapidly after the synod than 
they had done before. Nearly all the protestant churches 
were more or less affected by them. They found their 
way into France, and in the end produced the most deplora- 
ble consequences. We now invite the reader’s attention to 
France. 

Very soon after the commencement of the reformation in 
Germany, the eyes of a few people in that kingdom were 
opened to the truth. The Old and New Testaments were 
translated from the original Greek and Hebrew, into the 
French language by Oliveton, Calvin’s uncle. So great was 
his assiduity that he completed the work in one year from its 
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commencement. Vatablus, regius professor of Hebrew, had 
prevailed upon Clement Marot to translate fifty of the 
psalms of David. The remainder were translated by Theo- 
_dore Beza. The use of the psalms in divine worship, instead 
of the light trash composed by mere men, which had before 
been chaunted by popish worshippers, must have had a 
happy effect in opening the eyes of many to the true way of 
salvation. The effects of translating the Scriptures into the 
vernacular languages of Europe, were always, to teach many 
to abandon every reliance upon the absolution of the priests, 
the penances and remonstrances of the Church of Rome, to 
which they had formerly resorted for quieting their consci- 
ence, and to fly to the atoning sacrifice of Christ Jesus for 
the pardon of their sins. 

Previously to the establishment of the Genevan school, 
little more progress had been made by the reformation in 
France, than what was just sufficient to provoke persecu- 
tion, by which, as we have before stated, Calvin was com- 
pelled to fly from his native country. In no country on the 
continent, except Holland and the Swiss Cantons, did the 
Genevan school produce a more powerful effect, than in 
France. This might be partly owing to its contiguity, and 
partly to the circumstance that both Calvin and Beza were 
natives of France and received their education there. There 
were their friends, and the greater number of their corres- 
pondents. Their theological works were immediately trans- 
lated into French, and circulated extensively through the 
kingdom. Their lectures were carried into France, became 
generally known, and the doctrines which they taught 
were embraced by thousands of all ranks. The youth, 
who among the reformers, consecrated themselves to the 
gospel ministry, were ambitious to hear the lectures of the 
Genevan professors, and profit by their instructions. 

Ten years after the arrival of Beza at Geneva, the first 
general synod of the reformed church was held at Paris, and 
was a large, learned, and pious body, zealously attached to 
the ‘cause of reformation. At this synod a Confession of 
Faith for the Gallic reformed church was presented and ex- 
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amined. It consisted of forty articles, which are well arrang- 
ed, and generally exhibit correct and lucid views of the 
christian system. 

In the fifth article they adopt ee ont the Athana- 
sian creed, give their own views to the same effect of the 
doctrine of the. trinity, and condemn the heresies against 
which Athanasius, Hilary, Cyril, and Ambrose wrote. In 
the eighth article they say:—** We deny that God is the au- 
thor of sin, or that the blame of things done amiss, can be 
laid upon him.” The ninth article treats of the depravity of 
human nature, concerning which we have these words:— 
‘“* His,” man’s, “nature has become altogether defiled, and 
being blind in his understanding, and corrupt in his heart, he 
hath utterly lost the integrity in which he was created.” In 
article tenth, they speak to the same effect. ‘“ We believe,” 
say they, ‘ that all the offspring of Adam are affected with 
the contagion of original sin:” and in the next article they 
go onto say, ‘“‘ we believe that this stain of original sin is 
sin indeed; for it-hath that mischievous power in it, to con- 
demn all mankind, even infants that are unborn.” The 
twelfth article treats of the delivery which God has pro- 
vided, to rescue his people from this evil. ‘* We believe,” 
they say, “‘ that out of this general corruption and condem- 
nation, into which all men are plunged, God doth deliver 
them whom he hath in his eternal and unchangeable counsel 
chosen of his mere goodness and mercy, through our Lord 
Jesus Christ, without any consideration of their good works, 
‘leaving the rest.in their sins and damnable estate.” The 
following article speaks of the person, who wrought out 
this salvation, in the following words:—‘* We believe Jesus 
Christ, being the wisdom and eternal Son of God the Father, 
took upon him our nature, so that he is in one person, God 
and man.” 

The confession, which contains these views of the origin- 
al depravity of human nature, rendering an atonement ne- 
cessary, of the atonement itself, and of the person who made 
it, was written by John Calvin, and published by order of the 
reformed church in France, in 1556; but its solemn i final | 
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ratification did not take place until the year 1571, at Ro- 
chelle, where a general synod was held that year. Béeza pre- 
sided in this synod, which was truly a venerable and illus- 
trious body, and honoured with the presence of many per- 
sons of great distinction. At this ratification it was madea 
term of communion, by unanimous consent and with the 


_ full approbation of the protestant princes of the kingdom. It 
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fessed the Roman catholic religion, on which condition the 


had been before its adoption, shown to Francis II. and to 
Louis IX. The act of ratification was signed by Jane, queen 
of Navarre, Henry, prince of Berne, Henry de Bourbon, 
prince of Condé, Louis, count of Nassau, and Sir Gasper 
de Colligne, high admiral of France. Thus ratified it was 
ordered that it should be read at the opening of every 
general synod, by which excellent regulation it was hoped 
that the ministers, who attended those synods, would have 
the system of doctrine continually before them im all their 
proceedings. The condition of the reformed church at that 
period, was in a high degree’ flourishing, and: its increase 
had been surprisingly rapid. There were two thousand one 
hundred and fifty organized congregations, in many “of 
which there were no less than six ministers, constantly em- 
ployed in the performance of parochial duties, as was the 
case in that of Orleans, which had seven thousand commu- 
nicants. Such was their number, their power, their wealth, 
their activity, and so many princes and princesses of high 
rank were there, who espoused the cause of the reformers, 
that the government though popish, of a high tone and ars 
lutely despotic, was compelled to respect them. : 
Henry, prince of Navarre, was a protestant, and his in- 
fluence and powers were at first, all exerted to promote the 
views of the reformers. He attended at the synods, and 
gave them his countenance. Upon the death of the king, he 
by the laws of hereditary succession had a right to the 
crown, but by the constitution of the empire, it was impos- 
sible for him; or, more correctly, because the great majority 
of the nobility and great families were Roman catholics, it 
was impossible for him to ascend the throne, unless he pro- 
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crown was offered him. He was not so devout and firm a 
protestant as not to be tempted by the offer of a kingdom. 
The duke of Sully advised him to comply with the terms 
offered; he followed the advice, renounced the protestant re- 
ligion, made a profession of the popish, and was elevated to 
the throne. This event took place in 1588, seventeen years 
after Henry attended the synod of Rochelle. Sully his prime 
minister, who like his master, was a mere nominal profes- 
sor, still continued attached to the protestant church, and 
was an instrument in the hand of the great Redeemer, 
of promoting its interests.. In 1598, an edict was issued 
from Nantz, in Lower Languedoc, by Henry IV. securing 
to the protestant church in France the free exercise of their 
religion, and allowing them to occupy many important sta- 
tions under the crown—an edict which for about one hun- 
dred years was a shield to the friends of truth, against the 
catholic and bigoted successors of that great prince. Such 
was the power and weight of the protestants, that, during the 
reign of Henry, who was their friend as far as consisted 
with his own ambitious views, and during the reign of his 
immediate successors, the crown would not have been able 
to crush them, even had the attempt been made. | 
From the bosom of the church itself proceeded its own 
ruin. The elevation of Henry to the throne of France, and the 
worldly spirit of the duke of Sully, opening the way for 
a union of distinguished protestants with catholics in the 
administration of the public affairs of the nation, a disposi- 
tion to flatter and accommodate the king, for. the favours 
which he bestowed upon them, and the profound policy of 
catholic statesmen, soon caused a relaxation among the 
friends of truth, of which the first evidence recorded in histo- 
ry, was given about the year 1595. A plan had been formed 
to unite the popish and protestant churches. It originated 
with four protestant ministers, Rotan, Marlas, Secres, and 
Cayer, of whom the two latter became Roman catholics. 
Rotan was appointed to appear before the king in a dispute 
against the leading doctrines of the catholics, and to betray 
the cause of the reformers; but he did not attend, and Be- 
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raud of Mantauben, appeared in his place, and in a most tri- 
umphant manner, vindicated the protestant opinions in rela- 
tion to the inefficacy of all other means of salvation than the 
atoning sacrifice of Christ Jesus. But the zeal of the re- 
formers was cooling, and error was creeping abroad among 
their churches, and finding its way into their theological 
schools. i 

A minister of very considerable talents and professor at 
Herborne, Piscator, was cited to appear before the gene- 
tal synod of Gap, in 1603, and answer to charges brought 
against him in relation to some errors which he had written 
and taught on the atonement, such as, * that the active obe- 
dience of Christ Jesus, or his obedience to the precepts of 
the divine law, forms no part of the sinner’s justifying righte- 
ousness before God; that the sufferings of Christ in his life 
and at his death were all that he did in the room of the sin- 
ner; that on account of these sufferings our sins are par- 
doned; but it must be on the footing of our own personal 
holiness that we gain admission to Heaven.”’ The synod de- 
nounced those errors as of a dangerous nature and of alarm- 
ing magnitude, and instructed the subordinate synods to de- 
pose all their members who should embrace and obstinately 
maintain them; and provided Piscator would not publicly 
renounce them they appointed two of their members, Soh- 
nis and Ferrier, to write an answer to them. They also 
wrote to the universities of England, Scotland, Leyden, 
Heidelburg, Bazil, and Herborne, to unite with them in the 
condemnation of these errors. Regnault, pastor of the 
church at Bordeaux, was appointed to report the decrees of 
the synod to Piscator. Sohnis addressed himself to the task 
assigned him by the synod, and completed his answer to the 
Piscatorian errors before the meeting of the general synod 
of Rochelle in 1607. 

In this synod, the subject was again discussed, and some 
errors in relation to repentance, which Piscator was said to 
have taught. The professor sent letters to the synod, written 
ina very gentle and conciliatory style, containing explana- 
tions, palliations and vindgyon of the doctrines which he 
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had embraced and taught. On the subject of repentance, the 
synod express their approbation of the explanations which 
he had given, and reiterate their disapprobation of his 
views, respecting the active obedience of Christ. Their 
tone, however, is lowered in a very remarkable manner. 
Felix Huguet, a minister of the gospel in Dauphiny, had 
written and published in Geneva an answer to Piscator’s 
writings, in which he acted contrary to a standing decree of 
the general synod—that no minister should publish a book, 
without the consent of the consistory or presbytery to which 
he belonged, a license which Huguet had not obtained 
from the consistory ef Dauphiny. The..synod declare that 
‘he incurred a grievous censure,” and say, with great em- 
phasis, that the book of Piscator against which Huguet 
wrote, had not been published, and applaud the conduct of 
the magistrates of Geneva, in endeavoring to suppress his 
‘book. They also express high approbation of the style of 
Piscator’s letters, in explanation of his views. Sohnis pre- 
sented to the synod his reply, which was approved as ortho- 
dox, but he was not allowed to publish it, ‘ least,” as they 
say, * the peace of the church should be disturbed.” In all 
these proceedings, we discover, that during the four years, _ 
which had elapsed since the metting of the synod of Gap, 
the tone of the orthodox in the Gallic church, had suffered 
a most inauspicious relaxation. What was the cause? We 
have hinted at it before. The duke of Sully, the duke de 
Bouillon, the king’s sister, and many other illustrious per- 
sonages of the protestant faith, formed a part of Henry’s 
court, where the catholic religion prevailed; and their 
attachment to the unbending course which was held by Cal- 
vin, Beza, and their immediate successors, was greatly 
weakened. Accommodation was becoming the fashion of 
the times, the warmth of opposition to the catholic errors 
had greatly cooled, and this coolness began to manifest 
itself in all the acts of discipline, which related to the 
errors that were making inroads upon the church. The 
protestant nobility had political projects, for the attainment 
of which, the preservation of harmony and the appearance 
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of strength must be preserved, though at the expense of 
truth. To these views, the protestant ministers, as they have 
too often done in other instances, permitted themselves to 
become subservient. The very great favour shown to Pisca- 
tor on this occasion, was owing, at least in part, to the inter- 
ference of the earl of Nassau, who wrote warmly in his 
favour to Regnault. The synod was presented with the 
Earl’s letters, in which he promises to prevent Piscator’s no- 
tions from spreading, “‘ provided he receive no provocation 
from any public writings.” This was intended to prevent the 
book written by Sohnis, from appearing before the world, 
with the sanction of the synod, and it had the desired effect. 
A vote of thanks to the Earl was passed, “ for his pious in- 
tentions,” and a promise made that no provocation’should 
be given. Thus the cause of truth was betrayed, as an apo- 
ogy for which, they caused that Confession of Faith, which 
they were trampling underfoot, to be read over, and it was 
unanimously approved and sworn to by the deputies. That 
the spirit which prevailed in this synod has not been misun- 
derstood appears from their proceedings in relation to an inti- 
mation given by the king, that the publication of that article 
in the confession, in which the pope is called Antichrist, 
would be highly offensive to him. The synod pusillanimously 
decreed, in a conditional manner, that the obnoxious article 
should not be printed, and that his majesty should be 
humbly intreated to prevent any one from being injured for 
what had been done in relation to this affair. Thus we see 
the protestant church in France rapidly sinking into a state 
of general debility. Still it contained a great body of learn- 
ed, illustrious, pious and faithful divines, among whom may 
be named as the most distinguished Peter de Moulin, better 
known by the name of Molineus. This great and good man 
saw, in its full extent, the evil which threatened the church, 
and employed his utmost efforts to avert it. He under- 
took to answer the errors which were spreading from the 
University of Herborne, in which work he employed four 
years. It was written in Latin, and the manuscripts were 
laid before the synod of Privas, which appointed a com- 
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mittee to examine them, and they were pronounced ortho- 
dox, and their author thanked for his labours in defence of 
the truth; but, least the repose of the church should be dis- 
turbed, he was prohibited from publishing them. 

At the synod of Vitré, 1617, Sohnis was permitted to 
publish the manuscripts, which ten years before he had pre- 
sented to the synod of Rochelle: but the evil had then be- 
come too extensive, and too deeply rooted, to be affected by 
the publication. About this-time measures were put in train 
by the prince of Orange, for calling the synod of Dort; and 
letters were sent to the reformed church in France, inviting 
the attendance of commissioners, who were appointed. The 
deputies were Chamier, Du Moulin, and Chave, among the 
most distinguished French divines. They had commenced 
their journey to Holland, but were recalled by an arrét of 
Louis XIII, the son’of Henry IV. ‘Thus we discover how 
unsatisfactory the Calvinistic views of election, definite 
atonement, &c. are tothe Roman catholics, and that the Ar- 
minian system was, at that time, considered by them in a 
friendly light, and as deserving protection. 

Notwithstanding the coldness, which was creeping into 
the reformed church in France, the great body of their di- 
‘vines, and of their people, were orthodox in their principles; 
and they were still willing to hazard something with the 
government in expressing their opinions. This was done at 
the synod of Alez, the first general synod that met in 
France after the synod of Dort. It was assembled in 1620, 
and not only expressed its entire approbation of the decrees 
of that body of illustrious divines, but adopted them in the 
most unequivocal manner; and every member bound him- 
self bysolemn oath, to support them to the utmost of his 
power. The €xpression of a belief in them was madea term of 
ecclesiastical communion, and the candidates for the mi- 
nistry, the principals and professors of the universities and 
theological schools, and all the elders of the church, were 
ordered to express on oath their approbation of them, and 
their resolution to support and maintain them to the end of 
their lives. The civil. magistrates of the Netherlands are 
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highly applaaded for their vigilance, and their efforts to pre- 
vent or banish what the synod denominates, “heresies in 
the articles of predestination and its dependencies.” It does 
not appear that, in the adoption of these measures, there 
was one dissenting voice, either in the synod or in the re- 
formed church in France. The first person who subscribed 
the oath was the celebrated Du Moulin. 

All these measures, however, were not sufficient to guard 
the Church, against inroads from the Arminian errors, which 
like noxious effluvia spread their sickening influence over 
all the Reformed Churches in Europe. . The whole of the 
Lutheran Church was soon tainted, and the Gallic was 
not exempt. Mr. John Cameron, Bishop of Norwich, ori- 
ginally a Scottish clergyman, had been.’settled, before the 
synod of Alez, in a congregation at Bourdeaux, and thence 
transfered to the divinity professorship at Saumur. Cameron 
was an eloquent and popular man, who had a talent of re- 
commending himself to those with whom he, became ac- 
quainted. At this synod a petition was presented from his 
former charge at Bourdeaux, requesting his restoration to 
them, and also one from the College of Saumur, for his 
continuance in the Theological chair. The latter was fortified 
by a recommendatory letter from lord du Plessis Marley, 
and prevailed, as the synod continued him one year longer 
in the professorship. This man was destined to be instru- 
mental in preparing the way for destroying the interests of 
Reformation in France. He had embraced and taught in 
the divinity school, the opinion, that there are several kinds 
of election: that some men are elected to faith, who are 
not peremptorily elected to everlasting salvation; and also 
some views relative to the extent of the atonement, which 
were nearly related to those of Arminius. What these were 
will probably be ascertained with more precision, from the 
creed of the professor who succeeded him in the theological 
chair at Saumur. This was Moses Amyraut, who was born 
at Bourguil, a small town of Turaine, in September, 1596. 
He was destined for the practice of the law, which he read 
at Poitiers, prosecuting his studies with extraordinary assi- 
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duity. The reading of Calvin’s Institutes, and the persuasions — 
of his friends, especially of the pastor ofthe Reformed church 
at Saumur, induced him to relinquish the profession of the 
law, and engage in that of divinity. He entered himself as. 
a student under Cameron. The semi-arminian views of his 
teacher he adopted, and entered into them with a zeal which 
in him was constitutional. He was settled im the pastoral 
charge of a congregation at St. Aignon, in 1626; but on the 
removal of the Revs Dr. Daille, pastor of the reformed 
Church at Saumur, to Charenton, Mr. Amyraut was invited 
to take his charge at the former place, and accepted the 
_ invitation. In 1633 he was inaugurated into the professor- 
ship of theology, in the college, in which, he was associated 
with two of the most distinguished scholars in France, 
Lewis Cappell, and Joshua de la Place. Amyraut was: 
himself a man of great industry, and no ordinary share 
of learning; his manners were courtly in a high degree and 
his eloquence persuasive. Three such men were sufficient to’ 
give celebrity to any literary institution and to make it flou- 
rish. No school in France, under the direction of the re- 
formed church, was at this time so powerful as the university 
of Saumur, and the character of the three professors now 
associated in it, increased greatly its reputation. In addition 
his learning, Amyraut had cultivated, successfully, the 
favour of the great, and soon extended his fame beyond that 
of all his predecessors. He espoused and taught, to the nu- 
merous youths who crouded his school, all the doctrines 
which he had imbibed from his master, and probably extend- 
ed further his inroads upon the system of reformed truth, 
He taught boldiy that Christ had died equally for all men, 
that from eternity God willed the salvation of the whole 
human race, under the condition of faith;. but had, at the 
same time, decreed that he would bestow faith upon those 
only who should be saved. Thus we see, that within thirty- 
three years after the death of Arminius, one half at least of 
his errors are introduced among the reformers of France, 
under the most powerful patronage, ‘and pressed with ex- 
traordinary eloquence and much learning, upon the youth 
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who were prosecuting their theological studies at this semi- 
nary. To embrace these doctrines and preach them, were 
comparatively easy. They were much less obnoxious to the 
Roman Catholic bishops, noblemen and princes, than those 
of the Genevan school, introduced into the French reformed 
confession of faith. That Cameron himself was sway- 
ed by these motives, to a certain extent, is highly pro- 
bable, nay almost certain; and youth at all times, before they 
are fully confirmed in the way of truth and holiness, -are too 
ready to adopt that system which will afford them an oppor- 
tunity of accommodating the world, especially the great: The 
cardinals who were the prime ministers of the king of France, 
used every effort and every artifice, that ingenuity could 
devise, and their influence effect, to overawe and crush the 
protestants, or to allure them from their duty. The edict of 
Nantz, which was then esteemed sacred, tied up their hands 
from persecution; besides, it would have been a hazardous 
experiment to attack in this way, so powerful a body. In these 
circumstances, what course would such profound politicians 
as Richlieu and Mazarin be likely to adopt?» Address them- 
selves, certainly, to the heads of the protestant church, in 
the way of flattery and. seduction; especially to the theolo- 
gical professors. This course precisely, we find them. pur- 
suing. They knew, as well as we know, that the doctrines of 
Arminius, which Cameron had embraced and taught at Sau- 
mur, were different from those taught by the early reformers 
and that they approximated to popery. They early discovered 
the talents, growing reputation, and influence of Amyraut 
and his associates, Cappell and La Place. They knew that 
this school must produce a powerful effect on the state and 
affairs of the protestant church in France, and that the 
cause of reformation must make rapid progress, when pro- 
moted by a combination of such learning and eloquence. To 
Amyraut, therefore, they determined to address themselves. 

The year after his inauguration into the professorship, we 
find Amyraut dining with the archbishop of Chartres, a 
person high in the friendship and confidence of the minister, 
cardinal Richlieu, at whose suggestion the invitation is sup- 
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posed to have been given. A French catholic nobleman of 


elevated rank, was one of the party. After dinner the 
subject of religion was introduced, by the nobleman, who ~ 


charged the protestants with teaching harsh things on the 
subject of predestination, and a slight controversy ensued. 
Amyraut was, no doubt, inclined to soften some of those 
features of the Calvinistic system, which were thought to be 
harsh, and said precisely such things as the cardinal, the 
bishop, and his noble friend anticipated. On the following 
day, as the professor returned to Saumur, he called by invi- 
tation, at the house of the nobleman, with whom he had 
dined at the bishop’s; and afterwards said that “he found 
the noble personage well affected towards the protestant 
religion.” He, however, ventured to express some doubts of 
Calvin’s views relative to the divine decrees, the extent of 
the atonement, &c. These scruples Amyraut endeavoured to 
remove and promised to write a book, containing such views 
as he had exhibited on that day, and the preceding, with 
which the gentleman was much pleased. In the following 
year 1634, the book appeared,—a book which set the whole 
protestant Church of France on flame. A large body of the 
reformed clergy, especially those beyond the river Loire, 
considered the doctrines which he taught relative to condi- 
tional predestination, and indefinite atonement, as at war 
with the standard of the Gallic reformed Church, and of 
the doctrines of the Genevan school, all which they believed 
to be founded on the Holy Scriptures. A charge was brought 
against him, by Du Moulin, of violating the decrees of 
the synod of Dort, and those of the general synod of Alez, 
respecting them. No man stocd higher among the ministers 
of the reformed Church than Du Moulin, and he adhered, 
as we have before seen, firmly, to the doctrines taught in 
their Confession of Faith. The synod, before which those 
charges were exhibited, met at Charentonin 1637. All the 
divines from the south of the Loire were instructed, by their 
respective presbyteries, to use their influence, to have the cen- 
sures of the Church inflicted upon Amyraut; and many con- 
tended that if he would not abandon his errors, he should be 
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degraded from his ministerial office, and from the professor’s 
chair. Bayle in his Biographical Dictionary, represents all 
this opposition, as proceeding from the influence of Du 
Moulin. But if the views of those divines were not the 
same with those of their confession of Faith, and of Calvin, 
why should the innovations of Amyraut have alarmed them? 
Were the assertion of Bayle true it would be highly ho- 
norable to that illustrious divine. No censure, however, was 
inflicted on the innovator. It was now more than seventeen 
years, since Cameron had begun to teach the doctrines of 
hypothetical decrees and general atonement, and four years 
since Amyraut from the samechair, had been employed in dis- 
seminating the same opinions among the students who were 
educating for the ministry at Saumur. Great numbers of 
the young clergy had embraced, and openly taught them, 
while doubtless, many who would not risk the teaching of 
them publicly, were secretly well disposed to them. Amy- 
raut possessed very great popularity, and the ruling powers 
were friendly to him. On all these accounts, the interests of 
truth were compromitted. He was indeed enjoined by the 
synod not to disturb the repose of the church, with his 
novel opinions, and with this injunction he promised to 
comply—but his promise he did not fulfil. To preserve the 
peace of the church also, as they said, the opposers of the 
hypothesis, as Amyraut’s view of the Christian system was 
called, were ordered not to write against him. A strange 
injunction truly, prohibiting the ministers of the church 
from defending the doctrines embodied in their standard, 
which they were allsworn to maintain! 

At the synod of Charenton, which met 1645, Amyraut 
was charged with having violated the injunction of silence, 
as to the disputed points; to which he replied, that he re- 
ceived provocation from the attacks of his opponents, which 
he thought himseif bound to repel. The synod passed an 
act of “holy amnesty” as they called it, by which all that 
had passed, was to be buried in oblivion, and both Amy- 
raut and his antagonists were ordered not to touch in public 
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the disputed points. There was a privilege, however, 
granted tothe professor, provided he could obtain the con- 
sent of the synod of Anjou, to answer those foreign divines 
who had written against his hypothesis. This was designed | 
to give him an opportunity of replying to Rivetus, Des 
Marets, and Spanheim, divines of Holland, who had em- 
barked in the controversy against him with a noble zeal, and 
with very great ability. The two former had been originally 
French divines, but owing to their attachment to the truth, 
and their boldness in defending it, they had fallen under the 
displeasure of the-government, and had retired to the Low 
Countries. Spanheim was his principal antagonist, and the 
synod of Anjou gave Amyraut the privilege of replying 
to him. Thus by a strange kind of indecision and lenity, the 
controversy was permitted to rage in all its fury, while it 
was nominally prohibited. Amyraut, however, had greatly 
the advantage of his antagonists in point of effect. His 
answers to Spanheim and the other Holland divines, were 
published in the French language, extensively circulated 
and read, while the works of his opponents were written in 
a language unknown, except to the learned, they had compa- 
ratively few personal friends, and hence but few could, or 
would read their works. As to the affairs of the church in 
France, it amounted to nearly the same thing, as if they 
had given Amyraut full privilege to write and publish his opi- 
nions, while the friends of truth were prohibited from enter- 
ing the lists with him. From all these considerations, however 
irresistible the reasonings of the Holland divines might be, 
they could produce but little effect in France, and their 
power in checking the torrent of error, which was over- 
flowing the reformed church there, and undermining the 
foundations of the whole fabric, which had been erected 
with great labour, was almost nothing. 

The chief work of Spanheim, in this controversy, was his 
Vidice Vindiciarum, which was edited by his son after his 
death, with a preface written by Rivetus. It probably con- 
tains the substance of all that was written against the Amy- 
raldists, as the disciples of Amyraut have been called. It is 
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a work of great labour, and replete with solid argument and 
sound criticism. Both Amyraut and the Holland divines 
permitted a considerable degree of feeling and warmth of 
passion to enter into the controversy. It is evident that 
Spanheim, and the other orthodox divines who were his 
coadjutors, considered the best interests of the reformed 
church, and the beautifal harmony of the Christian system, 
_ put in jeopardy by the doctrines of the Salmurensian divines. 
Spanheim, in the posthumous work alluded to, reasons from 
a great variety of topics against the doctrine of hypothetical 
decrees, and general, indefinite atonement. He argues in 
favour of absolute election and definite atonement from the 
particularity of the first promise, made to our fallen ances- 
tors in the garden of Eden; and the contrast between the 
seed of the woman and the seed of the serpent; and from its 
particular fulfilment in his posterity, as in the families of 
Noah, Abraham, and Isracl; from the limited economy 
of the gospel under the Old Testament dispensation, as 
confined to the Jewish nation; from the nature of the sacri- 
fices, as indicating a substitution, precisely in the room of 
sinners; from the divine justice demanding the acquittal of 
all those for whom the price of redemption was paid; from 
the mediatory character, as the representative and surety of 
his spiritual seed; from the situation of the millions of the 
human family who were actually suffering the effects of the 
wrath of God in the mansions of everlasting misery, at the 
very time when Messiah was offering up to his Father the 
atoning sacrifice, and hence could receive by it no benefit; 
and from the unchangeableness of the divine character, who 
cannot will that man shall be saved, and yet not bestow 
upon him that faith which is his own gift, and without which 
the sinner must inevitably perish. From all these and vari- 
ous topics of argumentation, with a very extensive and 
minute examination and collation of scripture texts, he 
reasons that God did not, that he could not, upon the scrip- 
tural plan, destine Christ to be the redeemer of any but 
those who shall be actually saved. He charges his adversary 
with giving false views of the character of God; with mis- 
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taking the nature of the Christian system; and with exhibit- 
ing false views of the nature of the gospel. He meets and 
overturns all the objections which, with great subtilty of 
reasoning, extensive and prodigious learning, had been col- 
lected by his antagonist. He certainly triumphs in the judg- 
ment of every impartial reader who attends with care to the 
controversy. 

The Gailic synod, however, had opened the floodgates of 
error, and no efforts of a foreign individual could arrest the 
torrent, or retard its course. It spread over France. with 


astonishing rapidity. The friends of orthodoxy, alarmediab: as 


the mischief which, too late, they perceived had been done, 
fled in dismay, from the overwhelming deluge that poured 
in upon them. Those who embraced the hypothesis vainly 


fancied that they had found out a means to heal all the A 


divisions which had rent.the church from the commence- 
ment of the reformation. They thought that the Arminians, 
at least, could cordially unite with them; and they even ex-_ 
tended their views to the Roman catholics. For this pur- 
pose, they courted the reigning catholic princes, who were 
lying in wait and plotting against them, to their destruc 
tion. Amyraut preached with great vehemence the doctrine 
of passive obedience; the divine right of kings; and non-re- 
sistance; and was warmly supported by those who espoused 
the hypothesis. Thus, while the Amyraldists were breaking 
down the fair fabric of truth, which their fathers had 
erected, they were actively employed in giving their power 
to the beast, and endeavouring to support one of those 
thrones of iniquity with which God has declared that ‘ he 
will have no fellowship.” 

Still, a majority of the ministers were sound in the faith. 
Their practical errors were a relaxation of discipline and 
a spirit of accommodation, which induced them to pass, 
without censure, those who from the pulpit and the press, - 
_ violated the canons of their church and their own solemn 
oaths, sworn at their ordination to the ministry. Though 
in compliance with a mandate from the king, a general sy- 
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nod had blotted the name of the synod of Dort out of the oath 
imposed upon those who were entering on the ministry, and 
had permitted Amyraut and his coadjutors to escape without 
censure, yet they often expressed the most decided disap- 
probation of these novel tenets. 

Under the head of errors rejected, we have this strong 
reprobation of their opinions. “* Those who teach that God’s 
election to eternal life, is of divers kinds, the one general and 
indefinite, the other definite and particular, and this again 
is incomplete and revocable, not peremptory but conditi- 

‘onal, or else complete and unchangeable, peremptory, or 
absolute; item, that there is an election to faith, and another 
unto life and salvation, so that election unto justifying faith, 
may be without a peremptory election to salyation—these 
are nothing else but the inventions of brain sick men.” 

The general synod of Alencon received a letter from the 
church of Geneva, signed on behalf of the whole, by Tron- 

_ chien, Diodate, Chabray, Prevost and Paulient. It warns 

them, in very strong terms, to beware of the errors, which 
had been introduced at Saumur, and advises the Gallic 
church, ‘‘ to grub them up by the roots.” This advice is en- 
forced by agreat variety of considerations, but chiefly from the 
situation in which the church was then placed. A work written 
by Rivetus on the same subject, and containing an elaborate 
refutation of the Salmurensian errors, was received, by the 
same synod, accompanied by. very strong recommendations 
from many of the most distinguished Protestant divines of 
that age, among whom we find the names of Polyander, 

Walleus, Thysius, Triglandius, Bogerman, Sertaurius, Ma- 
jorinus, Altingius and Francis Gomar, 

Bu Moulin also wrote to this synod a very spirited, 
and eloquent letter, which reprobates in strong terms the 
policy of permitting these noxious subtilties to spread abroad 
in the church. Some have said that the doctrines in question, 
were the same in reality with those of Calvin and the Ge- 
nevan school generally. Let us hear what Du Moulin, who 
had the very best opportunities of information on this sub- 
ject, thought respecting it. In his letter to the synod of 
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Alencon, he says, “nor can any one deny but that one third 
part at least of Cameron’s works, is spent in the confutation 
of Calvin, Beza, and the rest of our reforming doctors,— 
yet, notwithstanding these blemishes, I cannot: find in him 
that doctrine which is now vented by those, who boast 
themselves to be his disciples and followers, and cover 
themselves with the shield of his authority. I cannot find 
where he saith that the distinct knowledge of Jesus Christ 
is not nécessary to salvation, nor that he saith that Jesus 
Christ died equally, and alike forall men; nor doth he teach 
thatthe reprobates may be saved if they will, or that God 
hath counsels and decrees that may be frustrated, and shall - 
~ mever obtain their effect; nor farther, can I find where he 
saith that God hath taken away from (all) men their natural 
impotency to believe and convert themselves to him; nor 
that-he .reduceth the regenerating spirit to a mere suasion.” 
Such isa summary of the Salmurensian errors, by a man 
. who lived at the time when they were broached; and also 
the views which he had as to their opposition to the doc- 
trines of the early reformers. Though such testimony is 
satisfactory, we do not need it while we can have access to 
their writings. : 

All these warnings, however, could not excite the judica- 
tories to eradicate the errors by inflicting the censures of 
the church. Men were permitted to remain in the ministry 
in open violation of their most solemn oaths, and while they 
were tearing down the pillars of truth. They had also 
another admonition to arrest the progress of these errors— 
the general corruption of manners, which began to prevail 
about the time that the Salmurensian errors commenced 
their career. Even enemies admit that the most rigid Cal- 
vinists have been, generally, the most virtuous class of 
Christians. The times of the greatest orthodoxy, have al- 
ways been marked by the greatest piety. What Bayle, though 
an enemy, is forced to say of the purity, and the stern in- 
tegrity of Calvin’s character, is generally true of his sincere 
disciples. While the doctrines of his school, in other words 
the doctrines of the Bible, prevailed in France, the ree 
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formed church there was distinguished for the talents, the 
zeal, the piety, and the faithfulness of the clergy, and for 
the devout lives of her members; but when the fountains of 
truth began to be poisoned, the floodgates of vice and im- 
morality were also thrown open. We find the minutes of 
the general synods from that time, groaning under the com- 
plaints, sent up from the subordinate courts, that the church- 
es were not well attended, that they were leaving off the 
custom of carrying their psalm books to places of public 
worship, that horse racing, gambling, intemperance, thea- 
trical exhibitions and various other vices, were become 
common, to a most alarming degree. This was the voice of 
providence, and though they would not attend to the admo- 
nitions of other churches, nor to those of the aged and ve- 
nerable among themselves,, yet they should have listened 
to this. But they were deaf to all. 

What reward did the protestants receive from the ca- 
tholics, for all those concessions, made as they partly ad- 
mitted for the sake of peace? Such a reward as men of the 
world, or devotees of idolatry.and superstition always be- 
stow upon those who forsake the truth. God, in his right- 
eous judgment, gave up the church to divisions; it ceased 
to flourish, and became feeble and more contemptible in the 
eyes of the enemy every day; and the fathers of the church and 
friends of truth, gradually sunk into the grave. While Louis 
XIII. was making incroachments upon the rights of the re- 
formers, Du Moulin wrote a letter to James I. of England, 
in which he insinuated that the friends of the reformation, 
in France, hoped for his aid. The letter fell into the hands 
of the duke of Buckingham, and was by him sent to the 
king of France, who immediately issued orders to appre- 
hend the writer. He got notice of the storm that was ga- 
thering, and made his escape, before it burst upon him. 
He was taken under the protection of the duke de Bouillon, 
who procured his settlement as pastor of the congregation 
and principal of the university of Sedan, a small principa- 
lity, belonging to that nobleman, where he died in 1656, 
admired and beloved by ail the good, and leaving his praise 
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in allthe churches. Soon after his death, the Salmurensian 
errors seem to have overrun almost the whole church, some 
of whose members embraced them in full, and nearly all 
in part. In 1669, thirty-six years after the commencement 
of Amyraut’s professional labours, the number of protest- 
ants in France was diminished to one third of what it had 
formerly been, and these were disunited, exhibiting no 
more than the fragments of what had been a magnificent 
fabric. They were no longer an object of respect, to the 
crown, or to the catholic princes. In 1680 an act was passed, 
by which protestants were incapacitated for holding civil of- 
fices; in 1682, protestant gentlemen were prohibited from 
keeping servants of their own religion, in their families, 
and all protestant officers and princes of the nobility de- 
graded; and in 1685, fifty-one years after the commence- 
ment of Amyraut’s public career, the edict of Nantz, was 
finally and completely revoked, and the storm of persecu- 
tion burst upon the church, in all its ruthless fury. As these 
were doubtless, the judgments of God upon a church, for 
a dereliction of truth and duty, it will be proper to give an 
extract from Gallia Reformata, a work edited by the Rev. 
Mr. Quick of London, from which the principal part of 
the facts we have given in relation to the Gallic church is 
taken. It contains a complete file of the minutes of the 
general synods of France, from that of Paris when the 
draught of their confession of faith was presented, to the 
revocation of the edict of Nantz. He gives * the following 
picture of their suffering. ‘‘ They,” the papists, ‘ fell upon 
the protestants, and there was no wickedness though ever 
so horrid, that they did not put in practice, that they might 
enforce them to change their religion. Amidst a thousand 
hideous cries, they hung up men and women by the hair, 
upon the roofs of their chambers, or by hooks in the chim- 
neys, and smoked them with wisps of wet hay, till they 
were no longer able to bear it; and when they had taken 
them down, if they would not sign an abjuration of their 
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pretended heresies, they then put them up again. Some they 
threw into great fires kindled on purpose, and would not take 
them out until they were half roasted. They put ropes un- 
der the arms of some and plunged them often into deep 
wells, until they would promise to change their religion. 
They bound them as criminals are, when put to the rack, 
and in that posture put funnels into their mouths, and poured 
-) -wine down their throats, till its fumes had deprived them 
of their reason, and they had in that condition made them 
consent to become Catholics, or until the doleful outcries 
of these poor tormented creatures, calling upon’ God for 
mercy, compelled them to let them go. They beat them 
i) with staves and dragged them, all bruised, to the Romish 
r churches, where their enforced: presence was reputed as an 
abjuration. They kept them waking for seven or eight days 
together, relieving one another by turns, that they might 
not get any rest or sleep. In case they began to nod, they 
threw water in their faces, or holding kettles over their 
heads, they beat on them, with such continual noise, that 

_ the poor wretches lost their senses. . 

“If they found any sick, who kept their beds, whether of 
fevers, or other diseases, they were so cruel, as to beat an 
alarm of drums about their beds, for whole weeks conte 
ther, till they had promised to change.” | 

All impartial historians of these times, speak in the same 
strain with Quick, of the sufferings of the French protest- 
ants, after the revocation of the edict of Nantz. Death 
with every species of cruel torture, or flight from the 
kingdom were the only alternatives left to those, who ad- 
hered to the confession of faith, and to the order of the 
protestant church. Many thousands fled as exiles, into re- 
mote countries, in which they ended their days. The greatest 
number of those exiles, took refuge in Holland. Among 
these was the divine ‘Saurin, the learned Claude, and many 
other distinguished persons. It is remarkable, that nearly 
-allof them were more or less tainted with the Salmuren- 
‘sian errors. Saurin whose name should never be mentioned - 
without respect says, * there certainly is some sense in 
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which Christ died for all mankind.” This however, seems 
to be the only point in which he departed from the opinions 
of the orthodox, for he maintained that the atonement was 
necessary—that God could not, in consistency with his jus- 
tice, dispense with the punishment of sin. Either in his own 
person, or inthat of his surety, the sinner must receive that 
punishment which he deserved. “ If God,” says he, ‘‘ be free 
to relax any part of the punishment, denounced, he is equ- 
ally free to relax the whole. If we may infer that he will 
certainly release the sufferer from a part, because he is at 
liberty to do so, we have an equal right to presume he will 
release him from the whole, and there would be no absurdity 
in affirming the one, after we had allowed the other.” 

If those, who fled from their country, were tinctured with 
those errors, what must have been the condition of those 
who made their peace with their persecutors, by sinful com- 
pliances? In reality the whole beautiful fabrick sunk into 
complete ruin, from which it hath never yet emerged. Little 
has since been heard of the reformed church in France. It 


has always, it is true, existed as a body, but entirely dege- | 
nerated from the soundness of the faith and the purity of 


practice which characterized the reformers in the days of 
Calvin, Beza, and Du Moulin. It has been said, upon good 
authority, that the greater part of the syned of Rochelle, and 
of the French protestants generally, about three years ago 
denied the divinity of Christ Jesus, and considered him with 
Arius, either a super-angelic being, or with a modern he- 
retic, amere man. The point at which they began to devi-. 
ate from the system of truth, was that of a definite atone- 


ment; and they have gone from one step to another, until 


they now deny the divinity of Messiah, and have thus torn 
“away, as far as in them lies, the last pillar of the’ Christian 
church, and rendered it heathen except inname. ‘ 

While correct views of the doctrines of grace, especie 
ally of the nature of the atonement were spreading from 
the Genevan school, a heresy of a most formidable nature 
arose in the north of Europe. We have before seen that the 
Arian heresy overspread a great portion of the Christian. 
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church, and swept away all belief in the doctrine of the sa- 
tisfaction by Christ Jesus. Still, the Arians never thought 
of maintaining that Jesus was any thing less than the most 
exalted of all created intelligences. The Arians considered 
Christ as in some sense the saviour of men. It was reserved 
for modern times to attempt to degrade “‘ God with us,” 
to the character of a mere man. This heresy was broached 
by Lzlius Socinus, in the sixteenth century. In 1547, he 
was forced to fly from Sienna in Tuscany, on account of 
some opposition tothe Roman Catholic religion. He settled 
in Switzerland, after having travelled over a great part of 
Europe, and embraced the Helvetic confession of faith, by 
a public profession. This confession exhibits on the person 
Christ Jesus, his mediatorial character, the doctrine of the 
trinity, the decrees, the atonement, and all other capital doc- 
trines of the Christian system, the same views with those 
taught in the Genevan school, and with the French confession. 
Though in his life Lzlius professed to believe these doc- 
trines, yet it appeared after his death, which took place 
1562, in Switzerland, that a great part of his life had been 
spent in endeavours to destroy them. The manuscripts, 
which contained the heretical labours of a great part of his 
life, fell into the hands of his nephew, Faustus Socinus. 
It is impossible to tell where the uncle left off, and where 
the nephew began; however, as Lelius was confessedly 
a man of great genius and extensive learning, and as Faus- 
tus though possessed of considerable natural talents, was in 
a great measure illiterate, itis probable that the greater 
part of the works published by the latter, are from the pen 
of the former. He denied utterly the divinity of Christ 
Jesus, and maintained that he was a mere man, and never 
had ‘any existence till he was conceived in the womb of the 
virgin: that he neither died for the sins of mankind, nor 
obeyed the law for them; that all men have power to do good 
works sufficient to save them; thatthe only atonement re- 
quired by divine justice, consists in faith in God and his re- 
velations, and inrepentance; that there areno divine decrees, 
and that Christ’s holiness of life, sufferings, and death 
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on the cross, were merely designed to set an example 


of purity of life and patience in affliction tohis followers. 
All these and other heresies, he attempted to establish, 
at great length, and with much subtility of reasoning. 
After exhibiting great indecision and adopting many plans 
of life, Faustus settled permanently at. Racow in Po- 
land, which became the centre of his operations. Upon the 
publication of his uncle’s manuscripts, with such additions 
or alterations as he may have made in them, many embraced 
the heresies with which they were filled, especially among 
the Poles. A great many of the nobility soon became So- 
cinians. He published a manual called the Racovian Ca- 


techism, designed for the instruction of children. It does’ 


not clearly and unequivocally exhibit all his views, but like 
the operations of other heretics, evinces a determination 
to undermine the system of truth. The extent, to which the 
Socinian heresies have spread is truly alarming. The fate 
of Poland has not deterred thousands, in other nations, 
from embracing those blasphemies against the divinity of 
Messiah and the character of God, for which Jesus Christ, 
who rules the nations, has permitted the surrounding mo- 
narchies to rend in pieces this kingdom, that attempted to 
pluck the crown from his head. Never were the divine 
judgments more visibly inflicted upon the Israelitish em- 
pire, for its idolatries, than they have been upon Poland for 
her heresies. A large proportion of the reformed church 
in the Germanic empire, has been carried away with this 
destructive heresy. What has always happened in other 
cases may be expected in this, that those who reject the di- 
vinity of the Redeemer, should become lost to all sense, not 
only of genuine piety, but generally to all appearance of atten- 
tion to the duties of religion. [twas not untilshortly before the 
almost entire destructionof the Austrian empire by the French 
armies, that the Socinian heresy had become common in 
Germany. The Rev. Dr. John Henry Young, well known, 
to the Christian world, by the conspicuous part which he 
~ took in the Germanic Bible societies, and who was for 
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many years professor of anatomy and optics in the college 


¥ -* 


of Marburgh, says in his “ Grauer Man,” a work published 
about the beginning of the present century, that a professor 


of divinity, who was delivering a course of lectures on the- 


ology, concluded one set of lectures by saying that “ he 
hoped he had completely set aside the claims of Christ Jesus 
to divine honours, and ‘that he would endeavour, ina few 
lectures, to clip the wings of the Holy Ghost.” Such re- 
volting blasphemy, one would have thought, could never 
have entered into the heart of man, much less have escaped — 
from the lips of any one making a profession of any thing 


bearing the least resemblance to Christianity. But when re- 
ported by sucha manas Dr. Young, no one can doubt of 


its truth. Indeed, if the opinions of Socinus and his dis- 
ciples were true, there would be nothing impious or even im- 
proper in it. In Prussia, where there were once five hundred 
ministers of the reformed church, most of them orthodox, 
most of them of the Genevan school, the pulpits are opened 
to both Socinians and Jews, who, from the sacred desk, are 
permitted to hurl their blasphemies against the Son of God . 
and his atoning sacrifice. Many of the Paks paso clergy in. 
Prussia and Germany are not Socinians only, but are ex- 
pressly and avowedly deists, who have taken holy orders 
with no other view than to gain a living. What was the 
point at which they first began to diverge from the path of 
truth? Precisely that at which, the Salmurensian divines 
commenced their career of ruin—the doctrine of a definite 
atonement. When men once leave the path of truth, the 
farther they travel the more widely do they stray. Armini- 
anism, we have seen, is the high road to deism. This might 
be illustrated in the character of individuals, as well as of 
nations and churches. More than one of those who embraced 
the Armininian errors in France became deists. The cele- 
brated Grotius wrote against Socinus, and was replied to 
by Crellius, a distinguished Socinian writer. Grotius adopted 
some of the Arminian errors, and though he never avowed 
himself a disciple of his antagonist, yet the manner in 
which he attempted to explain away most of the passages, 
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which plainly teach the divinity of Jesus, afford strong pre- 
sumption that he went over to the camp of the enemy, and 
some say he died a deist. Robinson, the learned and ele- 
gant translator of Saurin’s sermons, first receded from the 
truth by embracing Arminian errors, and never halted in his 
career, until he adopted the Socinian creed, or rather the 
deistical, and wrote a large book to prove that for many hun- 
dreds of years there. was in reality no church of God, and 
that ministers do not derive their office by succession from 
the apostles. 

While error was spreading in Holland, by Arminius and 
his disciples; in France, from the Saumur; and heresy from. 
Racow, in Poland, the school of Geneva for a great many 
years preserved its attachment to the system of the refor- 
mers, without the least deviation. The successors of Calvin 
and Beza, were learned, illustrious and devout men. Among 
the most distinguished of these for learning, industry, and 
piety, were the Turrettins. One of them the Rev. Benedict 
Turrettin, was a delegate in one of the general synods of 
France. Francis Turrettin, the author of the body of di- 
_ vinity, from which we propose to present translations, on 
the subject of the atonement, to our readers, was professor 
of theology in Geneva, and pastor of the church in that 
place, for many years before and until the time of the re- 
vocation of the edict of Nantz. For various erudition, great 
industry, zeal for the truth, and ability to support it, by ~ 
scripture and reason, he never was excelled by any of the 
distinguished divines who were in that seminary, not even by 
Calvin himself. He has left four large quarto volumes, con- 
taining each about eight hundred pages, which contain a very 
complete vindication of the doctrines of grace, against all 
the most prominent errors that have plagued the church. No 
where will the student of theology find so masterly a refu- 
tation of all those errors, and so luminous a display of the 
genuine truths of the gospel, as in the writings of this great 
and good man. Every student of divinity should read and 
digest well the whole of his writings, and thus lay up for 
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himself a treasure of theological knowledge, upon which 
he may draw during all his future life. — 

Francis Turrettin, the grand-father of the professor, was 
the first of the family who settled in Geneva, which place 
he fixed upon as his residence, on account of the excellent 
opportunities there presented, for improvement in Christian 
knowledge, as exhibited by the divines who taught in the 
school of Calvin. For many years, Benedict Turrettin, the 
father of the younger Francis, performed with extraordinary 
reputation, the duties of professor of theology and pastor 
of the church in Geneva. Francis Turrettin was born in 
1623, He entered early upon his education, and visited the 
most celebrated schools in Germany, Holland, and France. 
He heard the lectures of Cappel, La Place, and Amyraut, 
at Saumur, but rejected the hypothesis of the latter, ad- 
hering, with undeviating firmness, to the doctrines which 
Calvin, and his father had taught at Geneva. In France 
also, he studied natural philosophy and mathematics, un- 
der the celebrated Gassendi, and became acquainted with 
many of the most distinguished literary men, who at that 
time formed a most brilliant constellation. In 1647, soon 
after his return to Geneva, he was ordained to the ministry, 
and in the year following was chosen pastor of the church. 
In Geneva there were many French and Italians; his family 
was originally from Parma, and he preached with ease and 
fluency, in several languages. His eloquence was of a most 
persuasive and irresistible character, and under his ministry 
the church flourished in a very high degree. In 1653, he 
was made professor of theology in the academy, where he 
was united with the celebrated Tronchinus, Antony Seger, 
and Philip Mestraeht, all of whom co-operated with him | 
in advancing the cause of truth, as taught by their predeces- 
sors, and in refuting the numerous errors and heresies which 
were then making great inroads upon the church. 

The work on theology of which an account has been 
given above, comprises the substance of the lectures which 
he read from the theological chair of the academy, the 
splendour of whose character was well supported during his 
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life. He was either personally acquainted with the most dis- 
tinguished divines and scholars of his age, or corresponded 
with them, both in Latin and their native languages. 

He died in 1687, at the very time when thousands of the 
French protestants were flying to Geneva, from the dread- 
ful storm of persecution that had burst upon them after the 
revocation of the edict of Nantz. 

He was succeeded in the theological professorship by his 
nephew Benedict Pictete, who filled, with great reputation, 
the honourable station to which he was advanced. His sys- 
tem of theology,* published in French, is substantially the 
same with that of his uncle Mr. Turrettin. He did not 
depart from the faith of his ancestors, nor diminish the re- 
putation of his family. 

The degree of learning diffused among the people of Ge- 
neva, through the instrumentality of the academy, is almost 
incredible. Even the peasantry and servants spoke Latin with 
very considerable propriety. Sound literature and correct 
theological views, in Christian countries generally go hand 
in hand. One may and often does flourish, where the other 
languishes for some time. But sound theology usually ele- 
vates the literary character of a people, while heresy, by 
introducing immorality and a neglect of the Holy Scriptures, 
scarcely ever fails in the end, to degrade literature. With all 
the boasted improvements of Europe during the last cen- 
tury, the greater part of European literary men, if we except 
chemists, are at the present time mere smatterers compared 
with Calvin, Du Moulin, Grotuis, Gassendi, Amyraut, 
Spanheim, Turrettin, Pictete, and Owen. Geneva was the 
centre from which literature, as well as sound theology, dif- 
fused itself among all the reformed churches in Europe. 
What the state of orthodoxy is at present in Geneva, we 
haveno means of very accurate information, but we do not 
hesitate to say, it contains more orthodoxy in proportion to 
the number of its inhabitants, than any other city of Eu- 
rope. While Poland, on account of her heresies and blas- 


* We understand thatthe Rev, Dr. Greenis now engaged in translating 
this system. 
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phemies against Messiah, has been ground to dust, and 
scattered to the four winds, the sport of tyrants; and while 
the other empires of Europe have been convulsed to their 
centres, and deluged with blood, Geneva has enjoyed com- 
parative repose, under the protection of Messiah. Such views 
as these need no apology to those who are familiar with scrip- 
ture history. 

In Holland too, the seminaries of the Calvinistic school, 
maintained long their integrity, and indeed from the latest 
accounts, they do so in some measure even to the present 
time. The works of Witsius, Spanheim, Rivetus, Des Ma- 
rets, Salmasius, Heinsius, Triglandius, Hornbeck, Hoton, 
Goetius, Aimelius, and others, who were of the Genevan 
school, have been like salt in preserving the Belgic churches, 
and have in some measure saved them from the corruption 
which has almost ruined most other protestant churches on 
the continent. 

In the north of Europe, we have reason to hope, that 
very considerable progress is making in the diffusion of a 
knowledge of divine truth. Platon, the late Metropolitan of 
Moscow, in his exhibit of the doctrines of the Russian 
Greek church, states, explicitly, his belief in the divinity of 
Christ Jesus, and his atonement as the only hope of the sin- 
ner, and also of the necessity of faith in him, in order to 
salvation. These views he gives, not merely as his own 
personal opinions, but as those of the Russian church, and 
the book is extensively read and referred to as a standard 
work in Russia*, 

The opinions respecting the atonement, which have been 
held by the divines of the British empire, have not yet been 
mentioned. They have been purposely reserved that they 
might be presented in one connected view. Here a vast. 
body of facts offer themselves, from which but a few can be 
selected. 

Anselm, archbishop of Canterbury, in his book concern- 

* Mr. Daschkoff the Russian ambassador informs me, that the greatest 


reliance may be placed on this book, as giving an accurate view of the 
doctrines of the Greek church, and that it is well translated. 
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ing the Virgin, and original sin, says:—‘‘ Some say if all are 
not polluted by Adam’s sin and chargeable with it, how can 
it be asserted that no one can be saved without a satisfaction 
made for the sin of Adam? For how cana just God de- 
mand from them a satisfaction, which they have not? To 
which I reply that God does not demand from any sinner 
more than he owes. But because no one has power to pay 
as much as he owes, Christ alone, has paid for all who shall 
be saved, more than is due.” Here we have the doctrine 
of atonement asserted in as plain terms as words can ex; 
press it. We have also the extent of the atonement, “ for 
all who shall be saved,” from which we discover that he did 
not maintain that Christ, for all men as well those who are 
saved, as those who are damned, paid the price of redemp- 


tion. He lived towards the end of the eleventh century, and | 


considering the station which he occupied, the influence 
which he had over the church in Britain, and the attention 
which he paid to the subjects upon which he wrote, we can- 
not entertain a doubt but that the language, which he uses 
both here and in other parts of his book, expresses the opi- 
nions which were generally held at that time by British Chris- 
tians. 

But in Britain, as well as in nearly all other countries of Eu- 
rope, most of the professors of religion, in a great measure 
lost sight of the efficacy of the atoning sacrifice of Messiah, 
and placed their reliance for salvation, upon the observance 
of unmeaning or criminal ceremonies, and the absolution of 
priests, until their eyes were opened by the reformation, 
which dawned early upon the British isles. The name of 
John Wickliff, is known to every one who has the least ac- 
quaintance with the history of Great Britain. He was cele- 
brated by his contemporaries as a man of profound erudi- 
tion, and uncommon genius; and, for that age, he was doubt- 
less an extraordinary man. He filled the theological chair 
in the college of Oxford; and his first appearance before 
the public in such a manner as to attract much public notice, 
was in the year 1360, one hundred and sixty years before 
Luther began his reformation in Germany. In that year he 
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appeared as a champion for the privileges of the Universi- 
ty. While engaged in this controversy he dared to utter 
some censures against the Roman pontiff, which provoked 
the vengeance of the catholic monks and bishops. In 1367 
he was degraded from his office in the University. He ap- 
pealed to Urban V. who confirmed the sentence that had been 
pronounced against him. He now threw off all restraint, 
attacked the monks, and exposed, with great boldness, the 
profligacy of their lives. He did not stop here, for though 
his views were rather obscure, yet he taught that men must 
rely upon the atonement of Christ Jesus alone for salvation, 
and that every other ground of hope must prove fallacious. 
He was persecuted, but his opinions spread extensively, and 
he had many followers, who were called Wicklifites. He 
died in 1387. All he did was but like the shedding of a few” 
rays upon the darkness of the night, rendering the darkness 
visible. 

What he effected, however, paved the way for the intro- 
duction of a more correct knowledge of the system of grace 
into the British empire, at the time of the reformation. - The 
chief instrument in the hand of Providence for effecting this 
glorious work was John Knox, who, next to Luther, and 
Calvin, has been the most distinguished mark for the shafts 
of ridicule and calumny, by infidels, heretics, and other un- 
godly men. This illustrious reformer was born in 1505, five 
years after Charles V., emperor of Germany, at Hadding- 
ton, in Scotland. He was descended of respectable parent- 
age, and commenced his liberal education at the grammar 
school in Haddington. From this school he was transferred 
to the university of St. Andrews, where he commenced, at 
nineteen years of age, his collegiate course in the college of 
St. Silvador, at the same time with George Buchanan. He 
made great progress in his studies, and manifested peculiar 
facility in the study of languages, especially the Greek, in 
which he made uncommon proficiency. Both he and Bu- 
chanan were disgusted with the scholastic jargon, which 
occupied so conspicuous a place in the seminaries at that 
time, and betook themselves to other sources of improve- 
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ment. Knox, read with great interest, the writings of Je- 
rome and Augustine, especially the former. He soon per- 
ceived that the doctrines of religion had been entirely cor- _ 
rupted, by the catholic clergy; that in Scotland, little more 
of Christianity than the name had been retained, and to 
this corruption, as its genuine source, he attributed the 
shameful profligacy of the clergy, which exceeded perhaps 
that of every other country in Europe. Before this time 
indeed a gleam of light had shone upon Scotland, through. 
the preaching of Mr. Patrick Hamilton, a noble youth who 
had gone to Germany, induced by the fame of Luther, and 
had returned to Scotland to expose the corruptions of the 
church. He was persecuted, and received the crown of 
martyrdom in the year 1528. While Knox was employed 
in-search of truth with a noble independence, he met with 
Mr. George Wishart, who was of a most amiable character, 
a very devout man, had embraced the protestant religion, 
and was of great use in giving Knox correct views of the 
system of grace. About the year 1549, he went to Geneva 
and heard the lectures of Calvin, whose views of the doc- 
trine of the atonement, of the divine decrees, of faith, and of 
church government, he fully embraced. Upon his return to 
his native country, he proclaimed the doctrines of. grace, as 
taught in the Geneva school, with a boldness, which excites 
a high degree of admiration in the mind of every enlight- 
ened Christian. His great theme was the excellency of the 
atonement, on which he descanted with a most commanding 
eloquence, and with astonishing effect. Thousands of all 
orders embraced his doctrines, became advocates for his 
plan of church government, and renounced the Roman catho- 
lic religion. The sword of. persecution awoke, but no-' 
thing could check the progress of truth. The prospects of sal- 
vation through the atonement of Messiah, were like ‘the 
cheering beams of the morning sun after a dark and tem- 
pestuous night, and as well might the enemies of the atone- 
ment have attempted to impede the progress of the car of 
day, as to check the march of the reformation. The result 
of the popish opposition to the truth, were civil wars which 
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agitated the whole nation, and the effect of the gospel was, 
in this case, what Christ predicted it should be, to set a man 
against his father, the daughter-in-law against the mother- 
in-law, &c. But all hastened the progress of the light: 
Hundreds died upon the scaffold, exulting in the hope of a 
blessed immortality obtained through the mediation, obe- 
dience, death and intercession of Christ Jesus. Indeed all 
the martyrs, who laid down their lives for the truths of 
Christianity, from the proto-martyr Stephen, to the earl 
of Argyle, in Scotland, give testimony to the truth and va- 
lue of the atonement; which supported them amidst all 
their cruel tortures, and enabled thousands to sing in 
triumph over death even in the midst of the flames. 

~ While things were thus advancing toward the abolition of 
popery in Scotland, the head of the church was by the dis- 
pensations of his Providence, preparing the way in Eng- 
land for the promotion of truth. King Henry VIII. was 
upon the throne of that kingdom at the same time that 
Charles V. reigned in Germany, and Francis I. in France. 
He had married Catharine of Arragon, the sister of Charles 
V. Catharine, before her marriage to Henry had been con- 
tracted to his brother, which afforded him a pretext, when 
he formed an attachment to Ann Bolyn, to seek a divorce 
from her, which according to the notions of those times 
among catholics, could only be obtained from the Roman 
Pontiff. To the pope Henry made application, but he was 
unwilling to offend so powerful a monarch as Charles V., 
and refused to grant the dispensation. The king was re- 
solved that he would not be thwarted in his project, but at 
the advice of Cranmer, whom he elevated about the same 
time to the rank of archbishop, to promote his views 
applied to the colleges and universities of Britain and of 
other kingdoms of Europe for advice. They were unani- 
mously of opinion, that a man could not legally marry his 
brother’s wife. Henry proclaimed the British empire inde- 
pendent of the see of Rome, and divided between himself 
and his archbishop, that power over all ecclesiastical af- 
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fairs, which had been claimed and granted before to the 
pope. 

We mention these events to shew the provision which 
the great Head of the church had made, to prepare the 
way for introducing into England a knowledge of the way 
of salvation, through Jesus Christ. Light from the cons 
tinent of Eurdpe, and from Scotland, began to shed its 
beams upon England. Archbishop Cranmer, though in 
some things defective, was a very learned and pious divine. 
He taught the doctrine of atonement in the most explicit 
terms, it runs through every thing he wrote. He also in- 
vited learned men from the continent te the university of 
Oxford, and patronised the cause of letters generally 
throughout the kingdom. He made a translation of the 
scriptures into the English language, and had editions of 
it printed so cheap as to place it in the reach of the poor. 
The effect of the diffusion of the oracles of truth among the . 
common people was a means of leading them to a belief in 
the doctrine of the atonement. However heretics may wrest 
the scriptures, and by subtilty of argument bewilder them- 
selves, and those who are fond of their curious and sophis- 
tical speculations, the common people always derive from 
them the doctrine of salvation by Jesus Christ, not only as 
a prophet instructing them, aad as a king governing them, 
but as a priest making atonement for the sins of his 
people. The circulation of the scriptures, among the Eng- 
lish peasantry, was one of the noblest works effected by 
Cranmer. He also applied himself to the formation of a con- 
fession of faith for the English church. This celebrated sys- 
tem has since been known by the name of the Thirty-nine 
Articles of the Church of England. It asserts in the strongest 
terms the doctrine of the trinity, the equality of the Son 
and Holy Ghost with God the Father, the substitution of 
Christ Jesus in the room of the sinner, and his perfect 
satisfaction made to the law of God, to the divine jus- 
tice; and that by the imputation of his righteousness to the 
sinner, who by faith accepts of it as offered in the gospel, 
justification, consisting of pardon of sin and acceptance 
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with God as righteous, is procured, and that all this sal- 
vation is applied and rendered effectual for salvation by the 
agency of the Holy Spirit. 

These articles were never fully adopted, nor generally 
received in the church of England during the reign of 
Henry VIII. who manifested no regard for the interests of 
true religion, either in his own person, or among his sub- 
jects. The clergy when he ascended the throne were not 
only shamefully ignorant of every thing which resembled 
Christianity in theory, but were in a high degree profligate 
in their lives. In every kingdom of Europe, and no where 
more than in England, the monks were the opprobrium of 
religion, and the scorn of all sensible men. The king sup- 
_ pressed monasteries, and a part of their revenues was di- 
vided between the crown and the nobility, and the remain- 
der given to the monks for their support, but no provision 
was made in any effectual manner for the supply of able 
and learned spiritual instructors. Hence, nearly all that was 
done, for the propagation of correct principles, among the 
people, was through the medium of the word of life, with- 
out the aid of living instructors, and so few could read, 
that the effects produced by the scriptures were not so 
great, as we might at first view imagine. Such was the 
caprice and tyranny of Henry, that no steady measures, 
which the archbishop suggested, and wished to carry into 
operation, could be pursued. The people, however, began 
to be generally convinced that the priests could not save 
them. 

In 1547, Cranmer was freed from the tyranny and ca- 
price of the master who had elevated him to his high rank, 
by the death of Henry VIII., and he now exerted himself 
with very great vigour in promoting the cause of reforma- 
tion. We have said that Cranmer encouraged learning, and 
learned men. With the concurrence of the regent, who go- 
verned the kingdom during the minority of Edward VI., 
son of Henry VIII., those learned protestants, Peter Mar- 
tyr, Martin Bucer, Paul Fagius, and Emanuel Tre- 
mellius were placed in Oxford college. These distinguished 
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men brought with them the doctrines relative to the atone- 
ment, that they had learned in the school of Luther, and 
they taught them to numerous youth of the most powerful 
families in the kingdom, who resorted to Oxford. This 
measure had a happy effect in a two fold way, by communi- 
cating, through the medium of the youth, a knowledge of 
the way of salvation into the first families in England, and 
by securing the education of young men, to furnish the 
church with a learned ministry. All other events, even the 
translation of the Bible and its circulation in the English 
language, were little more than preparatory to this mea- 
sure, which produced a most extensive and powerful effect. 
With all the exertion of the primate and the efforts of the 
learned protestants, whom he had brought over from the 
continent to aid him, the progress of truth was still slow. 
The clergy were unwilling and unable to instruct the 
people, who were sunk into the lowest state of igno- 
rance. 

Soon after the death of Henry VIII., John Knox, whose 
fame had’ spread extensively in England, being released 
from the French gallies, in which he had been confined, 
visited London, where he was received with every mark of 
respect and friendship by the archbishop, to whom as well 
as to the privy council, his late sufferings had greatly re- 
commended him. He preached, with his usual zeal, and to 
vast audiences, the doctrines in which he had been in. 
structed from the word of God, both in his native country 
and at Geneva. He was appointed to preach at Berwick, on 
the borders between the two kingdoms, by which he had it 
in his power to be instrumental in leading many people of 
both kingdoms, from the Catholic church, and instructing 
them in the knowledge of that salvation, which is yi 
Christ Jesus. 

As soon as Edward ascended the throne, he used his 
utmost exertions to promote the protestant cause, of which 
he was a warm friend, and pious professor. He appointed 
six protestant chaplains, two of whom were to preach to 
himself and his court, while the other four were to itinerate 
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through the kingdom and supply the place of those lazy and 
ignorant bishops, who neglected their flocks. One of. those 
was Knox, whose instrumentality in advancing the cause 
of truth during his residence in England was very great. 
The thirty-nine articles, and the liturgy generally, a great 
part of which was taken from the Augsburgh Confession 
and Liturgy, and had been compiled by Cranmer, was 
adopted, and by authority fully introduced into the church 
during the short reign of Edward. Knox was consulted on 
this occasion. Some of those who were active in bringing 
the liturgy into use, were for retaining in it the doctrine of 
the corporeal presence in the Eucharistic bread and wine; 
but, through the influence of Knox, it was expunged, and 
also the practice of kneeling, at the reception of the ele- 
ments. It is now time that from the standards of the church 
of England, we should lay before the reader a few selec- 
tions, relative to the subject of atonement; and first of ori- 
ginal sin, the fountain whence flow all the evils which ren- 
der a satisfaction necessary. The Homily on the misery of 
man has these words:—“ In ourselves (as of ourselves) we 
find nothing whereby we may be delivered from the misera- 
ble captivity into which we are cast through the envy of the 
devil; by breaking God’s commandment in our first parent 
Adam.” The same Homily asserts that. we cannot deliver 
ourselves from the consequences of the fall by any power of 
our own. “ We cannot think a good thought of ourselves, 
much less can we say well, or do well of ourselves.” Of 
this original guilt it says again:—“ Wherefore he,” (7. ¢. 
David) ** says, Mark and behold I was conceived in sins; 
he saith not sin, but in the plural number, sins; forasmuch 
as out of.one as a fountain spring all the rest.” The Homily 
on Christ’s nativity, is clear and ‘full to the same point. 
“ As before he,” (Adam) “was most beautiful and preci- 
ous, so now he was most wretched and vile in the sight 
of the Lord his Maker. Instead of the image of God, 
he was now become the image of the devil; instead of the 
citizen of heaven, he was now become the bond-slave of hell, 
having in himself no one part of his former purity and 
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cleanness, but being altogether spotted and defiled, inso- 
much that he now seemed to be nothing else but a lump of 
sin, and therefore by the just judgment of God condemned 
to everlasting death.” 

The ninth article is entitled, “ Of original sin,” which it 
thus defines; “ Original sin standeth not in the following of 
Adam (as the Pelagians do vainly talk) but it is the fault 
of the corruption of the nature of every man, that naturally 
is engendered of the offspring of Adam, whereby. man is 
very far gone from original righteousness, and is of his 
own nature inclined to evil, so that the flesh lusteth always. 
contrary to the spirit.”” Lest it should be thought that by all 
these expressions, no more is intended than the derivation 
of corruption from Adam fallen, while we are not accoun- 
table for his violation of the covenant, the Homilies assert 
‘that we are by nature children of wrath, but we are not 
able to make ourselves inheritors of God’s glory.” Again; 
“© We are all miserable persons, damnable persons, justly 
driven out of Paradise, justly excluded from heaven, justly 
condemned to hell.”” As if the writers of the standards of 
the English church found it difficult to express, in the Eng- 
lish language the greatness of this sin, they heap epithet 
upon epithet, so as to put their meaning beyond all doubt, 
Hence the Homily on the nativity of Christ—“ Before 
Christ’s coming into the world, all men universally in 
Adam, were nothing else but a crooked generation, rotten 
and corrupt tares, stony ground, full of brambles, and 
briars, lost sheep, prodigal sons, naughty.and unprofitable 
servants, unrighteous stewards, workers of iniquity, the 
brood of adders, blind guides, sitting in darkness, and 
the shadow of death; to be short nothing else, but chil- 
dren of perdition, and inheritors of hell.” All this is not 
merely of themselves or by actual transgression, but in 
Adam, that is, if language have any meaning, by the guilt 
of Adam’s sin in breaking the covenant of works, being 
- imputed to them. Listen again to the tremendous language 
of the Homilies, which, strange to tell, many swear to main- 
tain, and yet are Arminians, who deny the doctrine of ori- 
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ginal sin. “ Neither he” (Adam) “ nor any of his, had any 
right, or interest at all in the kingdom of heaven, but were 
become plain reprobates, and cast-aways, being perpetually 
damned to the everlasting pains of hell fire.” Than all this, 
nothing could possibly be more decisive. It is perfectly the 
doctrine of the Genevan school. 

That man cannot, in his own person, make satisfaction to 
the divine justice, is taught with the same precision. The 
homily on the misery of mankind, instructs the worshipper, 
“ that his own works are imperfect,” and then, it adds, ‘+ we 
shall not stand foolishly and arrogantly in our own conceits, 
nor challenge any part of justification by our merits or 
works.” The homily on salvation says, * Justification is not 
the office of man, but of God, for man cannot make himself 
righteous by his own works, neither in part nor in whole; 
for, that were the greatest arrogancy and presumption of 
man, that antichrist could set up against God, to affirm that 
man might by his own works, take away and purge his own 
sins, and thus justify himself.” Quotations to the same ef- 
fect might be greatly multiplied, but what we have made 
are amply sufficient to prove, that those, who composed 
the homilies, if they understood English, intended to say 
that unless help for fallen man was laid upon some one more 
mighty than man himself, there was nothing for him but 
everlasting destruction from the presence of the Lord, and 
the glory of his power. Original sin as taught in the Calvin- 
istic school, the total depravity and utter inability of man to 
help himself are as clearly and explicitly taught here as in 
any of the works of Calvin, or in the confessions of any of 
the Calvinistic churches. 

As to the manner in which we are: justified, the homily 
on salvation asserts, that “we be justified by faith only,” 
which is more fully explained in the following words—“ We 
put our faith in Christ that we be justified by him only, 

that we be justified by God’s free mercy, and the merits of 
our Saviour Christ only, and by no virtue or good works of 
our own that are in us, or that we can be able to have or to do 
for to deserve the same; Christ himself only being the meri- 
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torious cause thereof.” What is this but'a total exclusion 
of our own good works, and a full and explicit assertion of 
the merits of Jesus as the only ground of ‘our: justification 
before God? Shall the church of England continue to decry 
Calvin, and the Genevan school, while her own homilics, 
which all her own clergy and the officers of the British 
government must swear to support, teach the same doctrines 
that were taught in that celebrated school? 

The eleventh article is also explicit on the same point: 
“We are accounted righteous before God only for the me- 
rit of our Lord Jesus Christ, by faith and not for our own 
works or deservings. Wherefore that we are justified by 
- faith only, isa most wholesome doctrine, and very full of 
comfort, as more largely is expressed in the homily on jus- 
tification.” But the homilies do not stop here; they con- 
tain, in clear and precise terms, the doctrine of imputation. 
The view which the scriptures present of this subject is, that 
Jesus Christ from eternity, in the covenant of grace under- 
took as the representative of his spiritual seed, to pay the 
debt which they should, after their fail in Adam, owe to the 
divine justice, by suffering in their room, what they de- 
served, and fulfilling the law which they would be unable to 
do in their own persons, and thus pay the price of redemp- 
tion for them, as their legal representative. Hence when 
the believer, by faith accepts of this righteousness offered in 
the gospel, it becomes his own, and because it is his own, 
as much as if he had wrought it out for himself, it is im-— 
puted to him for his justification. This grand and consola- 
tory doctrine lies at the very foundation of ali our hopes of 
acceptance with God and a blessed immortality. It is so 
exhibited in the homilies of the English established church. 
Hear the homily on the salvation of mankind: The price 
of our redemption, is by the offering of his” (Christ’s) ‘ bo- 
dy and the shedding of his blood, with fulfilling of the law 
perfectly and thoroughly.” And again it adds, ‘ the justice 
of God, consisteth in paying our ransom and fulfilling the 
law.” In the same homily it is farther expressed in these 
words:—‘t He” (God) “ provided aransom for us, that was 
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beloved son Jesus Christ, who, besides this ransom, fulfilled 
the law for us perfectly.” Again—‘t The end of his 
(Christ’s) coming was to.save and deliver his people, to ful- 
fil the law for us, &c.” Still more explicitly it states the for- 
mal cause of our justification to be, ‘‘ the gracious imputa- 
tion of God the Father, accounting his Son’s righteousness 
unto the sinner, and by that account making it his to all 
effects, as if he himself had performed it.” No sophistry 
can explain away, no art elude the force of this explicit 
declaration. On the subject.of the extent of the ransom, or 
in relation to those for whom the ransom was offered, there 
is nothing very explicit in the articles; but it may be asked, 
how can the law be “ perfectly fulfilled,” and the ransom ful- 
ly paid to divine justice for any sinner, and yet that sinner, 
to all eternity, be compelled to-suffer, in his own person, the 
punishment due to his sins, and thus pay a second time 
the ransom, which Christ had paid for him in. his life and 
at his death? Is not this to offer an indignity to divine jus- 
tice, and to represent God as doing that. which a virtuous 
man would not do? It may be said the ransom is paid and 
liberation offered to the sinner in the gospel, but that he by 
unbelief rejects. the offered salvation, and thus must suffer 
for the rejection. This would not solve the difficulty with 
respect to the heathen who have never heard of Christ Je- 
sus. Again, with respect to those who. hear the gospel, 
their rejection is a sin, and if Christ paid the ransom for all 
the sins of all mankind, he must have satisfied for this sin. 
But if it be said he satisfied justice for all sins except unbe- 
lief, what then is gained by his satisfaction for only a part 
of our sins? Nothing surely. But every man is guilty of 
unbelief until the day in which he believes; hence, as accor= 
ding to the homilies, all his sins are pardoned on account of 
the righteousness of Christ, his past unbelief, must have 
been atoned for; and hence Christ must have made satisfac- 
tion for this as well as other sins. It is impossible 
then to make the homilies consistent with themselves, with- 
out attributing to them the doctrine of a definite atonement. 
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That such was the opinion of their compilers there can be 
little doubt. 

This is farther elucidated by the doctrine which they 
teach relative to the regeneration of the sinner. The ho- 
‘mily for rogation week, hath these words: —* Let us, there- 
fore meekly call upon that bountiful Spirit, the Holy Ghost, 
which proceedeth from our Father of mercy, and from our 
mediator Christ, that he would assist us, and inspire us with 
his presence, for without his lively and secret inspiration, 
can we not so much as speak in the name of our mediator.” 
This cannot mean merely the calling upon God with our 
mouths in the name of Christ, but must be understood of 
the prayer of the heart offered up to God through the Re- 
deemer, which can proceed from the inspiration of the Ho- 
ly Ghost only. To the same purpose speaks the homily on 
“ a fruitful exhortation to the reading and knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptures.” *‘ The words of the Holy Scripture, be 
called words of everlasting life, for they be God’s instru- 
ment ordained for the same purpose. They have power to 
turn us through God’s promise, and they be effectual 
through God’s assistance, and, being received in a faithful 
heart, they have ever an heavenly and spiritual working in 
them.” Again, the homily for Whitsuntide:——“ He that is 
the Lord of heaven and earth, of his great mercy so work 
in all men’s hearts, by the mighty power of the Holy Ghost, 
that the comfortable gospel of his son Christ, may be truly 
preached, truly received, and truly followed in all places. ? 
Farther:—“* Man’s human and worldly wisdom and science, 
is not needful to the understanding of the scripture, but the 
revelation of the Holy Ghost, who inspireth the true’ mean- 
ing unto them, that with humility and diligence | search 
therefor.” The seventeenth article, bears testimony. to the 
same truth. “ The godly consideration of predestination, 
and our election in Christ, is full of sweet, pleasant and un- 
speakable comfort to godly persons, and such as feel in 
themseves the working of the spirit of Christ mortifying 
the deeds of the flesh.” Besides a very distinct assertion 
of the doctrine that the Holy Spirit works in us to the say- 
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ing of the soul, we have here the doctrine of prédestination, 
and of our election in Christ distinctly taught. A host of 
writers who haye explained these articles; and who have ex- 
hibited their views of the doctrines of grace, might be quo-~ 
ted to the same effect: the works of divines who have been 
an ornament not only to the Englishchurch, but also to human 
natures Now, how can Christ have fully paid the ransom, 
for those for whom he died, they be utterly unable to ac- 
cept of the offer of salvation made in consequence of this 
payment, and the Holy Ghost’s agency be necessary in the ap* 
plication of the purchased redemption, while Christ should 
be said to have died for millions, who never heard of this 
salvation, and for millions who have heard of it, to whom, 
yet the Holy Ghost, who alone can apply it by working 
faith in the hearts, never does, and never will apply it? Are 
not all the operations of all the persons of the Trinity in har- 
mony with each other? Surely. If God the Father willed 
the salvation of all men, and sent his Son to die for all men; 
if the Son willed the salvation of all and died for all, shall 
not the Holy Ghost also will the salvation of -all? Most as- 
suredly.. But how can he be supposed to will the salvation 
of those to whom he does not apply the salvation which 
Christ has procured for them? There could not be a greater 
absurdity, unless it be the other side of the question, that 
though both God the Father and God the Son, wills the 
salvation of all, yet the Holy Ghost opposes their will and 
refuses to apply that salvation which the Father and Son 
wish him to apply. To make the homilies speak the lan- 
guage of Arminius, or even to maintain that they may be 
fairly interpreted in such a manner as to admit those who 
rofess a belief in them to hold the Arminian errors, is to 
attribute to them impious absurdities. Yet strange as it. 
may seem, thousands who have solemnly declared their ap- 
probation of them, hold even worse than all the errors of 
Arminianism. 
Yet it must be admitted that the doctrine of a aemntte 
atonement, though fairly inferable from them; is not exs 
plicitly stated in the articles. Either the framers, had not 
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themselves very distinct views on the subject, which is far 
from improbable, or they purposely expressed themselves in 
a manner not very definite. We shall hereafter see, that the 
consequences of this loose manner of expression have not 
been less fatalin England than on the continent—that a 
flood of errors has poured into the church, to the destruc- 
tion of both truth and holiness. 

While the reformation was thus progressing in England, 
it was also continuing to advance rapidly in North Britain. 
The power of its enemies was gradually becoming more fee- 
ble. ‘The continual civil wars rather promoted than retard- 
ed its progress. All the violent opposition of Queen Mary 
and her popish friends could not check its growth; even the 
very means which they devised for its destruction, accelera- 
ted its progress. 

The Genevan confession of faith was adopted and sanc- - 
tioned by the Scottish reformers. This instrument is very 
brief, but the doctrine of the atonement is fully and explicitly 
stated, so as that it cannot be misunderstood. Indeed it 
seems to have been justly considered the grand centre from 
which all the other doctrines of Christianity radiate. After 
exhibiting distinctly the doctrine of the Trinity, as at pre- 
sent taught in all the Calvinistic branches of the church, in 
the first article; the second article, is expressed in these. 
words:— | 

«I believe, and confess Jesus Christ, the only Saviour 
and Messias, who being equal with God, made himself of 
no reputation but took on him the shape of a servant, and 
became man, in all things like unto us, sin excepted, to as- 
sure us of mercy and forgiveness, for when, through our 
father Adam’s transgression, we were become children of 
perdition, there was no means to bring us from that yoke 
of sin and damnation, but only Jesus Christ our Lord, who 
giving us that grace, which was by his nature, made us 
through faith the children of God—and, forasmuch as he, 
being only God, could not feel death; neither being only 
man, could overcome death, he joined both together, and 
suffered his humanity to be punished with death, feeling in 
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himself the anger and severe judgment of God, evel as if 
he had been in the extreme torments of hell, and therefore 
‘cried with a loud voice, ‘ My God, my God, bs ian thou 
forsaken me?” 

‘¢ Thus of his free mercy, without compulsion, he offer- 
ed himself as the only sacrifice to purge the sins of all the 
_ world; so that all other sacrifices for sin are blasphemous, 
and derogate from the sufficiency héreof.” 

The doctrines of faith and regeneration, through the 


agency of the Holy Ghost, are the same with those taught. 


by the standards of the English church. Indeed there can 
be no doubt, however many members of the British esta- 
blishment employ their time.in attempts to degrade Calvin, 
that the doctrines taught in the Articles and Homilies were 


originally derived partly from Geneva. 


The Genevan confession, from which those extracts are 
taken, was adopted at an early period of the Reformation 


in Scotland, but the Scotch reformers did not stop here; 


they formed, for themselves a confession of faith which 
was adopted, as the Confession of Faith for the kingdom, by 
the parliament in the year 1560. It contains a very full and 
lucid exhibition of the Christian system; and is perhaps more 
perfect than any similar instrument formed by any of the 
churches, in the sixteenth century. That the views which it 
contains were chiefly derived from the Genevan school, 


‘through the instrumentality of Knox, there can be no doubt, 


as it was adopted nine years after he was invited by the 
nobility to return to Scotland, before ie time he had 
been at Geneva. | 

The third article treats of original sin; and is in these 
words:—* By which transgression” (that of Adam) “ com- 
monly called original sin, was the image of God utterly de- 
faced in man, and he and his posterity of nature become 
enemies to God, slaves to satan, servants to sin; insomuch 
that death everlasting hath had, and shall have, power and 
dominion over all that have not been, are not or shall not 
be regenerated from above; which regeneration is wrought 
by the power of the ae! oe Hpgemrorking in the hearts of 
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the elect of God, an assured faith in the promise of God, 
revealed to usin his word; by which faith, we. apprehend 
Christ Jesus, with the graces and benefits promised. in 
him.” That all men will not be delivered from this state of 
corruption, into which by the sin of Adam, they are fallen, 
but those only who are elected of God in Christ Jesus, is 
plainly taught in the eighth article: —“ For that same God 
and Father, who of mere grace, elected us in Christ Jesus | 
his son, before the foundation of the world was laid, ap- 
poiated him to be our head, our brother, our pastor, and the 
great bishop of our souls: but because that the enmity be- 
tween the justice of God, and our sins was such, that no 
flesh by itself could, or might have attained unto God, it 
behoved that the Son of God should descend unto us, and 
take to himself a body of our body, flesh of our flesh, and 
bone of our bone, and so become the Mediator between 
God and man, giving power to so many as believe on him, 
to become the sons of God, as himself also witnesseth, 
‘IT pass up to my Father and your Father, unto my God 
and unto your God,’ by which most holy fraternity, whatso- 
ever we have lost in Adam is restored again, and for this 
cause we are not afraid to call God our Father.” And in 
the ninth article they say; “ that our Lord Jesus Christ. of- 
fered himself a voluntary sacrifice to the Father for us, that 
he suffered contradiction of sinners, that he was wounded 
and plagued for our transgressions—that he suffered for a 
season the wrath of his Father, which sinners had deserved 
—that they are blasphemous against Christ’s death, and the 
everlasting purgation and satisfaction purchased to us by 
the same,” who affirm the contrary. 

As to their views of the nature of the satisfaction made 
by Christ, nothing could be more satisfactory, nothing more 
decisive than those selections which have been laid before 
the reader, yet as to the extent and precise objects of the 
atonement, there is nothing here very specific; but the same 
reasoning which has been applied to the articles of the church 
of England, may be applied to the Scotch Confession. The 
Presbyterian form of church government, which gave all the 
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ministers, as co-presbyters, equal power, in the adop- 
tion of creeds, and put it out of the power of one priest, 
or a few priests, to alter the standards of the church; ren- 
dered it impossible to change the item), oF introduce 
errors into it, without the consent of a majority of the — 
clergy; and formed a strong barrier against the inroads of 
erroneous principles. The church too, was recognised at 
the same time, in Scotland as a regular and independent 
empire, of which our Lord Jesus Christ is the only king 
and head: and as a body possessing, by delegation from the 
Redeemer a right of self-government, and of regulating its 
system of doctrine and worship, agreeably to the principles 
contained in the scriptures of truth. All the civil concerns 
of the nation were, at the same time, rendered subservient 
to the interests of this kingdom of Messiah. The nation 
was considered as bound te regulate all its civil operations 
according to the laws of Heaven, revealed inthe Bible. 
Thus we see advances made in the work of reformation 
at this early period, in North Britain, beyond any thing at- 
tained to in the continental churches and nations. We have 
a whole nation both in its civil and -ecclesiastical capacity, 
professing a belief in the atonement of Christ, and the two 
great ordinances of social order among men—the ecclesi- 
astical government and civil government, harmonizing in 
their pious efforts to extend, among all ranks, the know- 
ledge of this salutary truth. All this was modelled upon a 
plan proposed by John Calvin, which he doubtless derived 
from the church of God under the Old Testament dispen- 
sation, and in which plan, he proposed to unite all Christian 
churches into one great visible society, holding the faith 
in unity, and rendering all things subservient to its promo- 
tion. 

In England the case was very different. The monarchy 
was proud and powerful, not held in check by the nobility 
as in Scotland, but both claiming and exercising the power 
,of controling the church in all her operations, regulating 
“her creed, and imposing upon her such doctrines as it 
thought proper; and such a form of government as might 
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best subserve the interests of the throne, and increase its 
splendour. Hence, though under Elizabeth, who succeeded 
Edward VI., the knowledge of divine truth became more 
extensively diffused; and the mass of the people taught 
more generally, to place all their hopes of salvation, in the — 
mediation and satisfaction of Jesus, while they relinquish- 
ed all reliance on popish ceremonies, and priestly absolu- 
tions; yet the episcopal form of government as derived from 
the church of Rome, was still retained. In the shell which had 
contained the kernel of popish errors, was inclosed that of 
truth, which was tainted by the former corruptions; and 
that holy, spiritual worship, founded upon the atonement, 
_as actually made, was never practised in England, to the 
same extent as in Scotland. Still there were, in the establish- 
ed church of the former, very many great and devout men, 
and besides these, a very powerful body of Christians ar- 
dently and zealously attached to the truths and the order 
of primitive times, who were known by the name of Puri- 
tans, and who were wholly adverse to the episcopal form of 
church government. They also embraced in the fullest man- 
ner the creed of the Genevan school, in relation to the doc- 
trines of grace. They also contended for the liberties of the 
subject, in opposition to the despotic power of the crown, 
and thus rendered their cause popular. The spirit of the na- 
tion was roused, and the people assumed so high a tone, 
that an invitation was given to reform the church. 
The act of parliament calling the assembly of divines at 
Westminster, passed on the 12th of June, 1643, and William 
Twisse was appointed by the parliament to be the moderator 
of that body. The express object of this clerical con- 
vocation, was to consult with relation to the doctrines, dis- 
cipline, and worship of the church of England. Previously 
to this time the diffusion of learning through England, had 
been prodigious. The impulse was given about the time, 
when through the influence of Cranmer, the professors 
from the continent had been invited to Oxford university. 
Ancient languages, especially Latin, Greek and Hebrew, 
the physical sciences, and moral philosophy had been culti- 
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vated with remarkable success. The clergy especially, had 


become a very learned body, and they had contributed 
amply toward the elucidation of the system of grace, by ap- 
plying the force of their genius, and their attainments in li- 
terature to biblical criticism. In no kingdom of Europe, 
were there so many truly learned and eminent men as in 
Scotland and England; and the nation generally had become 
sensible of the importance of divine truth. But the public 
mind was exceedingly distracted by the contending claims 
of opposing systems. 

The ablest divines in England, with many distinguished 
members of parliament, were selected, as the members who 
were to compose the assembly. The number of divines was 
ninety-six, among whom we find the distinguished names 
of Calamy, Chalmers, Whitaker, Arrowsmith, Lightfoot, 
Gattaker, Burrows and Twisse. Commissioners were also 
appointed from Scotland, of their most distinguished di- 
vines, Henderson, Rutherford, Gillespie, Bailie and Doug- 


lass, and John, earl of Cassils, John Lord Maitland, and: 


sir Archibald Johnston of Narristown. There was probably 
never a more splendid constellation of learning, talents and 
piety collected together than that which this assembly com- 
prised. They met in king Henry VIIth’s chapel, on the 
first of July, 1643. Besides various other instruments, rela- 
tive to their system of ecclesiastical order, they formed that 
celebrated instrument, known by the name of the West- 
minster Confession of Faith, and the Larger and Shorter 
Catechisms. For precision of thought, accuracy of arrange- 
ment, and correct views of the system of grace, the church 
has never been favoured with any uninspired works so per- 
fect as these. This system is one of the most glorious fruits 
of the reformation. 

We shail exhibit, on the doctrine of the atonement, a 
few extracts from it. The third chapter of the Confession 
relates to the divine decrees, in the fifth section of which 
we have these words:—“ Those of mankind that are pre- 
destinated unto life, God, before the foundation of the 
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world was laid, according to his eternal and immutable 
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purpose, and the secret counsel and good pleasure of his 
will, hath chosen, in Christ, unto everlasting glory, out of 
his mere free grace and love, without any foresight of 
faith or good works, or perseverence in either of them, or 
any other thing in the creature, as conditions or causes 
ita him thereunto, and all to the praise of his ooh 
grace.” 

And article sixth:—‘* As God hath appointed the elect 

unto glory, so hath he by the eternal and most free pur- 
pose of his will, foreordained all the means thereunto. 
Wherefore, they who are elected, being fallen in Adam, are 
redeemed by Christ, are effectually called unto faith in 
Christ, by his Spirit working in due season, are justified, 
adopted and sanctified, and kept by his power through faith 
unto salvation; neither are any other redeemed by Christ, 
effectually justified, called, adopted, sanctified, and saved, 
but the elect only.” 
_ Article seventh:—‘ The rest of mankind God was pleased 
according to the unsearchable counsel of his own will, 
whereby he extendeth or withholdeth mercy as he pleaseth, 
for the glory of his sovereign power over his creatures; to 
pass by, and to ordain them to dishonour and wrath for their 
sin, to the praise of his glorious justice.” 

Of original sin, they say (chap. iv, art. 2.) “ By this sin,” 
the sin of our first parents, “they fell from their original 
righteousness and communion with God, and so became 
dead in sin, and so wholly defiled in all their faculties, and 
parts of soul and body.” 

And in article fourth:—“ From this original corruption, 


__ whereby we are utterly indisposed, disabled, and made 


opposite to all good, and molly Ped to evil,—do pro- 
ceed all actual transgressions.” 

Again article sixth: —“ Every sin both original and ac- 
tual, being-a transgression of the righteous law of God, 
and, contrary thereunto, doth, in its own nature, bring guilt 
_ upon the sinner, whereby he is bound even to the wrath of 
God, and curse of the law, and so made subject to death, 
- with all its miseries, spiritual, temporal and eternal.” 
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a The views of the Westminster divines, in relation to the 
‘covenant entered into between the Father and the Son for 
the redemption of sinners from these evils, is expressed in 
the following words:—‘“ Man, by his fall having made him-. 
self incapable of life by that covenant” (the covenant of 
works made with Adam) “ the Lord was pleased to make 
a second, commonly called the.covenant of grace: wherein 
he freely offereth unto sinners life and salvation, requiring 
of them faith in him, that they may be saved, and promising 
to give unto all those that are ordained unto life his Holy 
Spirit to make them able and willing to believe.” 
To the same effect, in chapter eighth:—“ It pleased God 
in his eternal purpose, to choose and ordain the Lord Jesus 
Christ, his only begotten son, to be the mediator between 
God and man; the prophet, priest and king, the head and sa- 
viour of his church, the heir of all things and the judge of 
the world, unto whom he did from all eternity give a people 
to be his seed, and to be by him redeemed, called, justified, 
sanctified and glorified.” As to his accomplishment of this 
work, they say:—‘* This office, the Lord Jesus did most 
willingly undertake; which, that he might discharge, he 
was made under the law, and did perfectly fulfil it, endured 
most grievous torments in his soul, and most painful suffer- 
ings in his body; was crucified and died, was buried and 
remained under the power of death, yet saw no corruption. 
On the third day he arose from the dead, with the same 
body in which he suffered, with which also he ascended into 
heaven, and there sitteth at the right hand of his Father, 
making intercession, and shall return to judge men and 
angels. Jesus, by his perfect obedience, and sacrifice of 
himself, which he, through the eternal Spirit, once offered 
up unto God, hath fully satisfied the justice of his Father, 
and purchased not only reconciliation, but an everlasting 
inheritance in the kingdom of heaven, for all those whom 
the Father hath given unto him.” 
To complete this most perspicuous view of the plan of 
salvation, they thus express themselves: —“ To all those for 
whom Christ hath purchased redemption, he doth certainly 
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and effectually apply and communicate the same, making in-. 
tercession for them, and revealing to them in and by the 
word the mysteries of salvation; effectually persuading them 
by his holy spirit to believe and obey; and governing their 
hearts by his Holy word and Spirit, overcoming all their 
enemies, by his almighty power and wisdom in such man- 
her and ways as are most consonant to his wonderful and 
unsearchable dispensation.—Those whom God effectually 
calleth, he also freely justifieth; notby infusing righteousness 
into them, but by pardoning their sins, and by accounting 
and accepting their persons as righteous; not for any thing 
_ wrought in them, or done by them, but for Christ’s sake 
alone; nor by imputing faith itself, the act of believing, or 
any other evangelical obedience, to them, as their righteous- 
ness, but imputing the obedience and satisfaction of Christ 
to them, they receiving and resting on his righteousness by 
faith; which faith they have not of themselves, it is the gift 
of God.—God did from all eternity, decree to justify all 
the elect, and Christ did in the fulness of time, die for 
their sins and rise again for their justification: nevertheless 
they are not justified, until the Holy Spirit doth in due time, 
actually apply Christ unto them.” 

God has probably intended, by permitting men to introduce 
errors into the church, that the refutation of them should 
impart new light to the minds of men, in relation to the 
truths of his gospel. Though it is utterly impossible to ren- 
der the doctrines of the divines of the orthodox school, who 
have employed their pens on the doctrine of the atonement, 
in composing ecclesiastical standards, consistent with them- 
selves, on any other ground than that on which the divines 
at Westminster took their stand; yet it is certain, that we 
cannot any where find such luminous views of the system 
of grace asin the Westminster confession of faith. Had it 
not been for the errors of Arminius and his followers, which 
gave occasion for the synod of Dort, and for the discussions 
which took place in that venerable and illustrious body, we 
should not probably have had from those British divines so 
perspicuous a display of divine truth, as that which has been 
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just laid before the reader. The divines of Britain had taken 
a deep interest in the Arminian question, before and after 
the meeting of the synod of Dort, and the transactions of 
the synod had been published, and were extensively known in 
England and Scotland, before the meeting of the Westmins- 
ter assembly. The Arminian errors, too, had travelled into 
Britain, and were embraced and defended both from the pul- 
pit and the press; many of the British divines had entered 
the lists of controversy, and, with great force of argu- 
ment, met and defeated the friends of this grand continen- 
tal error. They had also an opportunity to avail themselves 
of all the writings, the confessions and creeds, of preceding 
reformers; and they had not failed to embrace it: hence it is 
not surprising that the work of reformation, at this period, 
should have advanced beyond any point to which it had pre- 
viously attained. To this superior progress in the develope- 
ment of the Christian system, Great Britain doubtless, owes 
her superiority in literature. As Geneva excelled in learning 
all other parts of the continent, so for the very same rea- 
son, Scotland and England, outstripped in their schools, in 
learned men, and in the general walks of literature, the 
whole continent. Those who employ their talents in illus- 
trating the Christian system, have the most ample scope for 
the exercise of genius, and derive from their enquiries an 
expansion of thought, and a grandeur of conception, which 
increase their acumen, in researches even of a literary 
nature. 

It was the intention of the distinguished men who formed 
the Westminster confession, together witha complete system 
of ecclesiastical order, to give to the whole as much per- 
manency as possible. Accordingly all these doctrines receiv- 
ed the sanction of Parliament, whose members as civil 
rulers, expressed their belief of them, and their resolution 
to adhere to them; and also that of Charles I. They more- 
over resolved to bind themselves and the whole nation by a 
solemn national and church covenant to maintain the truths 
exhibited in the standards which had been formed. In Israel, 
by the command of God, when any great defection had taken 
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place, and the king and the people returned to their duty, 
in order to confirm the reformation, and increase their con- 
fidence in each other’s sincerity, the whole congregation 
entered into solemn covenant with God, and with one ano- 
ther, that they would adhere stedfastly to their duty. Such 
was the object of the covenant, in the days of Hezekiah. 
The churches and states on the continent, which had em- 
braced the reformation, and had been pressed by enemies, 
had copied the example of the people of God in the days 
of old. The example too had been set for the whole British 
empire, by the kingdom of Scotland, which had entered 
into anational and church covenant in the preceding century. 
Upon the adoption of the Scotch confession, by the assem- 
bly of the church of Scotland, the king, the royal family, 
the nobility, and people, all united in a solemn bond, rati- 
fied by oath, to abide by the truths which it contained, in- 
voking the divine aid and blessing upon the kingdom, and 
thus placing the nation under the protection of that Re- 
deemer, through whose atoning sacrifice, they hoped as 
individuals to be saved. This instrument is known by the 
name of the National Covenant of Scotland. It was sub- 
scribed by the king 1530, and again renewed and solemnly 
approved in the years, 1638, and 1640. 

These examples were imitated by the whole British na- 
tion, which bowed before the throne of Emmanuel, and cast 
down its crown at his feet, at the formation and ratification 
of an instrument binding the three kingdoms of Scotland, 
England, and Ireland, to continue in the profession of the 
truth as exhibited in their standards, and calling upon Jesus 
as king to grant his protection, assistance and blessing. All 
ranks of men, from the king upon the throne to the hum- 
blest cottager, subscribed this instrument. The divines of the 
assembly of Westminster, both houses of Parliament, and 
the assembly of the church of Scotland, subscribed this co- 
-venant, in 1643. It was again renewed with an acknow- 
ledgment of sins, and engagement to perform all the duties 
which it enjoined, by all ranks of society in 1648; by king 
Charles II, at Spey, June 23d, 1650; and again at Scoon, 
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January 1st, 1651. Here we behold a great empire, in all 
its departments, in the most solemn manner giving its full 
approbation to the doctrines of the Genevan school, and 
binding itself, by solemn oath, to adhere to these truths, 
and to oppose the contrary errors, All these great effects 
may be traced, in a good measure, to the instrumentality 
of the indefatigable of Calvin. 

The doctrine of the atonement was the sgl from which 
all parts of this splendid reformation radiated, as from a 
common centre, in which they all inhered, and from which 
they derived their strength, when combined into a whole. 
But still there were two reasons, which prevented it from 
possessing that stability of character that would have been 
desirable. One was the character of Charles II. and of his 
courtiers; who were ambitious men, unacquainted with the 
power of the religion which was placed on the throne, and 
so hypocritical as to express in a most solemn manner, a 
belief in those truths which they did not embrace. The 
other was the state of the people, whose minds had not been 
sufficiently enlightened, nor their manners sufficiently re- 
formed to induce them, as a body, to adhere to the truth at 
all hazards, and oppose with firmness the attempts of the 
throne to demolish the great fabric which had been erected. 
All had been effected, through the instrumentality and influ- 
ence of a few choice minds, possessing great illumination 
and profound sagacity. 

Every machine which could be put into operation by the 
‘crown, was set in motion to destroy the work which had 
been accomplished. When deception and duplicity were 
thought to be most effectual, they were employed, and open 
violence, injustice and cruelty, when they suited their steady 
purpose. It was for a short time only, that the king and his 
friends were permitted to prosecute these plans. In Scot- 
land, there was a minority composed of the friends of popery, 
prelacy, and arbitrary government, who were hostile to the 
reformation. Cromwell invaded Scotland, and defeated the 
king’s army under general Leslie at Dunbar, and the king 
was compelled to seek safety by flight to the continent. After 
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nine years’exile he was restored through the instrumentality 
of general Monk, after the end of the presidency of Crom- 
well. The Rev. Mr. Douglas was the first person who pro- 
posed his restoration. At his restoration, Charles acted 
over again the same scene of hypocrisy. 

During the government of Cromwell, the Independents, 
who reject episcopal and presbyterial government, and 
consider all ecclesiastical power to be vested in the hands of 
the minister and his congregation, prevailed in England. 
On the doctrine of the atonement, and indeed in every other 
point except that of church government, they adopted the 
creed of the Genevan school. Of this denomination was 
the Rev. Dr. fohn Owen, chancellor of Oxford University. 
He wasa manof extraordinary learning, and industry, vast 
conceptions, profound knowledge of the Christian system, 
and fervent piety. He wrote and published between eighty 
and a hundred volumes, all of which were designed to illus- 
trate the system of redemption, especially the doctrine of 
atonement. The Socinians, the Arians, the Pelagians, and 
the Arminians, were the adversaries, against whom he di- 
rected his heaviest artillery. His greatest work is a com- 
mentary on the epistle to the Hebrews, in four volumes 
folio. Itis a work of stupendous labour, the whole of which 
may be considered as a dissertation on the doctrine of the 
atonement; in which he defends from the text of the apos- 
tle and collateral passages of scripture, the infinite dignity 
of the person of Messiah, who makes the atonement; the 
infinite value which it possesses; and proves that in its extent 
and object it is limited to those who were elected by God 
the Father from all eternity, and given to the Son, to be 
redeemed by him; and that all others are excluded. This 
he infers from the doctrine of substitution, illustrated by 
copious illustrations of the sacrificial ritual of the Jews, from 
the eternal covenant, from express declarations of scripture 
and from the justice of God. He also exhibits and amply 
proves the total depravity of human nature, and the utter 
incompetency of man to aid himself by his works, or to do 
any thing by which he can merit salvation. In early life, this 
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great divine read very extensively the ancient fathers of the 
church, studied with care the writings of the Jewish rabbins, 
and was intimate with the poets, philosophers, historians, and 
metaphysicians of the Grecian republics, and of the Roman 
empire. His treasures of learning were vast, and his mind 
of gigantic magniiude, and his conceptions grand. All these 
were laid under contribution in the execution of this work. 
Such a monument of learning, divinity, intellect and piety 
has never been erected by any other writer, to the honour 
of the British empire. His exercitations alone, preparing the 
way for his commentary, would fill more than one folio vo- 
lume. In every work which he has left behind him, we 
trace the features of the same mighty mind, which fabrica- 
ted the Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews. Owen 
may be compared to Du Moulin of France, to Luther of 
Germany, to Witsius of Holland, to Calvin and Turrettin 
of Geneva. The nature of his works and their plan did not 
require him to be so systematic as Turrettin, and his mind 
was not probably trained to the formation of such a metho- 
dical digest, as ‘that of the Genevan divine; in other respects, 
they were very similar to each other, lived at the same time, 
and, except on the article of church government, fully har- 
monized in their views of the doctrines of the system of 
grace. Owen’s mind was not so polished nor his imagination 
so rapid, nor so chaste as that of Calvin; while he entered 
into the details of the work of redemption with more per- 
spicuity than that divine. He was less copious and eloquent 
than Du Moulin, but he possessed more energy of native 
genius, more learning, and was more profound. He was 
more refined in his views and whole character than Luther, 
while in the boldness of his investigations, and in the rapi- 
dity of his intellectual operations, he was not quite equal to 
the German reformer. Witsius was more refined, more 
accurate, and. more classical than any of the others, but 
inferior to them all in intellectual vigour, and depth of learn- 
ing. The theological works of these five divines form a 
complete theological Encyclopedia. Men in our day talk 
of the improved state of theology. But what are all modern 
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divines compared to those wonderful men, who with many 
others of their cotemporaries and predecessors in the work 
of reformation, exhibited a vastness of mind, and an ex- 
tent of learning which astonish us? The human mind, at that 
time, awoke from the slumber of ages, and performed at- 
chievements in exploring the treasures of science and reli- 
gion, which command the admiration of all lovers of 
knowledge, while they awaken the gratitude of the pious 
to the God of grace, for his goodness in raising up such 
instruments to enlighten that, and each succeeding age. 

All that was done by these illustrious men in Britain was 
almost destroyed by Charles after his restoration. He fell 
upon those very men who had been instrumental in his recal 
with all the merciless rage of persecution, abjuring all his 
solemn obligations—and. breaking through ties the most sa- 
cred. The earl of Argyle, who placed the crown upon his 
head, and William Guthrie, a pious divine, who had been 
very active in his restoration, and had preached his coro- 
nation sermon, he beheaded. He embraced the Catholic 
religion, and shewed that he was animated by all its perse- 
cuting spirit. The people, always too ready to follow the 
example set by princes, together with the great body of 
the clergy, betrayed the cause of truth into the hands of the 
enemy. | | 

The revolution which placed William and Mary on the 
throne of England, established the episcopal form of church 
government in England, and nominally made the thirty- 
nine articles the standard of doctrine, both in Ireland and 
England, while presbyterianism was established in Scotland. 
The sword of persecution was sheathed, but this was the 
only advantage which the church derived from this event. 
The profligacy which prevailed in the court during the 
reign of the house of Stuart, especially the latter part of it, 
and the general relaxation of principle, have continued to 
produce the most deplorable effects, ever since the present 
order of things has been established in Britain. The most 
monstrous errors and heresies have issued from the bosom 
of the established church, all which have, either in a greater 
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or less etree! attacked the doctrine of the atonement. The 
Arminian error, we have before remarked, early spread 
into England. Archbishop Laud, who, by his tyrannieés, and 
murders, has rendered his character sufficiently notorious, 
was one of the greatest patrons of Arminianism. He would 
willingly have rendered the thirty-nine articles Arminian, 
but the state of public opinion would not permit him. 
Though these articles are Calvinistic, and form the creed 
of the British establishment, it is merely so in name. Men, 
while they must swear to support them, before they can be 
elevated to the dignities of either church or state, may and 
do hold, and publicly avow, sentiments directly hostile to 
them, even in points of capital importance. Many Arminian 
writers have attempted to pacify their consciences by elabo- 
rate works, designed to prove that in the articles there is 
nothing absolutely inconsistent with the Arminian creed. 
A great majority of the clergy of the episcopal church have 
been avowedly of the Arminian school, and a host of writers 
have employed their pens in dressing up in a new form, the 
very arguments of Arminius and his immediate disciples, 
which had been triumphantly refuted long before by Cal- 
vinistic divines, both in Britain and on the continent. At 
the head of these stands Whitby, who adopts all the doc- 
trines exhibited by the remonstrating Arminians, at the 
synod of Dort, except that of perfectibility. 

What has been experienced in all ages of the church, has 
been exhibited in the British established church:—those 
who have been the most clamorous for the moral powers of 
human nature, and for the efficacy of good works, have been 
the most deficient in performing them. The church has 
been overflown with immorality. Even the warmest friends 
of the episcopal establishment admit, that the life and power 
_of religion have ina great measure departed from the ma- 
jority of its professors. About the time of the meeting of 
the assembly of divines at Westminster, and even from the 
commencement of the reformation in Scotland, the re- 
formers, both clergy and laity, were conspicuous for their 
attention to the practical duties of religion. The churches 
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were crowded, the performance of secret prayer, family de- 
votion, and the instruction of children, both by heads of fami- 
lies and the pastors of the congregations, were attended to 
with great punctuality. Offences were comparatively rare, 
and discipline was exercised by church officers with vigilance 
and justice. Mere form was not sufficient to satisfy the 
Scottish and English ‘reformers; they sought after experi- 
mental religion, and knew what it was. The pulpits were 
not occupied with hollow dissertations, on decency and mo- 
rality, such as would have been more worthy of Epictetus or 
Seneca, than of Christian bishops; but the doctrines which 
improve the heart and promote vital godliness, such as Paul 
and his fellow apostles taught, were themes dealt upon by 
the reformed preachers. Men were sensible of their per- 
sonal weakness and imperfection, acknowledged them, 
looked to God for aid, and received it. They did not hope 
to obtain salvation by their own good works, and thus ren- 
der them hostile to the nature of the gospel dispensation; 
but relying upon the atonement, “ practised holiness in the 
fear of the Lord,” with a view to glorify the Redeemer and 
make themselves meet for the enjoyment of heaven. 

At the time when the royal army and that of Cromwell 
were encamped against each other, every morning and even- 
ing the praises of God were heard along the whole lines of 
both armies, and prayers were offered up in the tents of the 
warriors. Modern infidels mock at all this as hypocritical 
cant, and so do graceless professors,—by which they only 
proclaim their own ignorance and impiety. 

After the work of reformation was, in a great measure, 
undone, and the Arminian heresy became prevalent, the 
reverse of all this was exhibited in Great Britain,—on the 
throne, in the army, in the cabinet, and in the sacred pulpit. 

A denial of the doctrine of the divine decrees, and of the 
definite atonement, was the point at which they began to 
diverge from the truth in the British islands, as we have 
seen the reformers doing on the continent; and like the con- 
tinental backsliders, they did not stop here. The next step 
was Socinianism. All the Arminians did not indeed become 
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Socinians. Many who embraced the creed of Arminius, 
deplored the general laxity of morals and want of religion, 
which they saw prevailing in the episcopal church, and cone 
tended for the practice of the duties of religion. These 
people soon became a distinct class. While they adhered to 
the form of government in the church of England, and did 
not formally secede from their communion, they generally 
worshipped in societies collected together by harmony of 
views and feelings. They were distinguished by the name 
of Methodists. Their preaching, of the declamatory kind, 
consisted of warm and vehement addresses to the passions, 
mingled with great enthusiasm, and was directly the reverse 
of those cold, moral harangues, which were general among 
the episcopal clergy. They embraced in full the creed of 
Arminius, and pushed it even to greater extremes than its 
author. ladeed their zeal for it knew no bounds. Attempts 
to vindicate it were the chief doctrinal discussions which 
they mingled with their furious declamations. With all their 
extravagance, there was doubtless much real piety among 
them. ‘hey rather despised human learning than sought to 
cultivate it; and without hesitation licenced lay preachers, 
who appeared _to be devout and to possess a talent. for de- 
clamation. This even formed a part of their plan. — 

The great organizer and leader of this sect in England, 
was Mr. John Wesley, a man of strong passions, great zeal, 
indefatigable industry, and possessing much knowledge of 
human nature and of the means of governing men, but 
without much learning, or solid powers of intellect. He 
acquired a vast popularity, and extensive influence; and 
under his direction, the society increased rapidly. It is not 
astonishing that it did. All men are as naturally Arminians 
as they are naturally depraved. While Christians in the 
British established church did not possess the means of be- 
coming acquainted with the doctrines of the Holy Scriptures 
through the public teachers of religion, and while they were 
justly displeased with the lukewarmness and even want of 
religion which characterised the great body of the English 

_ episcopal clergy, it was perfectly natural that they should — 
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attach themselves to the methodist connexion, in which 
they found so much zeal for practical piety. Wesley’s suc- 
cess led him on to extravagance. Many of his disciples 
affirmed, that they had arrived at that state of perfection, 
which he, after the Holland Arminians, asserted to bé'at- 
tainable by Christians in this life. These he collected into a 
species of monastery; but not long after it was established, 
the breaking out of the passions, and the most violent con- 
tentions among his perfect saints, both male and female, 
dissolved the establishment. 4 

Augustus Toplady was the great antagonist of Wesley 
and the English Arminians. He translated from the Latin of 
Jerome Zanchius, a dissertation en the doctrine of divine 
decrees and definite atonement, and accompanied it with 
notes, in which there were contained a most triumphant 
refutation of Arminianism, and a tremendous castigation of 
Wesiey. His satire is most severe, but sometimes he 
descends in his satirical remarks below the dignity of his 
subject. ) 

The methodist society in England continues to stand at 
the present time on nearly the same ground that they occu- 
pied in the time of Wesley as to doctrine, while their 
numbers have greatly increased. They are perhaps the only 
instance of a society existing for a considerable length of 
time in the belief of the Arminian creed, without many of 
its members progressing into Arianism, or Socinianism. 
There are two causes for this. They possess few learned 
men, or writers who are able to pursue a train of reasoning, 
and follow out their creed into those heretical dogmas which 
necessarily flow from it when closely examined; and their 
attention is chiefly directed to mere practical exhortations, 
giving them little time to examine doctrines. Many of them 
are also pious, and would shudder at the heresies that grow 
out of their system. But whenever the clergy of this de- 
nomination become learned men and close thinkers, should 
such an event ever take place, they will, unless divine grace 
prevent, travel in the same path which their predecessors 
have done, into the regions‘of heresy and infidelity; or they 
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will retrace their steps, and embrace the doctrines taught 
by the Calvinistic divines, and derived from the sacred 
oracles. | 

While many of the more devout and zealous part of the 
Arminians in the episcopal church in England, ran into the 
enthusiastic extravagancies of the methodist society, the 
lukewarm and philosophical Arminian went on from attack- 
ing the doctrine of a definite atonement and divine decrees, 
to deny the doctrine altogether. They perceived that if the 
atonement is said to be made for all equally, and that it is 
from the exercise of the natural powers of man, that one is 
made to differ from another, then the salvation of the sinner, 
after all, depends upon his own exertions. If the sinner is 
saved by his own good works, why may he not as well be 
saved without an atonement? What need for the atonement: 
Why may not the sinner at once save himself by making an 
atonement for his sins through his own faith and repentance; 
_ and by his virtue and piety merit for himself the favour of 
God, and eternal glory, without all the machinery of a satis- 
faction, a Mediator, an application by the Holy Spirit, and 
an acceptance of it by the sinner, through faith? By a very 
natural train of reasoning from Arminian premises, they 
arrived at a conclusion entirely subversive of the atone- 
ment. This was not enough. Why, since they had found 
that there was no need of a satisfaction, should the Son of 
God assume human nature and endure all the sufferings of 
which the scriptures speak? Why such a stupendous event, 
when man can save himself? There was no way of answer- 
ing satisfactorily these questions, but by denying that Jesus 


Christ is the Son of God, a divine person, and asserting that. 
he was a mere creature, a mere man, in all respects like. 


other men, but remarkably favoured by inspirations from 
the wisdom of his own intellectual powers. This conclusion 
many embraced, and became, as we have before remarked, 
open Socinians, who utterly reject the faith of the gospel. 
Many of the clergy embraced these views, and main- 
tained them in private lie, while they did not dare to in- 
troduce them into their exhibitions from the pulpit. Others 
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taught them publicly; while some boldly separated them- 
selves from the church, and attacked with great fury her 
articles, her whole creed, and her clergy. At Hackney there 
was a school, in which the greatest latitude of opinion and 
discussion was permitted on all points, and the students 
allowed to assail every doctrine of every school, either 
heathen, Christian, or infidel. This institution was under the 
direction of Socinians; and in it they educated youth for the 
ministry, with a view to prepare them for attacking the 
throne of Emmanuel, and plucking, if possible, the crown 
of divinity and universal government from his head. This 
school they were forced to discontinue, as the young men 
who had been thus drilled in the ranks of heresy, did not 
choose to be confined, in their operations, to the points to 
which their leaders wished to limit them. Multitudes boldly 
went over to the camp of the infidels, and openly renounced 
all belief in the divinity of the Holy Scriptures. The in- 
dignation of all Christians was aroused. against an institu- 
tion, that thus corrupted the youth of the kingdom, and it 
was abandoned. : 

As Wesley, on the one extreme, was the leader of a 
methodists, so Dr. Joseph Priestley became the most dis- 
tinguished of all the disciples of the Socinian mania. He 
was born of pious parents, who believed the doctrines of the 
Calvinistic system, and who, in his infancy, instructed him 
in them. He tells us in his life written by himself, that when 
thinking on the doctrine of original sin, he found he could 
not repent of it; and from this exercise of his mind, he was 
led to doubt of its truth, and finally rejected it. His next 
step was to maintain, that Jesus Christ died for the sins of 
all mankind.* Here we find him precisely on the Arminian 
_ ground. In his Memoirs alluded to above, when speaking 
of this period of his life, he says, that a pious aunt with 
whom he lived was remarkably punctual in attending to the 
duty of prayer, and in enforcing it upon him; that this 
punctuality was disgusting to him; and he recommends to 


* Memoirs of Dr. Priestley, Vol. I. p, 12. 
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parents not to be very strict in discharging this duty, least 
their children should contract a dislike to it.* This, truly, is 


” worthy of the opinions which he embraced! After adoping 


the doctrine of an indefinite or general atonement, made for 
all mankind, he next became an Arian, and says that in a 
qualified manner he still believed a satisfaction for sin 
to have been made by Christ Jesus. He was placed in the 
school at’ Hackney, in which he imbibed a part of the he- 
resics mentioned above, and was conspicuous for his in- 
dustry, acuteness, and readiness in the defence of the various 
metaphysical and theological positions which he assumed. 
When he became Arian, he began to preach what he calls 
“the unity of God;” in other words, he began to preach 
against the doctrine of the trinity. It was not long until he 
totally rejected the doctrine of the atonement. The entire 


denial of this doctrine, he could not render consistent with’ 


the reasonings of Paul. With a boldness every way worthy 
of himself and the cause which he espoused, he immediately 
began to charge the apostle with unsound logic, and thought 
he found him guilty of drawing false conclusions from the 
premises which he had assumed. These critical remarks and 
reviews of the great apostle of the gentiles, he submitted in 
writing to some learned friend of the episcopal church, but 
was surprised at the narrowness of his views; in not relish- 
ing his castigation of the inspired oracles. Indeed, he did 
not satisfy himself with accusing thzs apostle of inaccuracy; 
other apostles and writers of the New Testament, he found 
to reason as badly as Paul. “ At a profuse expense,” says 
he,} “‘therefore of figures and allusions, fetched from the 
Jewish ritual, to make the new religion the better to tally 


with the old, liberties too great for our European manners, 


but not greater than the Jewish nation had been accustomed 
to, at the expense therefore of no sincerity or integrity, they 


suit their entertainment to those who were to be inyited 


fArst to partake of it.” In this sweeping sentence, he would 


* Memoirs of Dr. Priestley, Vol. I. p. 14. 
Tt Appendix to Vol. Il. of his life, p. 579. 
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seem to include all the writers of the New Testament. 
How unlike must the doetor’s system be to that of the 
apostles, to that of the Holy Scriptures, when he is forced 
thus to torture the oracles of the living God? One of two 
conclusions must here be drawn with respect to Priestley; 
either that he was a deist, or that he wilfully blasphemed 
the living God. The former is the more charitable inference. 
The result of his critical examination of the scriptures, was 
a persuasion that the writers were not inspired men; that 
they wrote merely as other men do, from the exercise of 
the powers of their own understanding; that the account 
which Moses gives of the creation of the world, was a mere 
theory, to be ranked with those of Fontenelle or Buffon, 
and that the portion of scripture in which it is recorded is 
to be compared with the fabulous ages of Grecian and Ro-- 
man history; that the story of the miraculous conception is 
all untrue, whether introduced as a pious fraud by the evan- © 
gelists, or interpolated by succeeding writers, he does not 
exactly state; and that there is no such thing in any instance 
"as supernatural influence, from the Spirit of God, or from 
any angel, good or bad. 

He opened a school for the education of youth after he 
began to preach these heresies; but so good was the state of 
moral and Christian feeling in England, at that time, that he 
could not obtain pupils. He again made a similar attempt 
in another part of the kingdom, but failed from the same 
cause, notwithstanding his acknowledged talents and learn- 
ing. Parents could not trust their childrin in the hands of a 
heretic. His most intimate friends were Franklin and 
Bentley, who he says “‘ were unbelievers in Christianity, but 
of excellent taste, improved understanding, and good dis- 
position.”* His next step was to maintain that Christ was 
a mere man. As soon as he embraced this opinion, he at- 
tacked the Arians with great vehemence. In this downhill 
career, he was no doubt hastened by the instructions which 
he received from Dr. Turner of Warrington, a professed 


* Priestley’s Life, Vol. I, p 54, peli Bh 
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atheist, whose pupil he was for some time. He was intimate 
in the house of Lord Shelbourne, where he acknowledges 
that the most of the company that he saw, was infidel and 
atheistic. Such were the natural and appropriate associations 
of the Socinian doctor. He almost every year published a 
book, or several pamphlets. His rage for overturning every 
thing sacred was prodigious. The effusions of his pen are 
loose, often inaccurate, void of discrimination, but generally 
plausible, and sometimes eloquent. 

He laid the greatest stress upon his History of Early 
Opinions, in which ‘he attempts to make it appear, that the 
greater part of early Christians denied the divinity of Christ, 
and the doctrine of the atonement. His great antagonist 
was Dr. Horsely, who even in the opinion of Priestley’s 
friends, gained a victory over him, net only in relation to 
early opinions, but on other great points of the Socinian 
system. Bishop Horsely indeed, with regard to early 
opinions, has left little to be done by those who follow him. 

Dr. Priestley was not only anxious to overturn every 
doctrine which had been embraced by the British reformers, - 
but, in subserviency to this ruling passion of his mind, la- 
boured to overturn the British government too, and wished 
to see such a revolution as was going on in France. He be- 
came obnoxious to the mob, and suffered greatly from the 
riots at Birmingham; to the government, and to all Chris- 
tians, and thence came to the resolution to emigrate to 
America; where we shall hereafter see him making a figure, 
prosecuting his chemical researches with assiduity, and 
propagating his heresies to some extent, with dreadful suc- 
cess. 

The sect of Quakers arose about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, at the time of the civil commotions, in En- 
gland. Its founder was George Fox, a shoemaker, a wild 
fanatic, who, by his extravagancies, attracted general atten- 
tion, and soon collected around him a great number of fol- 
lowers. He and his disciples, at first, had no system of 
principles, and were agreed only in the rejection of the doc- 
trine of a definite atonement, and in embracing the creed of 
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Arminius in relation to the moral power of man, the divine 
decrees, and original sin. To this they soon added the doc- 
trine, that every man has a light within him from the spirit 
of God, by which he may be guided infallibly in the way of 
righteousness; and maintained that this light is of more 
importance for the direction of human conduct, than the 
Holy Scriptures. When all this is stripped of its mystical 
dress, it amounts to the same thing as the free-will of the 
Pelagians and Arminians, or the ability which they say 
every man has to obey all the commands of God. It is the 
same with the moral powers of the Socinians and Arians. 
The visionary mystic and the ungodly philosopher unite in 
attempting to elevate human rectitude, and to make the 
grace of God of none effect. They differ only in the costume 
in which they array their systems. 

The first disciples of Fox were altogether illiterate, and 
recommended their heresies to illiterate men by their wild 
enthusiasm only. A few men of learning joined them; among 
whom was Robert Barclay, the author of an Apology for 
Quakerism, written in Latin and English. The author was 
a man of considerable learning, of great industry, and of 
plausible language. He maintains in the Apology, that Christ 
died for all men; that all the human family are put into a 
condition of salvation; that heathens, as well as Christians, 
may be saved by the improvement of the light of nature; 
that though man lost, by his fall, all power to obey the 
divine commands, yet through the sacrifice of Christ Jesus 
every man has his strength restored to him, so that he can 
believe and perform all good works. This he calls * the 
forming of Christ within us,” and says, “ it is by this inward 
birth of Christ that man is made righteous, and is so ace 


counted before God: wherefore, to be plain, we are thereby; . 


and not till that be brought forth in us, formally, if we must 
use that word, justified in the sight of God, because justifi- 
cation is both more properly, and more frequently in scrip- 
ture taken in its proper signification for making one just, 
and not reputing one such, and is all one with sanctifica- 
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tion.”* He declares, “ that God ever reputed him” (Christ) 
a sinner is denied: neither did he ever die that we should 
be imputed righteous.”} “ The imputed righteousness of 
Christ is not to be found in all the Bible.”{ Barclay’s 
Apology was first published in 1675. He has taken extra- 
_ ordinary pains to retain all the reveries of his predecessor 
George Fox; and at the same time to give them such a 
colour as might render them less odious, and more similar 
to the doctrines and creeds of the reformers and reformed 
churches. He speaks, in the early part of his book, in 
high strains of encomium on the death and sufferings of 
Christ, as a propitiation for our sins. He labours, through 
more than two hundred pages, to conciliate the favour of 
the reader, by many general expressions of respect for the 
sacrifice of Christ Jesus, before he ventures to assert that 
we are justified by our pwn good works. When he does 
come to this point, it is in an indirect and uncandid man- 
ner. Christ formed within us, he has explained to be the 
formation of good principles in our hearts, in the heart of 
every man, who improves the inward light imparted to all. 
Then he tells us we are justified by Christ formed within 
us. He allows the reader. to draw the conclusion, which will 
be directly contrary to that of the apostle. The quakers, who 
embrace the Apology of Barclay, and it is in as much es- 
teem among them as the Bible, must conclude, that a man 
is justified by the deeds of the law, and that it is of works 
' that every man may boast. It must be evident to the intel- 
_ligent reader of his doctrines, that he availed himself largely 
of the writings of Arminius and the Salmurensian divines. 
His reasonings are substantially the same as theirs, in most 
points. | 

The quakers rejected the sacraments of baptism and the 
Lord’s supper, formed for themselves a dress as a’ dis- 
tinctive badge of their society, and laid aside all the forms 
of church government, which had ever been known in the 
world. Had it not been for these external distinctions, they 


* Barc. Apo. Phil. Ed. p. 222. t Ibid. 228. + Ib. p. 229, 
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would long since have abandoned the mysticism in which 
they have enveloped Arminianism, and sunk into the metho- 


dist, episcopal, or Socinian bodies. The celebrity of William — 


Penn, derived chiefly from his founding the colony of Penn- 
sylvania, who in early life was an ardent and zealous de- 


claimer among the quakers, has been a means of giving 


more reputation and permanency to this society, than if 
would otherwise have attained. It has now existed nearly 
one hundred and seventy years, but it is on the decline. 
A very plausible apology for quakerism has been lately 
published, by Clarkson, who pretends that he does ‘not 
belong to the society. But the days of quakerism are 


snearly numbered. It is devoutly to be hoped that their sim- — 


plicity of language, dress, and manners, the only things for 
which as a denomination they are to be commended, will 
not die at the expiration of their sect. The episcopal church 
is not otherwise responsible for the existence of this society 
than that. the persecutions of high churchmen goaded the 
people on to such madness. 

There is another class of mystics, which however has 
long existed in the very bosom of the episcopal church,— 
the Swedenburghians, so called from Emanuel Sweden- 
burgh, of Sweden. Swedenburgh was in the early part of 
his life a distinguished naturalist, especially a mineralogist 
and metallurgist. He wrote in Latin a treatise on mineralogy, 
which contains much useful information. Either through 
the influence of partial derangement, as some, or through 
fanaticism, as others suppose; or through pious fraud as 
others think, he pretended to have intercourse with angels. 
He commenced divine, and wrote very largely. His the- 
ological works fill twelve large octavo volumes, written in 
Latin. He denies the doctrines of divine decrees, of-atone- 
ment, and of a trinity of persons. He asserts that he was 
inspired of God to instruct both angels and men; that the 
general judgment is passed; that he attended it; and that he 

‘was commissioned to restore to men the knowledge of the 
internal sense of the scriptures, which before his time, he 
says, was entirely lost. 
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The doctrine of Swedenburgh respecting the trinity, while 
in some points it resembles the ancient Sabellian heresy, 
has also some features peculiar to itself. He says there is 
but one person in the Godhead, which person, until the in- 
carnation of Messiah, acted in one capacity. The incarna- 
tion, he explains to be the assumption of human nature, by 
this one eternal and divine person, “ going out,” to use his 
mystical and strange language, “into ultimates.”’ Hence, 
he is called Father, the human nature is called the Son; and 
the operation of this ** human divine,” and ‘ divine human” 
he calls the Spirit. What he thinks to be precisely the in- 
tention of divinity, in this assumption of humanity, it is 
very difficult to assertain from his writings and those of his 
disciples; however, they seem to consider it as resulting 
from the material creation, and the union of intellectual with 
corporeal substances in human persons. In his system there 
is nothing like the atonement of the Bible. Faith with him 
is the same with works, and has no relation to an accept- 
ance of a satisfaction made by Messiah. 

The Old Testament history is, he says, a mystical or al- 
legorical history of an ancient church, which may have ex- 
isted many millions of centuries ago, and the external things 
there spoken of all correspond to spiritual things represent- 
ed by them. In this point it resembles the doctrine of Coc- 
ceius, who maintained that the history of the Jews, was a 
type of the New Testament church; with this difference, 
that Swedenburgh makes it represent a church that existed 
before Adam, if indeed there was really such a person as 
Adam, which according to his system seems to be left in 
doubt. His descriptions of heaven, are derived from Ma- 
homet, or rather Mahomet’s and Swedenburgh’s heaven is 
derived from the Epicureans, from the e/ysia of the ancient 
heathens. He describes in his book on the heavens and 
the hells, a marriage in heaven, at which the guests was re- 
galed with the richest nectarous wines, and dressed in gor- 
geous apparel. He represents God in the “ form of a man,” 
but not the “shape;” in which he revives the heresy of the 
Anthropomorphites. The spiritual. world, he affirms to 
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correspond to the material, and that the Son of God is the 
sun and centre of the spiritual world, as our sun is the centre 
of. the material world,—an idea derived from the Platonic 
philosophy, and the heathen mythology. Into heaven and 
the enjoyments of the spiritual world may be, and he con- 
tends are, admitted many heathens. What is all this, when 
stripped of its mystical dress? Perfectly the Arminian orced 

except thathe pushes it farther, in denying the doctrine of 
the atonement, and making a sensual heaven. Though per- 
haps, after all, his mode of explaining the incarnation may 
amount nearly to the indefinite atonement, or the Salmuren- 
sian form of Arminianism. 

In his wonderful narrations, he recounts conversations 
with angels, and adventures in the spiritual world, with as 
much confidence, as he does the ordinary events of life; and 
with an extravagance, which makes us exclaim, “risum 
teneatis, amici!” At first view, we should be disposed to 
think no men in their senses, would embrace such a system, 
yet it is certain that many thousands have embraced it, 
and many of them, in other things intelligent, learned, and 
amiable. Nor is it wonderful; for the great mysteries of 
the Christian system he not only pretends to explain, but 
to make them even visible and tangible. God, he even at- 
tempts to exhibit in human form. All his heaven is visible 
and tangible. Human pride is flattered by being taught to 
believe that it comprehends fully, all the great mysteries of 
the bible; and to those who do not possess a taste for spiritu- 
al enjoyment, in communion with God, such a heaven as he 
exhibits must possess all the charms that could fascinate their 
minds. Owing to these considerations, a thousand absurdi- 
ties are digested. 

The number of disciples which have been made to this 
system is very considerable. Many of the clergy of the 
Episcopal establishment, have not only embraced the sys- 

tem, with all its extravagancies, but they preach it, and de- 
_ fend it from the press, and yet continue in the communion 
of the church. In what way they reconcile it to their con- 
sciences, to profess in the most solemn manner from year 
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to year their belief in the Athanasian creed, and the articles 
and homilies of the church, all which contain principles di- 
ametrically opposite to those which they teach, is not easy 
to conceive. 1T’o swear most solemnly toa belief in the doc- 
trine of the trinity, as contained in the creed of the Episco- 
pal church, and in the doctrine of the atonement, the total 
depravity of human nature, and other points of the Calvin- 
istic creed, as the Socinians and the Swedenburghians. of 
the church of England do, and yet to write and to preach 
against them, and -for the church to admit of all this pros- 
titution of sacred things, evince a dreadful state of ecclesi- 
astical order. The Rev. Mr. Clows, who has translated 
and published nearly all the theological works of Baron 
Swedenburgh, and has himself written largely in defence of 
them, is in full communion with the church, and the reasons 
which he pleads in vindication of this course of conduct, are 
drawn from convenience, ease and policy.. Temporal sup- 
port drawn from the exchequer of the state makes it easy 
and convenient, and his connection with the church may en- 
able him and his brethren to deceive the unwary, into the 
fatal errors which they have embraced. ‘Thus conscience is 
quieted. After all, those who embrace these two great he- 
resies, are generally among the wealthy and fashionable; 
but few of the poor are led away. ‘The Socinian is too 
frigid, too far removed from the vital warmth, which ani- 
mates the page of inspiration, and its gracious and consola- 
tory truths, for the acceptation of the poor. As Sweden- 
burgh teaches that the enjoyments, employments, and situa- 
tions of men in heaven resemble those which they have in 
the present world, people oppressed with poverty have no 
inducement toembrace such a creed. If these systems con- 
tain any gospel, it is one not preached to the poor. 

The Socinian and Swedenburghian heresies have un- 
doubtedly grown out of Arminianism as the parent stem, 
and they employ the same arguments which were long ago 
urged by Pelagius, and by Arminius, in relation to free- 
will, the moral powers of man, and the divine decrees. All 
are different corps marshalled in the same cause, and uniting 
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their forces to demolish the citadel of truth, and banish the 
atonement of the sacred oracles from the church of God. 
Thousartds, by an easy transition, have gone over to the 
camp of deism. Indeed the ebpeactaant urged by deists 
against the bible, from the time of Celsus, to the days of 
Thomas Paine, are the same that errorists and heretics 
urge against the doctrine of the atonement; the degradation 
of human nature, the merciless character of God, and the 
injustice of his plans. 

We pass over numerous other sects, which have infested 
the church in Britain; all of. which attack, in some manner, 
the doctrine of the atonement, and multitudes of which 
swarm in the bosom of the established church. 

It is consolatory to the friends of truth, that notwithstand- 
ing these errors, the cause of true religion has not been al- 
together abandoned in. the established church of England. 
There have always been able, learned and pious men, with- 
in it, who have raised their voices in vindication of the true 
Christian system, and in opposition to the errors, which have 
been overrunning it. Mr. Matthew Henry’s Commentary 
on the Old and New Testaments, is a work which has been 
highly useful to all Christians into whose hands it has fallen, 
and all orthodox divines have drawn largely upon it, for 
aid in their pulpit exhibitions. «It possesses a fund of valua- 
ble “remark and practical deduction from the source of di- 
vine truth, which have rendered it savory to all the pious. 
The views which Mr. Henry. entertains of truth are alto- 
gether Calvinistic. Like the scriptures on which he com- 


ments, he exhibits God as merciful in consistency with jus- - 


tice, and man as a fallen, impotent creature, whose sole de+ 
pendence for future blessedness must rest upon the un- 
merited goodness of God, as this has been revealed 
through the atoning sacrifice of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
_ In perfect accordance with Henry, are the commenta- 
ries of Mr. Burkitt, a highly valuable exposition of the 
_ New Testament, which abounds with evangelical and Cal- 
vinistic sentiments. These with the work of Mr. Hen- 
ry, may be considered as an antidote against the Armi- 
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pian commentaries of Dr. Clarke, whose work, while it 
oy coatains much curious matter and learned research, is en- 
cumbered with no small portion of literary lumber, and 
pedantry; and is, upon the whole, a special pleading for 
the tenets of the Arminiaa school. Whenever an oppor- 
tunity offers, and even when none is offered, the anno- 
tator attacks, with great asperity, the Calvinistic system, 
of which he evidently possesses but an imperfect know-. 
ledge. He also passes over many portions of Scripture, 
which are richly ‘stored with evangelical truth in a very 
superficial: manner, and scarcely ever unlocks the trea- 
sures of gospel truth. The work is better calculated to gra- 
tify a vain curiosity, than to feed: the soul of a Christian, 
with the bread of life which cometh down from heaven. 

Ridley, Latimer, Jewell, Reynolds and Wilkins, have 
distinguished themselves, in vindicating ably, many. points 
of the Calvinistic creed, against the attacks of errorists 
and heretics. The Bye Dr. John Pye Smith, has pub- 
lished a small work, containing some very judicious re- 
marks on Dr. Priestley’ s heresies, and detecting many 
misrepresentations, in his works, especially in his History 
of Early Opinions. 

No one has distinguished himself more as a scholar, 
and a critic, than the Rev. Dr. Magee, of Dublin Col- 
lege, in a late work on the atonement. We rejoice to hear 
the voice of Ireland raised in favour of the truth. We 
might have presented from Dr. Magee’s work many spe- 
cimens of the heresies of Priestley and his coadjutors in 
the business of tearing down the glorious fabric of di- 
vine truth, erected in the eternal councils of Jehovah, 
and exhibited in the scriptures. He has ably combated 
Taylor, Geddes, Lindsey, Belsham, Priestley, and the whole 
host of heretics; he has encountered them single-handed 
and completely vanquished them. He has also exposed 
the errors of many of the divines of the church of En- 
gland who were tenacious friends of the doctrine of atone- 
ment, but who have erred on some minor points; such 
as Warburton, who, in his Divine Legation of Moses, main- 
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tains that the Jewish sacrifices did not originate from divine 
appointment, but from heathen superstitions, and were en- 
joined upon the Jews merely from acompliance with hea- 
thenish customs and attachments. The fallacy of this hypo- 
thesis is placed in a clear light by Dr. Magee, who has 
proved incontrovertibly their divine origin. The great 
object of Dr. Magee’s book is to establish the doctrine of 
substitution—that Christ Jesus was substituted ip the room 
of sinners, and suffered that punishment which sinners would 
otherwise have endured in their own persons. This grand 
point he has settled by an extensive review of the Jewish 
ritual, particularly of the sacrifices under the law, and of 
the practice of the whole heathen world; as well as by sacred 
criticism on'those portions of both the old and new Testa- 
ment, in which the atonement is directly taught. He enters 
the field of criticism, and attacks the adversaries on their 
own ground, and with the weapons which they profess to 
wield. This work should have been laid under heavier con- 
tribution for this sketch, were it not that we hope every 
person, who wishes to be thoroughly acquainted with this 
all important subject, will read the book itself. He will 
receive the most ample testimony in favour of the truth of 
the atonement, acquire an extensive knowledge of the he- 
resies in Britain, which relate to it, and discern the present 
state of the controversy. Still Dr. Magee has not touched 
the subject of the extent of the atonement. But let it be ~ 
established, (and he has established it,) that Christ was sub- 
stituted in the room of sinners and paid to divine justice the 
debt which they owed, and the conclusion is irresistible that 
all for whom he was thus substituted, must be saved: other- 
wise God would be unjust in demanding a double payment 
for the same debt. He has proved the foundation of the 
Calvinistic system, to be established on a basis, which can- 
not be shaken. 
There is perhaps no work, since the days of the reformers, 
that exhibits so much of the patient research and learning 
of those times as Dr. Magee’s. The only point on which he 
seems not to have very clear ideas relates to the efficacy of 
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the Jewish sacrifices. He seems to admit that, in themselves, 
they possessed a certain degree of efficacy, in purging 
away some crimes committed against the Jewish polity, 
while the truth is, their whole import, their whole value, 
consisted in their being types of the great atonement offered 
up by Jesus on the cross. They were merely ‘ shadows of 
good things to come, but not the very image of them,” as 
the apostle,Paul expresses it. 

There are many denominations of dissenters, who em- 
brace the Calvinistic creed, in Scotland, England and Ire- 
land. The Presbyterians of Ireland would deserve to be 
mentioned, but the synod of Ulster, by which name their 
supreme judicatory is known, contains so many members, 
both among the clergy and laity, who have swerved from 
the truth, that the general assembly of the church of Scot- 
land have passed an act refusing to admit them to commu- 
nion with them, or to officiate in their congregations, unless 
they will undergo an examination as to their orthodoxy. The 
errors of which the Scottish church is’ afraid relate chiefly 
to Socinianism. What proportion of them have fallen into 
this slough of despair for sinners is not known, but it is great; 
and their ecclesiastical discipline is very much relaxed. 
Their state in relation to both practice and doctrine, is pro- 
bably not better than that of the established church. The 
act of the Scottish judicatory is highly creditable to them, 
and indicates that their condition, which had greatly deteri- 
orated, is now improving, while that of the Irish Presby- 
terians is growing worse. Many of the clergy indeed are 
said to be grossly immoral. 

The Anabaptists arose in Germany in the time of the re- 
formation by. Luther. They refused subjection to any 
government, committed the grossest outrages against all 
the decorums of human society, and were led by illiterate 
enthusiasts, who excited them to the commission of the 
greatest crimes. The tenet by which they were distinguished 
from all other Christians was, that children should not be 
baptized, and that those who in infancy had received that or- 
dinance should be immersed. When their fury had exhausted 
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itself they gradually formed themselves into a regular and 
orderly society, and adopted the independent form of church 
government. Their creed is generally Calvinistic, and they 
differed from the other Calvinistic churches, on no other sub* 
jects than those of infant baptism and ecclesiastical govern- 
ment. The society in England has become large, intelligent 
and respectable. One of its most distinguished writers is Dr. 
Gill, who wrote a commentary on the scriptures. He abounds 
with sound and truly evangelical views of the doctrines of 
grace, but he is a loose writer, whose sentences are fre- 
quently without end. He wrote a system of theology, which 
is rather an English compend of Turrettin, than an original 
work. On the doctrines of grace, he follows Turrettin, ex- 
cept on the doctrine of justification, which, while he main- 
tains that it is solely founded upon the righteousness of Christ, 
he asserts is from eternity, and that the justification, which 
takes place in time on the day of believing, is merely a ma- 
nifestation of that which took place in eternity. His reason- 
ing on this subject, though plausible, is altogether loose and 
declamatory. He seems not to distinguish between a deter- 
mination to justify, and the actual performance of the 
predestinated act. Booth’s Reign of Grace is preferable to 
any of his writings; but still his system forms the text book 
for nearly all the students of theology in connection with 
the regular Baptists. ‘There are numerous sects, who agree 
with the regular Baptists on the subject of infant baptism, 
but are not in communion with them. The greater part of 
these are known by the general appellation of irregular Bap- 
tists, and are of the Arminian school. Their clergy are 
generally illiterate and many of their people unenlightened. 

The regular Baptists have distinguished themselves by 
their zealous and laudable efforts for evangelizing the hea- 
then. The great missionary station at Serampore, so ‘well 
known to the Christian world, and the numerous dependen- 
cies upon it, were formed under the direction of the Baptist 
society. Though it is a subject of no little regret that the 
children of the heathen converts, made through the liberal 
and persevering exertions of these people, are not taken 
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into the visible covenant society of Messiah, yet it is con- 
soling to reflect that the doctrines, which through the in- 
strumentality of those missionaries are taught, are strictly 
evangelical. The way of salvation, through the doing and 
dying of the Lord Jesus Christ, forms the sum and ‘sub- 
stance of that gospel which they preach, and whichis now 
shedding its effulgence, upon the long benighted regions of 
the East. 

Mr. Fuller, a celebrated Baptist preacher, was one of the 
foremost in this great work. He was an honour to England, 
and generally, Calvinistic in his writings on the plan of sal- 
vation, except on the extent of the atonement. In his “ De- 
fence,” one of his last works, he has in a great measure 
corrected his former exhibitions even on this subject. 

The Secession churches of Scotland and Ireland, have 
also become powerful societies. They adhere rigidly to the 
Calvinistic system, as this is exhibited in the Westminster 
confession of faith. The secession church took its rise in 
the year 1732. It was formed by some ministers, who se- 
ceded from the revolution, or established Presbyterian 
church in Scotland. After the revolution, ministers were 
imposed upon the church, by an act of patronage, by which 
it was put into the power of one person, called the patron, 
to force a pastor upon a congregation, however disagreeable 
he might be to them. This privilege was claimed by the 
crown and surrendered by the general assembly. At an 
opening of the sessions of that body, the Rev. Ebenezer 
Erskine preached a sermon, in which he declaimed vehe- 
mently against this surrender, as a compromitment of the 
interests of the church, and gave great offence to the mem- 
bers of the assembiy, who attempted to censure him. He 
refused to submit, and together with his brother Ralph and 
two other gentlemen, Moncrief and Fisher, who joinéd him, 
declined the authority of the assembly, and formed them- 
selves into a distinct society, which was called the Secession 
church. The circumstance, which gave rise to this schism, 
rendered the cause of the Seceders very popular: they were 
orthodox and pious men, and their numbers increased ra- 
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pidly. They adopted the Westminster confession of faith 
and the larger and shorter catechisms, compiled by that 
body, as the standards of their faith, and as terms of ec- 
-clesiasticalcommunion. The doctrines which they preached 
were purely Calvinistic, and the great theme of all their 
pulpit exhibitions, was the atonement made by Christ Jesus. 
They published an instrument, which they denominated the 
act and testimony, in which they bear a very explicit testi- 
mony against many corruptions, which prevailed in the 
church and state; and recognize most explicitly the doctrines 
of the Westminster confession of faith. Their preachers 
' were generally pious and sound divines, well instructed in 
evangelical truth, and zealous in promoting it. The Erskines 
published many volumes of sermons, which abound with 
excellent matter, though their stile is far from being either 
eloquent or forcible; and their arrangement is often loose 
and unhappy. Those discourses, from the piety with which 
they abound, have been extensively read, have proved sa- 
vory to all devout people, and have formed an antidote 
against the Arminian errors among thousands of the laity. 
The Rev. John Brown, of Haddington, is the most distin- 
guished divine, which this church has produced.’ He was 
for many years their professor of divinity, and has pub- 
lished a great number of valuable books, all of which 
abound with pious and judicious remarks. His body of di- 
vinity contains an excellent epitome of the Christian system, 
and is replete with excellent matter. His Dictionary of the 
Bible is his most popular work; and it has passed through 
a great number of editions. Though Mr. Brown was not a 
man of very brilliant powers, or very profound learning, 
his industry, discrimination, and orthodoxy, were a means 
of elevating the character of the Secession church and 
greatly increasing its numbers. 

A member of. this church, Mr. M‘Crie, has lately pub- 
lished a life of the great Scottish reformer, which evinces 
much learning, sound judgment, and liberal views. He 
rescues the character of Knox from the load of obloquy 
which had been heaped upon it by infidels, heretics, and 
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lukewarm Christians, who garnish the tombs of the mar- 
tyrs; and throws a new and copious stream of light 
upon the reformation in Scotland. His book has deservedly 
acquired great reputation, for its author, even among the 
membérs of the church of England, and he is justly con- 
sidered one of the first literary men in Britain. His life of 
Knox and Magee on the atonement, seem to indicate that 
a revival of sound theology, and solid Christian literature, 
is about to commence in the British empire. While Magee 
vindicates the doctrine of the atonement, against the so- 
phistry of heretics, M‘Crie illustrates, and defends the cha- 
racters of those excellent men, who first taught the British 
nation to purge itself from popish errors, and brought tolight, 
after a long night of darkness, the way of salvation through 
the satisfaction and mediation of Messiah. 

Though the secession has been broken into three sec- 
tions, by various practical and theoretical questions, yet 
they all centinue sound on the doctrine of the atonement, 
and perfectly harmonise in their opposition to Armini- 
anism, and all its brood of heresies. They have two 
large synods in Ireland and in Scotland, and a presbytery 
consisting of about twelve ministers, forming a separate 
ecclesiastical body. The Irish synods have been somewhat 
enfeebled, and their clergy have. rendered themselves un- 
popular by accepting, since the united societies created 
disturbance, a bonus from the government, as a reward for 
their public prayers, on behalf of the government. This 
was an act altogether unworthy of faithful ministers of 
Christ Jesus. 

The reformed presbyterians, usually known by the name 
of Covenanters, are another respectable body of dissenters 
in Britain. When the king and his government, partly by 
persecution and partly by seduction, had drawn off the 
attention of all the clergy of the three kingdoms from the 
convenanted reformation, there still remained a consider- 
ble body of intelligent and respectable Christians, among 
the laity, who refused to follow their spiritual guides, in 
an abandonment of the covenants, which they considered 
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as an oath, binding the whole nation to maintain the truth; 
They declared that they would not forsake that cause, in 
which they had seen so many of their brethren ascend the 
scaffold, and approach the stake. They would not even re- 
ceive the ordinances of the gospel at the hand of those 
whom they considered as apostates and as having violated 
the oath of God. They worshipped in private societies, re- 
fusing even to hear the gospel preached by the ministers, 
whom they esteemed guilty of so criminal'a direliction of 
principle. The societies corresponded with each other, and 
thus kept up a visible organization, as far as this could be 
- done without the public officers and ordinances of the 
church. They refused to accede to the revolution settle- 
ment, when William and Mary ascended the throne, be- . 
cause the covenants were not recognised, and because they 
considered the whole establishment a mere production of 
human policy, without any respect to the glory of the Cre- 
ator, orto the interests of truth and righteousness. 

In 1706, this body of people was joined by the Rev. 
John M‘Millan, a minister who had separated himself from 
the ‘established church of Scotland, on account of the 
numerous errors with which it abounded. He was after- 
wards joined by the Rev. Mr. Nairn, a minister of the 
Secession church. A presbytery was now constituted, and 
stiled the Reformed Presbytery, from their adherence to 
the system of truth and order established at the time of the 
adoption of the covenants, when, they believed, the refor- 
mation had attained to its greatest glory. From the attach- 
ment of these people to the covenants, they were called 
Covenanters. They were also called Mountain men, from 
the circumstance of many of them having been forced to 
take refuge in the mountains as a shelter from the rage of 
their persecutors. 3 

In 1761, they published an instrument, which they styled 
the Act, Declaration and Testimony, in which they narrate 
briefly their history, and express a warm attachment to 
the cause and memory of those martyrs who had laid down 
their lives for the sake of the truth, and on behalf of the 
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covenants, to which they profess in the most solemn man- 
ner their stedfast attachment. They adopt the Westminster 
confession of faith, as an exhibition of those truths which 
form their creed. They, at the same time, give a condensed 
view of the same doctrines, expressed in their own words, 
and testify against the numerous errors of the ecclesias- 
tical and civil, establishments of the nation. They were 
a devout and intelligent people; but by their lukewarm 
neighbours, were viewed in the light of bigots. 

They and the Secession body differed, in their views re- 
specting civil government only. While the latter testified 
against the government for not adhering to the covenants, 
they acknowledged that they were the ordinance of God 
_and entitled to respect and obedience as such. They also 
held offices under the government, and took an active part 
in its concerns. The covenanters, on the other hand, main- 
tained, that its apostacy was of such a character as to de- 
prive it of all right to rule, and that it was to be numbered 
among those ‘ that had given their power to the beast;” 
* one of the thrones of iniquity, with which God has declared 
that he will have no fellowship.” With relation to the doc- 
trine of the atonement, these two branches of the church 
perfectly harmonize. : 

The covenanters have a synod in Ireland and one in 
Scotland, and their numbers, respectability and influence 
are rapidly increasing. Their preachers are learned, popu- 
lar, and eloquent. There is one point, on which they lay 
great stress and generally deal largely in their pulpit exhibi- 
tions,—the headship of Messiah over the nations. They say 
that in consequence of that humiliation to which he sub- 
mitted, in order to make an atonement, God the Father has 
highly exalted him, and given him a name above every 
name, that at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, 
and every tongue confess; that in his mediatorial character, 
he governs the nations, and that the nations should sub- 
ject themselves to his government, and regulate all their 
civil movements according to those laws, which as Medi- 
ator he has revealed in the scriptures. The Christian nation 
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which will not do so, they maintain is in a state of rebellion 
against his regal government, and will be overturned “ when 
he cometh out of his place to shake terribly the inhabitants 
of the earth;” and that therefore they are not entitled to the 
support of the people of God, as the legal representatives 
of Messiah upon earth. These are consequences deduced 
from the atonement, which thousands of Christians admit, 
but upon which none but the reformed presbyterians lay 
much emphasis. 

A very respectable work on the Trinity has lately been 
published in Britain, written by a Mr. Kidd. It is replete 
with curious matter and profound speculation. He attempts 
to prove the doctrine of the Trinity without the aid of di- 
vine revelation. He says thatas God cannot impart to his 
intelligent creatures any power which does not reside in 
himself, and as he has imparted perception and social 
powers to all his intelligent creatures, he therefore must 
have had them himself from all eternity: he must have 
possessed power to perceive objects exterior to his own per- 
son, and social powers; that these powers cannot be supposed 
to have existed from eternity without ever having been ex- 
ercised until the creation of this universe; that they must 
have had a field to exercise themselves upon, commen- 
surate with their extent; and that these powers of God the 
Father must have been employed in contemplating the per- 
son of the Son; which, from the data before laid down, 
must be infinite in all perfection. Thus he believes, that he 
proves from reason, at least the existence of two persons; 
and the third person, the Holy Spirit, he says proceeds from 
the Father and the Son, as a necessary consequence of the 
constitution of the two other Aypostases, or persons, and the 
exercise of their powers. This is not perhaps doing justice | 
to Mr. Kidd. Indeed it is impossible to do justice to such 
a work in so short an abstract. These views he attempts 
to establish from the Holy Scriptures. All orthodox divines 
have maintained that the Trinity was as necessary and na- 
tural as the existence of an eternal God, but none, so far 
as we know, has ever attempted to demonstrate from rea- 
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son, this necessity. His work has acquired great celebrity in 
Britain, and, whatever may be thought of his success in 
the chief object which he sets before him, he must rank 
high as a man of great powers and profound speculation. 
As to the qualities of matter, Deity can and does produce 
all the effects, that proceed from them: the properties of 
matter are no more than the results of his energetic ope- 
rations. b 

Before we take leave of Europe, we must cast a glance at 
the Roman catholic church. The ground which that church 
took at the great council of Trent, which met in the early part 
of the sixteenth century, was utterly subversive of the atone- 
ment. All those who deny the efficacy of indulgences, the 
absolutions of the priests, and various other means of pro- 
curing pardon, are anathematized. But the reformation soon 
operated avery considerable change for the better in the 
opinions of catholics. In 1641, Jansenius, archbishop of 
Ypres, published a book on the doctrine of grace, which pro- 
fesses to contain an explanation of the opinions held by 
Augustine, on the nature of the atonement. In 1653, pope 
Innocent ILI. condemned as extracts from Jansenius the 
following propositions: 1.‘* That there are some commands 
impossible to the saints, because they have not sufficient 
grace. 2. That grace is irresistible. 3. That a liberty free 
from restraint, not necessity, is sufficient to constitute merit 
or demerit. 4. That the Semipelagian heresy consisted in 
maintaining, that it was impossible to resist or comply with 
the motions of grace. 5. That Jesus Christ did not die for 
all men.” As far as this is perspicuous, and as far as it 
goes, it is the same with the doctrine which Calvin was 
teaching at Geneva, at the very time when the pope con- 
demned the book of Jansenius. Great numbers of the catho- 
lic clergy espoused the cause of Jansenius, and embraced 
the doctrines which he taught. A very great body of them 
united in stopping a writ of error, which had issued against 
his book. The laity of the catholic church are more en- 
lightened than they were previously to the reformation. 

The prospect, however, for the interests of truth are ir 
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some respects gloomy. The man_ of sin whose throne 
crumbled by the late revolutions in Europe, is again exalted 
by the combined efforts of all the kings of Europe. While 
heresy and lukewarmness overspread nearly all the greatest 
protestant churches, the pope is reinstated in his ghostly 
empire, and the popish religion, under his auspices, and 
those of all the kings who have given their power to him, 
again flourishes, and again threatens to cover Europe with a 
very dark night of superstition. Again the hopes of salva- 
tion, in nearly the whole of that quarter of the world, seem 
to be. directing themselves towards those miserable means, 
_which the catholic church presented, before the reformation. 
England has had a leading hand in the iniquitous elevation 
of antichrist. After his late reinstatement in his royal splen- 
dours, it is said the Prince Regent of England wrote him a 
-letter, in which he says he puts a carte blanche into the hand 
of his holiness, and that he will do whatever he commands 
in relation to the church in his dominions. If this statement 
is correct, and there is no reason to doubt it, the Prince Re- 
gent, by that act, has formally undone all that was done by 
Henry VIII. in declaring Great Britain independent of the 
see of Rome; and has formally subjected, once more, the 
British empire to the dominion of antichrist. Thus, this 
once covenanted kingdom has in the most effectual, as_ well 
as formal manner, given its power to the beast. Notwith- 
standing all that is doing in Europe to cherish Bible so- 
cieties and foster missionary efforts, we have little reason 
to hope that orthodox principles will flourish, while the pre- 
sent state of things lasts. But God will arise and have mercy 
upon Zion, for the time which he has set to favour her, has 
nearly come. He will shake down those thrones of iniquity, 
and amidst their ruins he will build his church ona Pepmay 
nent foundation. 

We now invite the attention of the reader to the new 
world, in which a vast field opens. The first settlers, who 
established themselves at Cape Cod in Massachusetts, A. D. . 
1616, were English Puritans, who understood well the doc- 
trines of grace, and adhered to them, with great firmness. 
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Though they commenced their settlement in New England 
twenty-three years before the meeting of the assembly of 
divines at Westminster, yet they embraced the same doc- 
trines which that venerable assembly embodied in their 
Confession of Faith and Catechisms. It was indeed their 
attachment to these principles, that induced them to for- 
sake their native land, and encounter all the difficulties of 
settling in a strange and distant land, among the savages of 
the wilderness. Heaven had manifested its goodness, in 
bringing to light a new world in the west, just before the 
storm of persecution burst upon the reformers, that an asy- 
lum might be afforded them, from the violence of their 
adversaries. The fathers of New England have been repre- 
sented by many of their ungrateful sons as a rude, ignorant, 


bigoted and unenlightened people. No representation, how- 


ever, could be farther from the truth, nor more injurious to 
their real character. They did not indeed possess that polish, 
which has been acquired by more modern society, but they 
had what was of incomparably more value—great piety, zeal 
for the truth, clear conceptions of what is truth, and reso- 
lution to practise the duties which it enjoins. It has always 
been customary among the New England divines, to pub- 
lish sermons which were delivered on stated and important 


occasions; and from all these that we have been able to see, 


they were harmonious and united in their attachment to the 
creed of the Genevan school, as explained and embraced by 
the British reformers. 

In 1648, the Westminster Confession of Faith was ap- 
proved by the clergy of Massachusetts; and in the year 
1680, the Savoy Confession of Faith was adopted by the 
congregational clergy assembled in Boston and its vicinity, 
as the expression of their own sentiments. The doctrines of 
this latter system are the same with those of the Westmin- 
ster confession, and in most instances expressed in nearly 
the same words. At its adoption, there does not appear to 
have been one dissenting voice, either among the clergy or 
laity. Their form of church government rendered it im- 
possible for the association of clergy, who gave it their 
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sanction, to impose it upon all the congregations under their 
charge. They could do no more than recommend it, as all 
their congregations were associated bodies, independent of 
each other. It would, nevertheless, at that time have been 
deemed highly improper for any one of the ministers or-of 
their congregations, to have departed from the system of 
truth which was embraced and recommended by the general 
convention. This very system of government, if it may be 
called a system, Opened in some measure a door for the 
introduction of error, and gave to errorists facilities for in- 
troducing their tenets, which did not exist in the presbyte- 
rian church, in which all the members are directly amenable 
to the presbytery for those doctrines which they teach. In 
the New England churches, the clergy were directly and 
immediately amenable to their own congregations only; and, 
as the authority of the association over its members was 
very slight, a minister might exhibit opinions contrary to 
the analogy of faith, for a considerable time before any 
account would be taken of him. Those, however, who were 
found to be chargeable with heresies, might be cited before 
a council, and if found guilty, deposed from office. This 
power has, in some instances, been exercised by some of 
the northern churches. 

For a considerable time after the adoption of the Savoy 
Confession of Faith, by the ministers of Boston, we have 
the most ample testimony, that the northern people main- 
tained stedfastly the principles which are contained in that 
excellent compend. be 

The churches in Connecticut had become very, numerous 
about the beginning of the last century, but the laxness of 
discipline, the irregularity of the life of many members of 
the church, and the want of an acknowledged general stan- 
dard of doctrine, began to excite the fears of many enlight- 
ened men. At Gilford a measure originated, intended to 
produce a better state of things. The civil government of 
the colony considered themselves as entitled, by their office, 
to watch over the welfare of their citizens in relation to their 
religious interests; and in 1703, they invited a convention of 
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the clergy to assemble, and devise measures for promoting 
the welfare of the church. This assembly of the Connecticut 
clergy met at Saybrook on the 13th of May, 1708; and the 
result of their deliberations was. the unanimous adoption of 
the Savoy Confession of Faith, as their standard of doctrine. 
They approve of the whole of the Westminster Confession 
of Faith, and speak of it in the very highest terms of com- 
mendation. In the Savoy confession they made a few slight 
alterations, rather of a verbal nature; but no change was 
made in the doctrine of divine decrees, the total depravity 
of human nature, and -the dehngte satisfaction made by 
Messiah for the elect. 

In an act which they passed on the subject of doctrine, 
they say:—‘“‘ As to what appertains to soundness.of judg- 
ment, in matters of faith, we deem it sufficient, that a church 
acknowledge the scriptures to be the word of God, the per- 
fect and only rule of faith and practice, and own the doctrinal 
part of the confession commonly called the articles of the 
church of England, or the confession, or catechism, larger, 
or shorter, compiled by the assembly at Westminster, or 
the confession agreed upon at Savoy, to be agreeable to said 
rule.” Here we have the whole colony of Connecticut, both 
in its civil and ecclesiastical capacities, expressing its appro- 
bation of the doctrines of the Genevan school. Any person 
who should deny the truth and divine origin of the Holy 
Scriptures, or the doctrine of the Trinity, has always in 
Connecticut been incapacitated for holding civil offices; and 
that state has always adopted the principle, that the civil 
transactions of a nation should be rendered subservient to 
the great interests of man, and that the sacred scriptures 
are the rule by which men should regulate all their civil 
affairs. To the interference of the civil power, we are in this 
instance indebted for so excellent an expression of ortho- 
doxy. This measure was a great means of harmonizing the 
affections of the Connecticut clergy, in promoting the in- 
terests of religion; and to it, doubtless, we are in part to 
attribute the excellent state of morals, and education, for 
which this state is unrivalled by any other section of the 
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union. The clergy were drawn together into a closer union, 
acquired more confidence in each other, and became more 
watchful in guarding their churches and associations against 
the inroads of error. When the people of Connecticut es- 
tablished grammar schools, or gave their sons a liberal 
education, it was chiefly with a view that the churches 
should be supplied with enlightened and learned ministers, 
who might make known to perishing sinners the way of 
salvation, through the obedience, death, and intercession of 
Messiah; and the supply of clergy always kept pace with 
their increasing population. 
In the adoption. of the Westminster and Savoy Confes- 
sions of Faith, the churches in Connecticut followed Mas- 
sachusetts, the parent from which she was descended; and 
the state of orthodoxy was probably about the same then, 
in that colony, that it had been fifty years before in the 
parent state; in which it began to decline early in the last 
century. Many great and good men exerted themselves 
with faithfulness and zeal to preserve the ancient opinions 
and habits free from corruption. Among the most distin- 
guished of these was the Mather family. The Rev. Richard 
Mather was the first of this stock, that emigrated to New 
England, to which he was driven by persecution. He arrived 
in Boston in 1635, and was the founder of a family of great 
respectability, many of whom have been ministers of the 
gospel eminent for their orthodoxy, piety, and influence in 
the political and ecclesiastical affairs of Massachusetts. His 
son, Increase Mather, was educated in Harvard college, 
where he graduated in 1656, and was ordained to the pas~ 
toral charge of a congregation, in 1659. Two years after his 
ordination he was invited to take charge of the college as 
its principal, but he preferred the situation in which he was 
placed, to the honourable station offered him. He did, in- 
deed, at first accept it, and preside at one commencement, 
but immediately after resigned, in compliance with his own 
wishes, and those of his congregation, who were warmly 
attached to him, and would not consent to part with him. 
In 1662, a vacancy happening in that office, he was again 
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solicited, as the most learned and pious man in New En- 
gland, to accept the presidency. His congregation continued 
their attachment to him, and he would not do violence to 
their feelings. But in consideration of his great merit, the 
trustees permitted him to officiate in his congregation once 
every sabbath. With this privilege he accepted the presi- 
dency, and continued to perform the duties of his office, 
with great reputation to himself, and honour to the college, 
until the year 1701, a period of sixteen years; when his age 
incapacitated him for the longer discharge of its literary 
functions. He wrote and published many books, most of 
which, that have fallen into our hands, abound with piety 
and good sense. The style, indeed, is destitute of polish 
and elegance, but the abundance of matter more than com- 
pensates for this defect. 

The Baptist society in his day were numerous and in- 
creasing; they attacked both from the pulpit and the press, 
the baptism of infants. Dr. Mather published several ser- 
mons on this controversy; and all his arguments evince not 
only the soundness of his views in relation to the subject in 
controversy, but of the doctrines of grace generally. In this 
controversy, both he and his opponent appeal to the opinions 
of the first settlers in Massachusetts, and to Dr. Owen, all 
of whom, as to their opinions in relation to the covenant of 
works, to the covenant of grace, to the doctrines of the 
Christian system, and the nature of the church, each party 
mentions with high respect. From this fact we discover, if 
any testimony in addition to their writings were deemed 
necessary, that, however the baptists and the congregation- 
alists of that time might disagree on the subject of infant 
baptism, they harmonized entirely on the doctrine of the 
atonement, and all the other fundamental doctrines of the 
system of redemption, as these are taught by Dr. Owen, 
and other writers of the Calvinistic order. They mutually 
deprecate the introduction of the Arminian errors into the 
New England churches, of which they express much fear 
from the aspect of the church and the state of public! 
opinion. 
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On the subject of Adam’s representing his posterity in 
the covenant of works, Dr. Mather thus expresses himself 
incidentally: —* If mankind confederated actually in Adam, 
their public person, when they did so much as in their pro- 
per persons, then may children actually existing in their 
proper persons, actually confederate in their public persone 
But mankind, not yet existing in their proper persons, cons 
federated in Adam their public person.” He then quotes 
from Thomas Vedelius de Deo, the following passage: 
“The sin of Adam is not another’s, but our own. Adam’s 
sin was in a manner peculiar to itself voluntary on our part, 
because as we were in Adam, so in him we willed. The will 
of Adam was the will of the whole mass.” Though the 
mode in which Thomas expresses himself is obscure, yet it 
is plain that both he and Dr. Mather held the doctrine of 
Adam’s representation of his posterity, and of all mankind’s 
sinning in him. He also quotes with approbation Mr. Nor- 
ton, to the same effect. The work from which the above 
extract is taken was published in 1775. 

Cotton Mather, the son of Increase Mather, was a much 
more voluminous writer than his father. His writings aré 
not free from some traits of superstition, but they are ortho« 
dox on the doctrines of the atonement, and all other capital 
articles of the Christian faith. His Magnalia, or History of 
New England, though evidently written with great haste, 
and though the facts are neither selected with judgment nor 
well arranged, is a treasure of historical fact, upon which 
all the succeeding historians of New England make large 
draughts. His Biblia Americana, a commentary on the Bible, 
has never been published; it is now in manuscript in the col- 
lection of the Massachusetts Historical Society. He pub- 
lished a great number of smaller works, many of which are 
highly valuable, and read with great interest by the com- 
mon people, and by the best of the clergy of the northern 
_ states. The influence which this divine had over the minds 
of the people of New England was extraordinary, and can 
no otherwise be accounted for than by-supposing that he 
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was a man of great, worth. While the Mather family pos- 
sessed this influence over the public mind, the vital spirit of 
Christianity, the faith of the Christian in the atoning sacri- 
fice of Christ Jesus, animated the church in Massachusetts. 
The clergy who were associated with them were generally 
of the same stamp with themselves. All that is excellent in 
the character of the New England people, and there is much, 
_may be tracedto these old and godly puritans. All admit 
that these were times of great piety; and that though there 
‘were many imperfections, yet it would be difficult to find 
in the history of human society more virtue than then ex- 
isted in the northern colonies. 

The clergy were well indoctrinated, and willing to be 
instructed by the great orthodox divines of the Christian 
church, who had preceded them, especially by those of the 
reformation. They were willing to travel in the plain path 
of truth, without bewildering themselves in the mazes of 
false philosophy, and idle speculation. They, above all, were 
not averse to submit their opinions to the authority of God 
speaking in the scriptures, though there were many truths — 
above the comprehension of human reason; such as the 
existence of three persons in the Godhead of one undivided 
essence, the incarnation of Messiah, and the atonement 
which he offered to eternal justice for the redemption of 
sinners. Such was the character of the clergy, who were at 
that time educated in Harvard college; which for more 
than a century was a great blessing to the New England 
churches. . 

This seminary was founded in 1638, and received its first 
endowment from Mr. John Harvard, a minister of the gos- 
pel, who resided in Charlestown. It was chartered by the 
crown of Englandin 1650. At first, it was chiefly under the 
direction of the puritan clergy; and those ministers who 
were educated in it, generally taught the Calvinistic doc- 
trines only. Among the distinguished men who were edu- 
cated in it, was the Rev. Dr. Benjamin Coleman, of whom 
we have a biography by Mr. Turell; a book which though 
not well written, throws considerable light upon the state of 
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religion, and religious opinions, in New-England, citing the 
early part of the last century. 

A professorship of divinity was founded in Harvard col- 
lege, by a donation from Mr. Thomas Hollis, in honour of 
whom it has been styled the Hollis professorship. Mr. Hol- 
lis, aided by Dr. Coleman, was extremely minute in forming 
regulations, by which no one except an orthodox divine, one 
entirely of the Calvinistic creed, should be admitted to fill 
the divinity chair. Those intelligent Christians, no doubt, 
even at that early date, saw symptoms of decline in the 
churches of New-England, which induced them to place 
many guards around the important chair, which they were 
erecting in the college. For as early as 1732, we find the 
errors of Arminius were finding their way into Yale college, 
a sister institution. In a letter to Mr. Adams, of New- 
London, in Connecticut, dated December 2d, of that year, 
Dr. Coleman thus expresses himself:—‘* Give me leave to 
add one word more concerning the bruit of the prevalence of 
Arminianism in the college,” (of New-Haven). “I am teld 
that you were yourself in much apprehensions, and fears on 
that head, that you enquired earnestly of your son concern- 
ing it; and that the deceased, aged Mr. Woodbridge, of 
Hartford, a little before his death, was under great concern 
on that account. It would be acceptable to some friends here, 
if you would freely write upon that head; more especially if 
you can vindicate the college from the aspersion. They hope 
and believe the reverend trustees and rector, have made a 
faithful enquiry into that matter.” Here we discover, that 
at least areport had spread abroad, that Arminian principles 
had found their way into the fountains of learning in New- 
England, and that Dr. Coleman, whose reputation was very 
high, and.who maintained the principles then generally pre- 
valent among the New-England clergy, and other pious men 
of distinction, considered the report one of a very formida- 
_ ble character, and would have thought it a most alarming 
evil, had it been true, as no doubt, it was. 

The particular tenet of the Arminian school in this an- 
cient seminary is not mentioned; but as the doctrine of gee 
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neral atonement not long after began to prevail among the 
-New-England clergy, it is probable this was the first Armi- 
nian principle which was taught in New-England. This is 
still rendered more probable, as about forty years before this 
time, a very large body of the reformed clergy of ‘France, 
after the revocation of the edict of Nantz, had taken refuge 
in London, and they were nearly all advocates of some of the 
Salmurensian errors, especially that which respects indefi- 
nite atonement. Between the London divines, many of 
whom embraced the Salmurensian errors, and the New- 
England ministers, there was’a very intimate connexion. 
Dr. Coleman, when in London, was very intimate with the 
most distinguished of the dissenting preachers of that city. 
A correspondence had been kept up between them before 
the time of Dr. Coleman, and the works. of the London di- 
vines were circulated and read in Massachussetts, Connec- 
ticut, and the other northern states. Fhe manner in which 
Dr. Coleman writes to his friend in relation to the Armini- 
anism of the college, shews that whatever the principle was 
which was said to be embraced in the college, he had not 
adopted it. 

“While those errors were stealing into New-England, the 
church in the middle states did not continue altogether pure. 
Of the state of theological opinions in the south at that time, 
little is known. A majority of the leading men of the colony 
of Virginia were Episcopalians, who procured an establish- 
ment of their creed; and the government compelled all other 
denominations to contribute towards the support of their 
clergy. The episcopal clergy of Virginia, scarcely published 
any thing either on theology, or any other subject. The state 
of learning was very low in that colony. The greater part of 
their clergy were from the English universities, and these were 
far from’ being very learned; nor were they remarkable for 
their faithfulness in performing ministerial duties, or for the 
holiness of their lives. They, like their brethren in England, 
generally embraced the Arminian system; which, no doubt 
was the cause of the deficiency in vital godliness, with which 
they are chargeable. There were comparatively, few presby- 
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terians in Virginia, for many years after its first settle. 
ment. 

Maryland was colonized by George Calvert, baron of 
Baltimore, a Roman Catholic; and the principal part of the 
emigrants, who followed the destinies of that nobleman, in- 
to the new world, were of the same faith with himself. 
Their doctrines and their policy, long predominated i in the 
colony. Hho 

William Penn, the founder of the colony of Penabyldsnty, 
was, in the earlier part of his life, an enthusiastic disciple of 
George Fox, the father of the Quaker society; and publish- 
ed some small tracts of his own composition, in defence of 
the peculiar doctrines of Barclay, and the practices of the 
society. After he became a politician, it is altogether doubt- 
ful, whether he was a Quaker, a Roman Catholic, or a mere 
political maneuverer, without any real regard for any reli- 
gion. But whatever he may have been in reality, the first 
settlers of his colony were principally Quakers, and he found 
it convenient, to maintain an external attachment to the so- 
ciety, and to express great regard for their peculiarities, 
The founders of the colony were, of course, not believers in 
the atonement. The chief books which they brought over 
with them, were Barclay’s Apology, and the Tracts of Penn. 
To these were confined nearly all their reading, and in 
these was to be found their whole creed. Very little or ra- | 
ther no efforts were made at the settlement of the colony to 
encourage literature. Penn, himself, was a very illiterate 
man, as his education was broken off when his father dis- 
owned him for joining the Quaker society. Salvation by 
works, was the only hope of these deluded people. 

They did not long retain the undisturbed possession of 
the government of the colony. Its founder had held out li- 
beral terms, to people of all denominations of Christians, 
and of all countries, who should settle in Pennsylvania. 
Thousands embraced the offers which he made, and soon the 
Scotch, Irish, and German presbyterians, and German Lu- 
therans, became numerous and powerful. English dissenters 
of various denominations, and episcopalians also, settled un- 
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der the government of Penn. All these united together, at 
first, to oppose the regime of the Quakers, and afterwards 
wrested it out of their hands. Though the Germans were 
numerous, the Irish presbyterians were the most powerful 
of all the parties which opposed the Quaker system. 

In New-York there was a considerable number of Scotch, 
and some Irish presbyterians. The clergy of the presbyte- 
rian churches in the middle colonies, retained the principles 
which their fathers in Britain held, and were attached to the 
same form of church government; but were at first without 
any kind of union, net having been authorized, by the judi- 
catories in Britain, to form themselves into a Presbytery, or 
Synod. They, however, in time, took up the affair, and con- 
stituted an ecclesiastical judicatory, styled the Synod of 
New-York and Philadelphia. This was modelled upon the 
Genevan plan, to which they had been accustomed in Bri- 
tain. The condition of the church in America, the want of 
unity and co-operation among the ministers from the time 
of their emigration to that in which this Synod was formed, 
and the predisposition of some to Congregationalism, ren- 
dered it impossible to impart so vigorous a tone to this bo- 
dy as would have been desirable. ‘Vhe qualifications for mi- 
_ nisterial communion, were not so accurately defined as they 
had been in the presbyterian churches in Europe. The 
Westminster Confession, however, was adopted; and all who 
were admitted to membership, were required to profess 
their belief in all its doctrines, except those which related to 
the power of the civil magistrate about religious matters. 
Though the texture of this fabric was not of remarkable 
firmness, and though many of the clergy were superficial in 
their literary attainments, yet they were generally pious; and 
we have no ground to think that any of them were unsound 
in the doctrines of the gospel. Their profession of adhe- 
rence to the Westminster Confession of Faith, was no doubt 
sincere, and the doctrines which they taught agreeable to 
the truths which it contains. The opportunities of education 
which the youth destined for the ministry possessed, were 
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very slender; their study of theology not systematic, and 
mostly superficial. 

The numbers of this body increased rapidly, both from 
emigration and natural increase; and the want of energy in 
the original constitution, became more visible as it developed 
itself, covered a greater extent of country, and embraced a 
greater number of congregations. 

The Presbyterian Church in the United States of Ameri- 
ca, was thrown into a violent state of agitation, by one of 
those events, which is usually known in modern times, by 
the name of a revival of religion. It was effected through 
_ the instrumentality of that very extraordinary man, the Rev. 
George Whitefield. This gentleman, belonged originally to 
the episcopal church of England. He possessed warm pas- 
sions and great zeal for practical religion. The lukewarm- 
ness which prevailed in the establishment, was not calculated 
for a man of his warm feelings and ardent piety. He de- 
claimed, with vehemence, against the vices of the time and 
the want of practical piety among his brethren; and render- 
ed himself extremely obnoxious to the dignitaries of the 
church. But he set them all at defiance, and threw himself 
upon the populace, to whom his.addresses were very ac- 
ceptable. He embraced the principal points of the Calvin- 
istic creed, but doctrinal points were not the subjects upon 
which he dealt in his exhibitions from the pulpit. The con- 
dition of man while in astate of nature, exposed to the wrath 
of heaven, the blessed estate of the righteous, the glories of 
heaven, and the horrors of the damned, he described in the 
most vivid manner, and aroused the fears, and awakened. 
the hopes of his auditors by a torrent of the most irresisti- 
ble eloquence. No preacher, perhaps, ever addressed larger 
audiences, whose passions he seemed to have entirely under 
his control. The chief place in Britain, in which his elo- 
quence produced to the full extent the effects at which it 
aimed, was in Cambuslang, in. Scotland. The passions of 
those who heard him were not only.roused, and his vast 
audiences caused to burst into a flood of tears; but multi- 
tudes were heard to cry aloud for mercy, while others were 
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writhing underthe most alarming bodily convulsions. The 
work spread in various directions and attracted general no- 
tice. He was introduced to the fathers and founders of the 
Secession church, the Erskines, who were at first very fa- 
vourably disposed towards him; but upon a more intimate 
acquaintance, were led to consider him in the light of an en- 
thusiast, without any fixed system of principles, or regularity 
of plan, and willing to accommodate himself to almost any 
denomination of Christians, whatever their principles, pro- 
vided they maintained what he considered the fundamental 
points of the Christian system. They refused to have any 
farther ecclesiastical connection with him, or to give him 
their countenance, as a minister of the gospel. _ 

He set sail for America, animated no doubt with the 
most honest desire to promote the interests of true religion, 
and to be instrumental in saving the souls of sinners. He 
landed at Charleston in 1740, and was soon after invited 
to Boston. His fame had reached that place before him, and 
vast audiences assembled at all those places, in which it was 
known that he would preach. ‘The effects of his preaching 
were of the same nature precisely in America, as in Britain. 
Loud'cries and bodily agitations were almost every where 
produced under his ministrations. Many went to hear him 
either with a view to mock, or to gratify their curiosity, in 
hearing so celebrated an orator. The. clergy and the people 
in America were divided in their opinions respecting him, as 
much as in England and Scotland. From New-England, he 
visited New-York and Pennsylvania. The ministers of the 

- Synod of New-York and Philadelphia, all admitted him in- 
to their pulpits; many of them hailed him on his arrival as 
they would a messenger immediately from heaven, and co- 
pied as far as possible, his pathetic mode of preaching. 
Others thought that such forcible appeals to the passions, 
without paying sufficient attention to the enlightening of the 
understanding, were not calculated to produce any lasting 
salutary effect. They admitted, that Mr. Whitefield might 
be, and no doubt was, instrumental in the conversion of nu- 
merous sinners; that he was pious and honest in his inten- 
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tions; but they feared that the storm of passion which was 
raised, would lay waste the order of the church, and in the 
end, produce more evil than good. ‘The controversy rar 
high, and much ill nature was mingled with it. Those who 
followed Whitefield, were called “ Mew Light,” and ‘* New 
Side,” while his opposers were denominated “ Old Light,” 
and ‘* Old Side” men, names borrowed from Scotland. The 
dispute was not merely about the manner of preaching, it 
also embraced discussions, on some very important doctrie« 
nal topics. ‘Those who adopted the vehement manner of dee 
claiming from the pulpit, found themselves, as they thought, 
too much limited in their exhortations to duty, while they 
admitted that the people had no power of themselves to bes 
lieve, repent, and perform works of righteousness, and were 
led to assert and maintain, that man has power to perform 
all the duties which God enjoins upon him, provided he but 
wills to perform it. Their opponents said, nothing was gains 
ed by this distinction; for as man could not will without the 
assistance of the spirit of God, his mcompetency was, upon 
the whole, the same in both cases. They also said, that to 
represent man as possessing such powers, was inconsistent 
with the scriptural account of his native inability, which ie. 
makes total; and that this was the opening of a door by 
which all the Arminian errors would find their way into the 
church. All these solid arguments were urged in vain: 
when the sensibilities of the mind are awakened into extrae 
ordinary action, the voice of reason, however powerful, is 
not heard. The new doctrine was drunk in greedily, by 
many of the ministers and people. It ended in a schism; 
and the Whitefieldians formed a new presbytery, known by 
the name of the New-Brunswick presbytery. Many of the 
ministers and people in Philadelphia, and many in Delaware, 
belonging to the New-Castle presbytery, embraced the doc 
trine of natural ability, and moral inability, as taught by the 

_ New Lights. The members of the New-Brunswick presby- 
tery, and their adherents, refused to consider their former 
brethren as ministers of Christ Jesus; or to use the lan> | 
guage of that time, they “unchurched them,” 
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This revival, though it was undoubtedly the means of 
converting many sinners, was through the instrumentality of 
Satan and the corruptions of the human heart, the cause of 
introducing into'this church evils of which it has never yet 
been able to purge itself. It left the body crippled, and bleed- 
ing with many wounds, which are hardly yet perfectly 
healed. The Rev. Dr. Ewing, of Market-street church, 
well known as the principal of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Dr. Allison; Mr. Steel, of Carlisle; Mr. Elder, of 
Dauphin county; Mr. Simonton, of the Great-Valley; Dr. 
Latta and Mr. Willson, were of the Old Light school. The 
Rev. Messrs. Tennant, Samuel and John Blair, Roan, Fos- 
ter, Carmichael and Strain, were of the New Light school. 
The character of many of. both parties is well known, and 
their memory honoured by all good people who knew them. 
The New Lights, as well as their brethren from whom they 
separated, were firmly attached to the doctrine of the. West- 
minster Confession of Faith, except on the subjects which 
have been mentioned. From the whole of these events'we 
are perhaps warranted in drawing'the general’ conclusion, 
that. those extraordinary excitements, which throw the pas- 
sions into a violent and ungovernable state of agitation, to- 
gether with the good effected through grace,. usually bring 
along consequences unfriendly to the nsbent interests .of the 
church. 

. Between the Presbyterian church in the middle states 
bad the congregational churches in the north, there was not 
at the time of which we now speak, much connection. This 
did not proceed from a want of harmony on doctrinal 
points, for they all embraced the same creed, but from local 
situation, from the difference in their form of church go- 
vernment, and from their living under distinct colonial 
governments, not always very harmonious in their political 
operations. Though the intimacy of connection was not 
great, there was no hostility, but on the contrary, as far as 
they knew each other, they were friendly. Mr. Whitefield 
was the oceasion of a similar division in Connecticut. Of 


the Old Lights,” President Clap, and the Rev. Jedidiah 
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Mills, (the maternal great-prandsire of the Rey. E. S. Ely,) 
whom nevertheless Mr. Whitefield has mentioned in his 
Journal with affection, were the most distinguished. 

The revival which he was the means of producing in 
New England, was promoted by the Rev. Jonathan Ed- 
wards, Dr. Bellamy and others, by the same kind of pulpit 
exhibitions, which we have described in the middle states, 
except that they partook more of the didactic character. 
Mr. Edwards was a peculiarly intellectual man. Except a 
sermon, which he published during the revival in his con- 
gregation, nearly all his writings are quite devoid both of 
imagination and passion. He was a profound reasoner, a 
very acute metaphysician, who wrote and published many 
volumes, which have procured for him great celebrity as a 
scholar and a divine. His defence of the doctrine of the 
decrees, of original sin, and various other important points 
of the Calvinistic creed, connected with the atonement, is 
ample and irresistible. Yet at the time of the revival in his 
congregation, he became a very passionate speaker, and to 
such a degree were the feelings of his auditors roused that 
violent bodily agitations were produced. So sanguine were 


the hopes of this excellent and celebrated man, as tothe =» 


consequences that were to result from this revival of reli- 
gion, and from the state of the world, that he believed the 
millennial glory of the church was ipeedity to burst forth 
upon a benighted world. He even published a small essay to” Ph. 
prove that the witnesses were slain, that he might remove | 
one of the greatest obstacles to the realization of those ele- 
vated expectations, which he had taught his people to form, 
and which are expressed in his sermon on the revival. Alas! 
how were all these hopes frustrated. He soon found that he 
had been too sanguine; for like the revival at Cambuslang, 
and that in Pennsylvania, the excitement did not last long. 
He now perceived that there might arise some misconcep- 
tions relative to the exercise of the affections in religion, 
from the course which he had taken, especially from the ser- © 
mon which has been mentioned; and when the fervour of 
his mind subsided, he addressed himself to the writing of a 
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book on the affections. It is one of his most valuable pub- 
lications; a work with which every Christian should be ac- 
quainted. A difficult, and important subject is discussed 
with great perspicuity and depth of reasoning. 

The reputation which Mr. Edwards acquired during this 
revival, by his works which grew out of it, and by his pro- 
found erudition, wonderful industry, and great fertility of 
mind, gave him a very extensive influence, not only in the 
New England, but also in all the Presbyterian churches in 
America. Hence it is that by some incorrect opinions which 
are contained in his works, and by strained deductions from 
what was naturally harmless, the growth of some of the 
most formidable errors has been greatly accelerated, and 
evils have been introduced which will not be speedily re- 
moved. 

A full enumeration of the causes which either prepared 
the way for the introduction, or immediately introduced, 
the evils which followed this revival, would occupy more 
room than can be here devoted to the subject. A few of 
them shall be exhibited in a concentrated view, 

The first that deserves notice, is the metaphysical and 
speculative character of the puritans, both in England and 
America. Though many of the puritanical divines are lu- 
minous and correct in all their metaphysical discussions, 
such as the profound Dr. Owen, yet there was among them 
an extravagant attachment to subtle distinctions, and too 
great a desire to explain every thing, in such a manner as to 
render it perfectly within the comprehension of human rea- 
son. This did little harm, when confined to subjects of minor 
importance, but applied to the great mysteries of the Tri- 
nity, the atonement, and the incarnation, it could not fail to 
do mischief. For this propensity the New England Puritans 
were more remarkable than their English ancestors, as ap= 
pears from all their theological, moral, and historical works. 
Locke’s Essay on the Human Understanding was early in- 
troduced into the northern seminaries as a text book, and 
made an essential part of a liberal education. From the 
study of this book men of distinguished mind have always 
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derived great improvement; while the multitude, who think 
superficially, are incapable both of detecting the fallacy of 
some of his reasonings and of comprehending his distinc- 
tions, acquire a taste for his subtle speculations, and adopt 
his erroneous first principles as indisputable. Locke too was 
an Arminian: he considers the human mind in infancy asa 
pure sheet equally susceptible of any impressions, whether 
good or bad. Hence there is no place according to his sys- 
tem, for the doctrine of original sin. Those students who 
were taught to venerate him, would necessarily imbibe some 
Arminian tenets, and the tendency of the puritan character 
to subtle ratiocination would be strengthened. 

The writers on ethics, by discussing the subject as en- 
tirely distinct from the precepts revealed in the scriptures, 
and speaking in very general and loose terms about the 
reward of virtue, representing virtue as leading necessarily 
to happiness, and pressing it without any allusion to the 
Christian system, especially to the gracious work of the 
Spirit of God, upon the human heart, give countenance to 
the creed of the Arminian school. Some of them also give 
mistaken, or at least dangerous views of the system of the 
Universe. Hutchinson, in his Moral Philosophy, (p. 68.) 
says—‘* All the variety of evil we behold, is no more or 
greater than what is necessary to the perfection of the uni- 
verse.”’ On the subject of disinterested benevolence he says, 
(p- 64.) ‘* From our natural sense and approbation of moral 
excellence, wherever it is discovered, there must arise a 
disinterested love and veneration, detached from all con- 
siderations of our own interest.” About the middle of 
the last century, it became fashionable to talk of the good 
of the whole as the rule of human actions, and thus was re- 
vived one of the dogmas of Aristotle. From Europe those 
opinions were introduced into the New World. Two sys- 
tems, both apparently and really adverse, were espoused, 
about the same time, in New England; but when found in 
the way of detached sentences in the works of metaphysi- 
cians and moralists, the discrepancy was not so visible as now, 
since they have become fully matured. One was the Armi- 
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nian tenets of Locke; the other, that the whole system of 
the universe is all arranged by God so that a reference is 
always had to the good of the whole, and that as a practical 
result of this doctrine, every man should search for what 
will best promote the good of the whole, and make it with- 
out any regard to himself the rule of his own conduct. It 
was in Harvard University and Yale College that Armi- 
nianism first made its appearance among the congregation- 
alists. Whether the other opinion was maintained there at 
the same time, we have not been able to ascertain. 

The Salmurensian controversy was also well known in 
New England, and from the similarity, or rather from the 
identity of many of the errors which soon after the revival 
in question made their appearance in the north, there is not 
- the least room left for doubt, that a considerable number of 
divines had adopted the opinions of Amyraut. One of his 
opinions, not before mentioned was, that God is the author 
of sin. | 

A declension of vital piety, for some time before the re- 
vival, had been very conspicuous in the New England 
churches. In the invitation which the ministers of Boston 
sent to Mr. Whitefield, while in Charleston, they complain 
in very strong terms of the want of practical piety, and of a 
general declension of the power and life of godliness in their 
congregations*. This declension appears to have com- 
menced about the time that the druzt of Arminianism spread 
abroad, which was eight years before the invitation to White- 
fieldt. Here the same deleterious effects were produced by 
Arminianism, or by Amyraldism, which it has elsewhere 
produced. Corruption in doctrine generally precedes a de- 
cay of practical religion; and the latter accelerates the growth 
of the former. 

About the time that Yale College was first suspected of 
favouring Arminianism, the character of Dr. Isaac Watts 
became known in Boston, and the northern churches. This 
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B.S 
gentleman was born at Southampton in Britain, 1764, and 
had acquired considerable reputation as: a poet and a meta- 
physician. He had published his Imitation of the Psalms 
of David, designed for the purposes of devotion, and they 
had been introduced into several churches in Britain. Dr. 
Coleman, when in England, formed an intimate acquaint- 
ance with him, and after his return to America, corresponded 
with him. Until that time the old version of the psalms of 
David had been used almost exclusively in the congregation- 
al churches of New-hagland. Dr. Coleman, considered the 
Bible as the best and enly manual. He proposed to introduce 
into his congregation someof the psalms and verses of Watts’ 
Imitation, and that where Watts had omitted whole psalms 
they should be supplied, for he says,—‘‘ I judge it best for 
us to have the whole book of Psalms in its order as we now 
have it,”* though he was not averse to the use of other 
portions of scripture when versified for that purpose. 

In the introduction of Watts’ Imitation he was very cau- 
tious, and selected with great care those portions of it which 
he considered as translations of. the original. As to the use 
of human compositions the doctor says: —‘* My opinion is, 
that.in the book of psalms and in several other parts of holy 
scripture, there is full provision made for the collection of 
a body of psalmody, for,the use of the church through all 
ages, in the public and private worship.ef God.” Hence it 
appears that Dr. Coleman, would not. have introduced the 
whole of scripture when versified, into divine worship, but 
only the poetic portions of it, and that he would have ex- 
cluded entirely ail human. compositions. He wished a 
smoother version than the old, ‘t though,” as his biographer 
says, ‘‘ he was far from despising and speaking reproachfully 
of it as some have.” With all this caution Dr. Coleman was 
setting open the floodgates of error. 

With the psalms of Dr. Watts, his other writings were 
_ introduced into New England. Men who had been accus- 
tomed to sing only divinely inspired songs, when they began 
to sing those of Watts, would naturally attach something 
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like the notion of inspiration to his character, as thousands 
have since done, who assert that he was as much inspired 
as David. Hence they would be ready to embrace any 
opinion which they found in his writings. Dr. Watts was 
a Sabellian, and an Arian. He maintained that there was but 
one person in the Godhead, who was represented as acting 
in the capacities of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and that the 
human soul of Christ existed before all worlds and created 
them. Mr. Jonathan Edwards viewed his scheme in this 
light. * According to what seems to’, Dr. Watts’ scheme 
the Son of God is no distinct person from the Father. So 
far as he is a divine person, he is the same with the Father. 
So that in the covenant of redemption, the Father covenants 
with himself, and he takes satisfaction of himself.——But how 
does this confound our minds instead of helping our ideas!””* 
Such is the light in which Mr. Edwards viewed Watts’ 
opinions. Watts, in his imitation of the second psalm, leaves 
out the words, ‘thou art my Son, this day have I be- 
gotten thee.” It is true, that by others it has been introduced; 
but as Watts left it out we perceive how he thought. Per- 
haps no one cause was more efficient in opening the way for 
the northern heresies; which shall soon be exhibited, than 
the influence of Dr. Watts’ name. 

Men who have the best acquaintance with President Ed- 
wards know, that he maintained most firmly, the doctrine 
of divine decrees, the imputation of Adam’s sin, the total 
depravity of human nature, the substitution of Christ Jesus 
in the room of the elect, a definite atonement, and the im- 
putation of Christ’s righteousness to sinners for their justi- 
cation. To establish these doctrines, is the main object of 
nearly all his works. But on some of these points, as well 
as others, he uses expressions, which some have wrested’ 
from their signification. His mind was remarkably acute 
and discriminating; and he permitted himself to attempt 
explanations of things which the scriptures, for wise rea+ 
sons surely, leave unexplained; and here he rather bewil- 
ders himself and his readers. How can God decree, or 
foresee all things, and yet the creature be a free agent, and 
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accountable? Such questions he attempts to answer, for- 
getting that some intermediate truth may be necessary to 
explain the seeming inconsistency. As had any of the an- 
cients been told that there are antipodes, and yet that both 
stand erect, they, believing the earth to be an extended plain, 
would have considered the proposition as involving a con- 
tradiction.. But: the sphericity of the earth and the doctrine 
of gravitation solve the phenomenon and render all per- 
spicuous. So those difficulties in the Christian system may 
be, and no doubt will hereafter be explained, by truths whose 
revelation is reserved for heaven. If we have such difficul- 
ties in the natural world, why should we not in the moral? 
It is here that he used the rather unguarded expressions 
which follow: —‘“ He should say, that God has. decreed every 
action of men—and just so sinful as they are.”* He maintains 
that God arranges all the motives by which we are moved to 
act, that we necessarily act from motives; but that the mind 
possesses an innate activity, and that its operations proceed 
from itself. His son Dr..Jonathan Edwards, who wrote 
against Chauncy, does not admit this distinction, and says 
that God is the efficient cause of all our actions, and hence is. 
the author of sin., The father-was however, far from making 
God the author of sin, and charges the sinfulness of the action 
wholly upon the sinner. He wrote a treatise on the founda- 
tion of virtue, which he maintains to be benevolence to 
being in general, and illustrates his position and defends it 
with his accustomed ingenuity. From this afterwards origi- 
nated the doctrine of disinterested benevolence towards God, 
and the opinion that men should be willing to be damned for 
the glory of God. 

In his History of Redemption, a most valuable work, he 
maintains that Christ owed obedience to the law for himself, 
besides that which he owed as mediator. On this hypothesis, 
we shall afterwards see that the error of Piscator respecting 
_ the active obedience of Christ was revived in the United 
Sates. : 
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The divine, who next to President Edwards took the 
most conspicuous part in this revival, was Dr. Bellamy, and 
contributed his part towards the northern errors. This gen- 
_tleman was born at Cheshire, in the county of New-Haven, 
1719, and was educated at Yale college, the seminary in 
which nearly all the Connecticut clergy have gone through 
their studies preparatory to the ministry, and which from 
its foundation has been a highly respectable seminary. In 
1740, he was settled in Woodbury. As soon as the revival 
commenced, he itinerated as a preacher, every where fanning 
the flame kindled by Whitefield. He was avery pious and 
industrious man, but possessed less learning and acuteness 
than Edwards. In a system of theology which he afterwards 
published, we find almost the same views, which were 
taught by Cameron and Amyraut at Saumur. His chief 
errors were relative to the extent of the atonement, the steps 
preparatory to pardon, which he maintains is preceded by 
repentance, and in relation to our natural powers. On the 
first of these points he says:*—‘¢ God therefore through 
Jesus Christ stands ready to pardon the whole world; there 
is nothing in the way.” Again, ‘¢ If Christ died only for the 
elect, that is, to.the intent that they only upon believing, 
might consistently with the divine honour he received to 
favour, then God could not consistently with his justice, 
save any besides, if they should believe.” Much more might 
be quoted to the same purpose. He denied the doctrine of 
substitution. 

On the subject of our natural and moral powers his con- 
ceptions were indistinct, partly perhaps from unwillingness 
to abandon the doctrines in which he had been educated, and 
partly from a partial adoption of the “ new light” creed of 
Whitefield. He says, “ whether we are beings of as large 
natural powers as we should have been had we never apos- 
tatized from God, or not, yet this is plain, we are no where 
in scripture blamed for having no larger natural powers.” 
Others improved upon this system. They soon began to 
teach that the atonement was made without any relation to 
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any individual; and merely to satisfy the general justice of 
God, so that all might be saved, or none, according as they 
should believe; yet they maintained that faith is the gift of 
God, in consequence of eternal election. On the subject of 
man’s natural powers they said, that he was fully able to 
perform every thing commanded of God, but yet that he 
could not w2// without divine aid; as.if voltion were not 
required. 

Such opinions as these introduced during a state of great 
excitement in the public mind, when Christians were not in 
a state to reason, spread with rapidity. 

While incorrect views of the philosophy of the human 
mind, of the foundation of virtue; and: while the Armi- 
nian errors, from various sources, were spreading them- 
selves through the churches to the north, the condition of 
the church in the middle states was rather improving. The di. * 
visions, which had been produced by Whitefield’s revival, 
were healed; the majority of the General Assembly of tlie 
Presbyterian church was orthodox, on the doctrines of 
grace; and many of them were opposed to that Jatitudina- 
rianism, which treats with great courtesy all who profess 
to be Christians, whatever their tenets may be. This was 
tested by the arrival of Dr. Joseph Priestley in America. 
When he arrived in Philadelphia, the celebrity which he 
had acquired as a philosopher, chiefly as a chemist, pro- 
cured him much attention, from many distinguished men; 
but the Presbyterian clergy did not recognize him as a 
minister of Christ Jesus; nor indeed did those of any of 
the Christain societies in the city. They were aware of his 
heretical opinions, and were resolved to shew him no coun- 
tenance. Though he was introduced to many of the clergy, 
yet none of them invited him into their pulpits. In the 
Philadelphia academy. there is a room appropriated to 
divine worship on the sabbath, for any denomination of 
_ Christians, who have no place of their own. In this Dr. 
Priestley was permitted to deliver his lectures, and was heard 
by crowded audiences, whom curiosity to hear a man of 
such celebrity drew together. Those opinions which he knew 
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were obnoxious, were kept out of view till the last lecture 
which he delivered, in which he unfolded, without disguise, 
his Socinian heresies. Some of the elergy of the city occa- 
sionally heard these lectures. 

He formed an acquaintance with Dr. Ewing, and on 
one sabbath went with him to his church in Market street. 
The doctor introduced Priestley into his pew, without giving 
him an invitation into his pulpit, as was his custom, with ~ 
those gentlemen whom he recognized as brethren in the 
ministry. The preachers too attacked, with great faithfulness, 
the heresics which Priestley was endeavouring to disseminate. 
He and his Socinian brethren were greatly offended with 
these insults, as they called them, and with the oppositior 
made to his creed. They represented him as a persecuted 
apostle. Little did they consider that he was endeavouring 
to destroy every thing, which the great body of Christians, 
from the beginning of the world, had held most sacred,— 
that he was attempting to pluck the crown from the head of 
the Messiah, whom they adored, and to wrest from them 
all those hopes of salvation, which were founded upon his 
atoning sacrifice. Though much respect was shewn to the 
philosophical foreigner as a man of science, in both New 
York and Philadelphia, yet as his heresies rendered his very 
name unsavory to nearly all Christians, his situation was 
far from being comfortable. He indeed professed no anxiety 
to disseminate his principles, but as we learn from his life, 
and from some of his letters published since his death, it 
was the governing principle of all his actions, after he came 
to America. Among the common people he made little pro- 
gress, but they were not the persons whom he was chiefly 
solicitous to gain over in the first instance. His object-was 
the great. Among the distinguished persons with whom he 
became intimate was Mr. John Adams, at that time vice- 
president of the United States; who was his constant hearer 
while in Philadelphia,* and who it is said received the sa- 
crament at his hands. Mr. Adams was no doubt honest in 
his preference of Dr. Priestley’s ministry; on account of the 
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creed which he held. Long before that period he was called 
an Arminian. Though we have no decisive testimony that 
Mr. Adams became a convert to the Socinian creed, yet 
from the honesty of his character, and the preference which 
he gave to Priestley’s ministry, hardly a shadow of doubt 
exists that he did. In 1796, the first volume of Priestley’s 
Evidences of revealed religion was published, and dedicated 
to the vice-president. To proselyte a president was in his 
view almost to convert a nation. In 1797, Mr. Adams was 
inaugurated president of the United States; and thus there 
is good reason to believe that the creed of Socinus was ele- 
vated to the highest official rank in the republic. 

An offer was made to Dr. Priestley in the University of 
Pennsylvania, which he refused to accept, and settled in the 
town of Northumberland; from which he eovrespoaireu with 
the president. 

Soon after Mr. Adams’s elevation to the presidential 
chair, there was a commissioner to be appointed to Great 
Britain for the settlement of some important concerns. Be- 
fore that time Thomas Cooper, Esq., Dr. Priestley’s friend, 
had arrived from Europe. Mr. Cooper was his theological 
disciple and of the same political creed. Priestley wrote to 
President Adams, a letter, recommending Cooper as a fit 
person to be appointed on the embassy to England. The 
president with some temper, rejected the proposition, de- 
claring that there were Americans capable of filling such 
stations. Dr. Priestley now perceived that Mr. Adams did 
not suit his purpose; that many acts of his administration 
were obnoxious to the people; that Pennsylvania was a pow- 
erful state, whose weight thrown into an opposite scale, 
would probably change the administration; and that he 

could perhaps produce more effect upon a person of another 
character, at the head of the government. He took his 
measures accordingly. A newspaper was, established at 
Northumberland, under the patronage of Dr. Priestley and 
the friend on whose behalf he had made application. Many 
circumstances relative to this establishment and its editor 
were not very honourable to the doctor and his friend. In 
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this paper Dr. Priestley published several addresses to the 
people of Northumberland,* and in relation to the political 
state of the country. These addresses and numerous other 
articles from his pen, and that of Mr. Cooper, were publish- 
ed, not only in Northumberland, but circulated, by other 
papers, over the whole state, and produced very great ef- 
fect on the election of an opposition governor in Penn- 
sylvania; by which the whole weight cf Pennsylvania was 
thrown into the scale in favour of Mr. Jefferson. He sup- 
planted Mr. Adams. Though there were various other 
causes operating to produce this great political change, 
yet without the aid of Dr. Priestley and that of his friends’ 
agency in Pennsylvania it is probable they would all have 
been ineffectual. Thus that Redeemer who governs the nas 
tions, made the very man, whom Mr. Adams had counte- 
nanced in his opposition to Messiah’s divinity, one of the 
principal instruments of degrading him from the high sta- 
tion to which he had been elevated. 

Priestley had great hopes of proselyting Mr. Jefferson to 
the faith of Socinus. He sent hima copy of his Comparison 
between Jesus Christ and Socrates, and received in return 
a complimentary letter from the president, who says he read 
the Comparison with great pleasure, and that he himself 
had promised Dr. Rush, in 1798-9, to write him a letter 
giving his views of the system of Jesus,—in which view, he 
says, he should have compared the system of Jesus with 
those of Pythagoras, Epictetus, &c. He says the view which 
he had proposed to take, ‘ would purposely omit the ques- 
tion of his” (Christ’s) “ divinity, and even of his inspira- 
tion. To do him” (Christ) “justice it would be necessary 
to remark the difficulties, which his doctrines have to en- 
counter, not having been committed to writing by himself, 
but by the most unlettered of men, by memory, long after 
they had heard them from him, when much was forgot- 
ten, much misunderstood, and presented in parodoxical 


* Life of Priestley, vol. I. p. 201, 2, 3, 4, 
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shapes.”* He thus gives his decision on the subject of in- 
spiration and avows himself a deist. Priestley in a letter 
to Lindsey, at that time one of the most distinguished Uni- 
tarians, or Socinians, of England, speaks thus of Mr. Jeffer- 
son. “ He,” Mr. Jefferson, “ is generally considered an 
unbeliever. If so, however, he cannot be far from us, and 
IT hope in the way to be not only almost, but altogether what 
we are.”} This is a strange confession for one, who had 
written so much against deism. Priestley considered deists 
as very nearly related to Socinians. Instead of a Socinian, 
Dr. Priestley had now the pleasure of seeing a reputed, and 
no doubt a really unbelieving president, who was still not 
far from him, at the head of the government of the United 
States. 

Though this apostle of Socinianism had been one of the 
principal instruments of Mr. Adams’s degradation from 
office, the effects of his intercourse with that gentleman did 
not cease to operate. The way had been paved in the north, 
for the introduction of Priestley’s heresies into that section 
of the union. Very few indeed of the northern Arminians 
had proceeded so far before Priestley’s arrival in America 
as to embrace the Arian or Socinian creed. There was one 
church in Boston, King’s Chapel, under the care of Mr. 
Freeman, who as early as 1786, had, not without much op- 
position, introduced into his charge a liturgy modelled upon 
the unitarian plan; but it was not until 1801, that this liturgy 
was printed. This congregation was of the episcopal church, 
which, to their honour, refused to ordain Mr. Freeman to 
the ministry, on account of his heresy. In 1792, there was a 
small society of unitarians formed in the district of Maine, 
but it did not succeed. Soon after, there was one established 
at Saco, twenty miles from Portland, under the care of Mr. 
Thatcher, a member of congress. In the southern parts of 
Massachusetts, about Plymouth, Barnstable, and Bristol, 


* Account of American Unitarianism, selected from Belsham’s life of 
Lindsey. 
t Ibid. 
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they made some proselytes. There was also a society formed 
at Aldenbarneveldt, whose preacher was Frederick Adrian 
Vanderkemp. He was succeeded by a Mr. John Sherman, 
who, for his heresies, had been degraded from his charge by 
an association in Connecticut. 

Such was the state of things, when Mr. Adams became 
a hearer of Dr. Priestley, and probably an entire convert to 
his creed. It is well known that a president, or a king, pos- 
sesses vast power over the opinions of a nation, especially 
of those persons with whom he associates. if a president is 
a Socinian, Socinianism will be popular; if a deist, deism; 
or if. an idolater, idolatry; as was the case among the 
Israelites. In the United States, the total disseveration of 
politics from religion as far as human effort can go, renders 
this effect less visible, and something less in reality. Still 
the influence of a chief executive magistrate is very great. 
It must have been so with Mr. Adams, especially in Bos- 
ton, the capital of his native state, in which his chief political 
supporters and most intimate friends resided. The books 
which he received from Dr. Priestley, and those with which 
Dr. Priestley made him acquainted, must, through his 
means, have been extensively circulated among his. friends 
in Massachusetts. Mr. Adams was one of the trustees of 
Harvard university, and no doubt prodigiously accelerated 
the growth of heresy in that seminary. It is since his presi- 
dency, that nearly all the books of the Arians and Socinians 
have been introduced into the college library. The wealth 
and influence of the seminary have latterly increased to an 
alarming extent. Its funds are said to produce with the 
tuition money forty thousand dollars per annum. They have 
upwards of twenty professors or teachers constantly em- 
ployed in the instruction of youth; and more than three 
hundred pupils. All the officers in the government of the 
institution except one are said to be unitarian; and there is 
not one who embraces the creed of the ancient fathers of 
New England. They are all gone aside. The principal is of 
the school of heresy, and there cannot be a doubt that every 
effort consistent with prudence has been made, and will be 
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made, to instil heresy into the minds of their pupils. The 
Hollis professorship is filled by Dr. Ware, an Arian, not- 
withstanding all the care the pious founder took to fortify it 
against such a malignant occupancy; and all the strenuous 
efforts of Dr. Jedidiah Morse to prevent heresy from seiz- 
ing, contrary to all justice, the funds, which orthodoxy had 
appropriated for the spreading of evangelical truth. They say, 
indeed, that no pains are taken to teach the doctrines held 
by the faculty. But how is it possible for an Arian to lec- 
ture on theology without introducing Arianism into his 
lectures? And all the students must attend on Dr. Ware. 
From Harvard, missionaries are sent out into every section 
of the union, who are active and zealous in the dissemina- 
tion of those deleterious tenets, which they have imbibed in 
the college. | 

With all this spreading of Arianism in Massachusetts, it 
is only at a very late period that the votaries of heresy in 
Boston have dared to exhibit publicly their opinions. A few 
years ago the General Repository, a theological magazine, 
Was set on foot in Boston; and it must have gone into 
Operation, with the approbation of most of the congrega- 
tional clergy in that town, It attacked with virulence all the 
fundamental doctrines of the Christian system, such as the 
divinity of Christ, the trinity, the divine decrees, and the 
atonement. It is a favourable symptom, that for want of 
support it was relinquished. The common people of New 
England yet read the works of Davenport, of the Mathers, 
and other orthodox divines; and are not prepared to aban- 
don wholly the faith of their fathers. After the death of Mr. 
Lindsey of England, Belsham, a celebrated Socinian, pub- 


lished his life. From this work, Dr. Morse published a se- ar,” 


lection of such parts as related to American unitarianism; 
by which some disagreeable truths were brought to light. 
To spread still farther a knowledge of the facts which this 
pamphlet contains, it was reviewed in the Panoplist, a very 
popular theological magazine. The Rev. Mr. Channing, a 
Boston clergyman, published a reply to the pamphlet and 
the review. He owns himself an Arian, and inveighs with 
Uv 
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much earnestness against the review as calculated to disturb 
the church, and sow the seeds of division among Christians. 
To this, the Rev. Dr. Worcester of Salem published an an- 
swer, in which he contends, that either Mr. Channing and 
his Arian brethren, or those who are reputed orthodox in 
Massachusetts, do not preach the gospel of Christ Jesus;— 
that one or the other must be quite off the foundation;—and 
he establishes his position in the most incontestable man- 
ner. Mr. Channing again replied, and the controversy raged 
with violence, exciting the attention of all New England. 
It must do good, as it tends to develope before the eyes 
of the people the real,state of the church; and tears the 
mask from those who have been underhanded in propa- 
gating the most destructive heresies. The. Socinians say that 
they have one hundred Unitarian ministers in New Eng- 
land, and that their number is increasing. And who that 
considers the power of the university can doubt of the cor- 
rectness of their statement? It is even probable, they have 
more. The whole congregational church in Massachusetts is 
in some degree chargeable with these heresies, on account 
of the countenance which they.shew to those who maintain 
them. A general convention from all the churches'in Mas- 
sachusetts, was held in the summer of 1815, and Dr. Kirk- 
land the principal of the university preached the opening 
sermon. Thus, though there is a distinct association for 
Boston, and theugh chiefly through the influence of the ex- 
cellent Dr. Morse a general association, including a great 
portion of the churches of Massachusetts has been formed, 
yet the general convention in Boston forms a visible bond 
of union, and we see that in the convention, not only were 
the Arians acknowledged as ministers of Christ Jesus, but 
one of the most distinguished of them employed as the 
preacher to open the session of that body. No general asso- 
ciation of the New England congregational churches, has 
publickly disowned the Arians as ministers of Christ Jesus; 
nor do we know, whatever individuals may have done, that 
the whole church has publicly testified against them. Thus 
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the enemy is let in to the destruction of ni heritage, 
while the watchmen hold their peace. : 

As in Europe, so in New England we see, that fein 
the denial of the doctrine of the definite atonement a great 
body of the church has gone on to Socinianism. Will not 
the church take warning? We see too, that though Priest- 
ley, by his personal efforts, made very few proselytes, yet 
he has been the instrument of corrupting to the very core 
a large section of the American church; and that the work 
of evil is still in progression. God only, who says to the 
raging of the sea, hitherto shalt thou come and no farther, 
knows where it will end. At present, the flood of error 
threatens to deluge and bury inruins not only the northern 
churches, but to spread devastation over other parts of the 
land. 

That it has produced a very unhappy effect upon the pub- 
lic mind in the north, is manifest from recent political events. 
When the Federal constitution was formed, itis well known 
that many northern members of the convention contended 
for an acknowledgment of the government of Almighty God, 
and for a recognition of the Holy Scriptures as the rule of 
human conduct, as a qualification for office; and that, the 
effort failed of success. Among the articles proposed for 
amendment at the late famous Hartford convention, there 
was no mention made of this subject, to the great disap- 
pointment of many, who know the principles of most of the 
state constitutions of New England. When this fact was 
mentioned to the late excellent president Dwight, he said 
“he presumed that the members of the convention, would 
have been forward to propose such an important amendment, 
but that they thought the state of public feeling, on this 
point, among leading southern gentlemen, such as to render 
the proposition hopeless.” We have no doubt, however, that. 
the neglect proceeded from another source—that of many 
northern gentlemen being “ not far from Mr. Jefferson in 
his unbelief.” Many readers will probably think it extra- 
vagant to connect with the doctrine of the atonement and 
the character of Messiah, national movements. But let them 
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remember, that God has exalted Jesus in his mediatorial 
governm nt to the administration of the empire of the uni- 
verse, as a reward of his sufferings in making this atone- 
ment; and that he governs all the machinery of creation, in 
subserviency to the interests of the church, which he has 
purchased with his blood. The doctrine of the atonement 
forms the centre about which all political, as well as all 
ecclesiastical bodies, revolve. Nations who honour Messiah 
and rejoice in the fruits of his atonement, he will honour; 
and will degrade those who dishonour him, and reject his 
atonement. 

While the people in the eastern parts of Massachusetts, 
were thus marching forward, with rapid strides in the 
carreer of error, the people in the southern parts of New 
England owing partly to extraneous influence, were moving 
in the same direction, but with slower pace. The next dis- 
tinguished writer on theology among the northern divines, 
after Dr. Bellamy, was Dr. Hopkins of Newport, who ad- 
vances several steps farther than his predecessor. His sys- 
tem of doctrines was. published in 1792. On the doctrine of 
human depravity and inability he speaks thus:*—* The un- 
derstanding, or intellect, considered as distinct from the will, 
is a natural faculty, and is not capable of moral depravity.” 
He repeats the same sentiment, in a variety of shapes, with- 
out ever once admitting that the will is as much a natural 
faculty as the understanding; and that the understanding is 
as much concerned in our moral action as the will. On the 
subject of God’s being the author of sin, Dr. Hopkins goes 
farther than Edwards, who says, “ If by the author of sin 
is meant the permitter, or not a hinderer of sin: and at the 
same time the disposer of the state of events, in such a 
manner, for wise, holy and most excellent ends and pure 
poses, that sin infallibly follows; I say if this is all that is 
meant, by being the author of sin, I do not deny that God 
is the author of sin (though I dislike and reject the phrase 


* Vol. I. p. 452. Boston. 
+ On Free Will. Edi. I. part IV. Sec. II. p. 254. 
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as that which by use and custom, is apt to carry another 
sense.)” Dr. Hopkins, explains much, but after all,a large 
portion of his system is occupied with attémpts to prove 
that God is really the author of sin. * Hence he says in this 
view” (that of Edwards,) ‘ he” (God,) ‘is really the ori- 
gin and cause of moral evil, as really as he is of any thing 
which he wills.” Edwards rejected the phrase; Hopkins 
adopts it, but with much explanation. 

On the subject too of the good of the whole, on the doc- 
trine of benevolence to being in general, he advances a 
little beyond Edwards. He says, “ disinterested, impartial 
benevolence, to being in general that is capable of good and - 
happiness, regards and wishes well to every being and crea- 
ture in the system, according to the degree of his existence, 
worth and capacity of happiness, so far as all this comes in- 
to the view of the benevolent person.—And as he himself 
is one individual part of the whole, he must of necessity be 
the object of this disinterested, impartial benevolence—not 
because it is Azmself, but because he is included in the 
whole.” He condemns all self love, and, indeed, represents 
it as the very essence of all sin. As to the sin of Adam, the 
doctor says, ‘‘ it is not to be supposed that the sin of Adam 
is imputed to them while they are considered as innocent 
in themselves.” Jn consequence of Adam’s sin his posterity, 
he says, are depraved, and this is all that should be meant. 
by original sin. The doctrine of imputation he denies. 

Of the obedience and sufferings of Christ, he says;— 
“The law of God does not admit of a substitute, both 
in obeying the precepts and suffering the penalty of it.” 
Again,—“ This atonement therefore only delivers from 
the curse of the law, and procures the remission of their 
sins, who are in him; but does not procure for them any 
positive good: it leaves them under the power of sin, and 
without any title to eternal life.” By his obedience to the 
law, according to this writer, Christ procured a title to ever- 
lasting blessedness for his people. ‘The vicarious atone- 
ment is of such a nature, that the sinner might lawful- 
ly be punished, after the sufferings of his substitute.” 
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“The atonement is coextensive with the fall.” “ Infinite 
wisdom saw it best that redemption should not extend to 
all mankind.” After all then the atonement really amount- 
ed to nothing. All might have been sentenced to hell, 
as many are, notwithstanding all Christ has done for them. 
God merely displayed his wrath against sin, by punish- 
ing an innocent person, and so it would seem that devils 
have really as much interest in the atonement, as men, 
and that devils as well as Christ, contribute to make it. 
It is impossible to make the yarious parts of his system 
consistent with each other. 

In his discourse on the mode of preaching the gospel, 
he takes great pains to prove, that the preacher should 
press upon the sinner faith and repentance only, while he 
insinuates that prayer and other duties should not be per- 
formed by the sinner until he is converted. Others have 
followed the system out fully, and declared that all prayer 
should be abstained from, until after conversion. When this is 
reduced to practice, it really amounts to this, that a man 
must know himself to be regenerated before he may dare 
to pray or perform any duty,—a most mischievous tenet. 

Many of those opinions are given with much explana- 
tion, and many salvos, such as, “in this sense,”—* with 
these explanations,”—“ thus understood,” &c. as if the au- 
thor advanced with hesitancy and trembling anxiety. He 
appears to have been naturally a sensible man, and his 
works abound with pious traits. But led away by the 
opinions of others who had gone before him, by errors of 
education, and bewildered by metaphysical subtilties, he 
destroys the simplicity of gospel truth, and weaves into 
the web of his speculations gross errors, which when fair- 
ly disentangled and followed out, would destroy the. co- 
venant of works, the covenant of grace, and the work of 
redemption. He’would himself have shuddered at the con- 
sequences drawn from his writings. 

Dr. Emmons has succeeded him, and pretty fully de- 
veloped his system, which is still evolving itself, and more 
and more displaying the extent of its deleterious power. 
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Dr. Emmons asserts “ That God is possessed of affec- 
tions which change, as the objects’ of those affections 
change,” that he is “constrained to reject the eternal ge- 
neration of the Son, and the eternal procession of the 
Holy Ghost,” that “the fall has not disabled men, but 
that they can love God, repent of sin, believe in Christ, 
and perform every religious duty as well as they can think, 
or speak, or walk:”—that “by immediately acting upon 
the human heart, with energy to produce the volition, God 
produces every sinful act:”—that “it is out of the divine 
power so to impute guilt or disobedience, as to transfer 
either from Adam to his posterity, or from Christ to his 
people; so that Christ’s righteousness is never in this sense 
imputed.” He denies the existence of a covenant of works, 
and says that God by asecret constitution had determined if 
Adam should eat the forbidden fruit to make him a sinner. 
To all this, West, Spring, and other divines of New En- 
gland accede. There are shades of difference among those 
who are called Hopkinsians, hardly any two of them agree- 
ing fully on those points; but generally it may be said of 
them all, however pious and excellent men many of them 
may be, that they have inaccurate notions of the object of 
worship, of the medium of worship, and of the character of 
the worshipper. 1. They have wrong conceptions of God 
the object of worship, as they make him to be the author of 
sin—as they represent him as decreeing hypothetically—as _ 
possessing changeable affections—of the generation of the 
Son, and the procession of the Holy Ghost, as not eternal—as 
doing all things out of benevolence, with a view to promote 
created happiness, and not from a regard to his own glory,— 
and as the avenger of sin, not of the sinner. 2. Of the me. 
dium of worship, Christ Jesus, as dying without any defj- 
nite object, except it be to promote the good of the whole:— 
as not standing in the capacity of surety for his people, nor 
sustaining a representative character—and as instituting 
ordinances that are not means of grace. 3. Of the character 
of the worshipper, man, as possessed of natural power to 
obey all the divine commands; as bound not to love himself; 
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as bound to seek the good of the whole only; as never act- 
ing from any original corruption; as liable by nature to no 
punishment for Adam’s sin; as not having the righteousness 
of Christ imputed to him; as regenerated in his will only, 
and not in all his faculties; as being compelled to sin by a 
positive influence from God; and as being a mere machine 
operated upon by his Maker. 

It was not without many throes, that the New England 
churches brought forth these heresies. Bellamy tells us, 
that the revival of Whitefield gave occasion to the most vio- 
lent contests; produced many evil passions, and factions 
among professors, all which he attributes to the agency of 
Satan, for defeating a glorious work. It was impossible 
that any society of good men, such as were formed in or- 
thodox times, should without agitation, forsake the paths 
of truth, and wander so far into the mazes of error and false 
philosophy. The discussions on theological subjects were 
managed with considerable warmth of temper, but the wri- 
ters on the side of innovation were much more numerous, 
than those on the side of truth. The friends of truth were 
never roused to general and vigorous action, not even when 
the citadel was taken. All are not, however, quite turned 
aside; although none of the opinions which we have exhibited 
wants advocates, among divines who are highly esteemed to 
the eastward; but those divines do not harmonize among 
themselves. Dr. Emmons, Dr. West, and Dr. Spring are. 
among the most distinguished leaders in the new philosophy 
and divinity, which pervade generally almost all the de- 
nominations of Christians in Rhode Island, in the District 
of Maine, in the eastern part of Massachusetts, in Vermont 
and New Hampshire. We have every shade, from the 
genuine disciples of the Genevan school, to the thorough 
paced Socinian, though the former among the clergy is 
much more rare than the latter. The Rev. John Godman 
of Dorchester, indeed, is the only clergyman of Massa- 
chusetts, whom we know to be a thorough Calvinist. 
Much division has long existed between what are called the 
high-toned Hopkinsians, and the moderate Calvinists, or 
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semi-Arminians in Massachusetts. They are now said to 
be in a successful train of amalgamation, and that many of 
the most strong and offensive features of the Hopkinsians 
are softening; and among others that which exhibits a wil- 
lingnesss to be damned for the glory of God, as the most 
decisive evidence of conversion. Still it is common in the 
revivals, to demand this “unconditional submission,” as 
they are pleased to call it, to the will of God. 

The clergy of Connecticut have made an honorable stand 
against the Arians and Socinians, whom they immediately 
degrade from their pastoral charges, as soon as they can 
establish their heresy. The consequence is, that there is 
probably not one of those heretics in the whole of Connec- 
ticut. The opinions of the ministers are generally in har- 
mony with each other. They all believe in the trinity, the 
divinity of Christ, the divine decrees, Messiah’s atone- 
ment, a particular election, the agency of the Holy Spirit in 
conversion, and other cardinal doctrines of the system of 
grace. On the subject of natural ability, they agree with 
the Hopkinsians in saying that man by nature labours under 
a total, but not a universal depravity, meaning a total des 
pravity of the will alone; and that he possesses natural but 
not moral power to do all those moral actions that Ged en- 
joins. He wants the will they say, to choose the way of 
holiness, which he cannot do, but by the agency of the Holy 
Spirit. This defect in the will, they style “ moral inability,” 
and thereby do not seem to rank the will among the natural 
faculties. They maintain Bellamy’s opinion relative to ge- 
neral atonement, and particular redemption, and may be 
called semi-Arminians. 

Nearly all the congregational clergy of this state have 
been educated at Yale College, in the city of New-Ha- 
ven, an ancient and very respectable seminary, which was 
founded about the beginning of the last century. It has 
always been an excellent institution, justly celebrated for 
its discipline, the talents of its professors, and the indus- 
try and morality of its students. Though it is not so rich 
as Harvard, yet it has been well supported. It was many 
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years under the care of the late Dr. Timothy Dwight, 
‘a most amiable and excellent man, who during the four 
years’ course of study for each class, delivered a course 
of lectures on theology to all the students. In this course 
he taught the doetrines of the Calvinistic school, except 
on the two points, mentioned above; and of course the 
doctrine of the imputation of Adam’s sin, and of Christ’s 
righteousness, could not have such a prominent place in 
his system, as in that of the Genevan doctors. His in- 
fluence was deservedly great in the northern churches, and 
his reputation high, not only in America, but in Europe. 
He was a vigorous opposer of the Boston heresies, from 
which he had great influence in preserving the church in 
Connecticut, and in the west of Massachusetts. If the 
church in those parts did not retrace any of its steps du- 
ring the time of his presidency, it may be safely affirm- 
ed, that it did not recede farther from the truth, into the 
paths of delusion. The college under his administration 
generally had nearly three hundred students, an unusually 
large proportion of whom, devoted themselves to the mi- 
nistry, and preached the doctrines which he had taught 
them. What influence this school will have hereafter up- 
on the state of the church in New England, will depend 
much on the character and opinions of its next principal. 
The people of Boston call this a Calvinistic school and 
New-Haven a Calvinistic city, on which account many of 
them make it an object of ridicule, and would wish to 
see its character sink. 

While there are many points about which the congre- 
gational clergy of New England, who are opposed to the 
Socinians, cannot agree, they have all united in the support 
of a theological seminary at Andover, in Massachusetts. 
This school was opened in 1808, and as to numbers and in- 
fluence, has flourished probably beyond the expectation of 
its founders. In the village, where it is located, there had 
been long established a literary institution, called Phillips’ 
academy, one of the most respectable of its grade in the 
state. In order to found a divinity school Samuel Abbot, 
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Esq. gave a donation of 20,000 dollars, and Mrs. Phillips, 
and her son, John Phillips, Esq. gave the money for erecting 
the buildings. Great additions have since been made to its 
funds by the extraordinary liberality of other private dona- 
tions, rendering it rich and powerful. Mr. Bartlett of New- 
buryport, was a great benefactor; Mr. Moses Brown, of the 
same town, presented it with 10,000 dollars; Mr. William 
Brown, with 20,000 dollars, and Mr. Norris with 30,000 
dollars, for the support of several professors. Such acts are 
highly honourable to the donors, and worthy of imitation 
_ by every friend of genuine orthodoxy. The direction of 
this theological establishment, is under the trustees of Phil- 
lips’ academy, of which it is a branch. Its library consists 
of nearly three thousand volumes. The Rev. Dr. Griffin, 
the Rev. Messrs. Stuart, Woods and Porter, have been 
their professors. The number of pupils is upwards of sixty; 
among all of whom, professors and pupils, there is proba- 
bly not one who does not maintain the doctrine of general 
atonement, natural ability, unconditional submission, and 
other Hopkinsian peculiarities. In relation to doctrine, it 
may be considered an American Saumur, except, that the 
doctrine of Christ’s eternal sonship, is said not to be among 
the articles of faith, taught at Andover. A desire to spread 
Hopkinsianism, it would seem, is nearly always present in 
the minds of the professors and pupils of Andover. 

‘Their peculiar tenets have a prominent place in the cor- 
respondence of the young men, while prosecuting their stu- 
dies; and when they commence preaching, in their pulpit 
exhibitions. The spirit of proselytism, is a most striking 
feature of their character, and leads them to lay greater stress 
on the errors which they have imbibed, than on the great and 
consolatory doctrines of the Christian faith. It seems to be 
nearly impossible for them to compose a sermon without in- 
terweaving them into the fabric; so intimately are they con- 
nected with every principle, which they maintain, or so zea- 
lous are the preachers to propagate them. Their success too 
is as great as extraordinary zeal in either a good or bad 
eause will generally secure. While their piety seems to be, 
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and we hope is great, it is tinctured with all their aberrations 
from the glory of the gospel. 

- Some have thought, that this seminary would form a bar- 
rier against the spread of the Boston heresies, which it op- 
poses with great zeal. The Unitarians, do not themselves 
seem to think so, for while they write against the Andove- 
rians in the General Repository, for maintaining the divini- 
ty of Christ, and the atonement, they at the same time com- 
pliment them as much nigher to themselves, than the old 
Calvinists, and have no doubt penetration enough to see, 
that the tenets taught in this great. centre of operations for 
the New-England churches, do, in their nature and neces- 
sary consequences, lead to the Socinian. ground. That this 
will be the result, as it has been in France, a few years will 
shew, unless the head of the church purify this fountain by 
casting into it the salt of truth. Several of the Anti-Trinita- 
rians of Massachussetts we well know were but lately Hop- 
kinsians. 

We now invite the attention of the reader to New-York. 
In this city, the Dutch Reformed church established itself 
soon after the commencement of the colony by the Hol- 
landers, and taught the same doctrines relative to the atone- 
ment, with those which were held by the church in Holland, 
from which it was descended. Though there were, in this 
branch of the church, which planted colonies of Reformers 
along the banks of the Hudson, and in New-Jersey, divi- 
sions arising out of local considerations, yet all embraced 
the Heidelburgh Catechism as the standard of faith, and ex- 
plained that part of it which relates to the extent of the atone- 
ment, in strict conformity with the tenets of the Genevan 
school. It was a standing custom among the Dutch clergy 
to deliver courses of lectures on this catechism, and in these 
lectures, they uniformly taught and.enforced the doctrine of 
the divine decrees, particular election, definite atonement, 
the efficacy and necessity of the agency of the Holy Spirit in 
regeneration and sanctification, the imputation of Adam’s 
sin, the total and universal depravity of human nature, and 
the imputation of Christ’s righteousness received by faith, 
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as the only ground of our justification before God. Through 
the exertions of the Rev. John H. Livingston, D. D. whose 
ancestors at an early period, emigrated to New-York from 
Holland, and who completed his theological education in 
the land of his forefathers, the divisions, which had existed, 
were healed, and a tone of considerable energy imparted to 
this ecclesiastical body. Though the clergy were not pro- 
foundly versed in human literature, yet they were intelligent, 
upright, pious and industrious; and this church embraced 
many members of great respectability, whose influence was 
exerted on the side of orthodoxy. New-York was the centre 
of their operations. The presbyterian church, now called 
the General Assembly of Presbyterians, had become'a pow- 
erful and respectable body in this city, before the commence- 
ment of the present century. The most distinguished of the 
ministers of this body, was the Rev. John Rogers, D. D. 
who for upwards of fifty years, was employed in ministering. 
at the altar, and for all that time maintained an unblemished 
reputation, and was exemplary for piety and dignity, becom- 
ing the ministerial character. He was rigidly orthodox. He 
might be called the father of the presbyterian church in 
Wew-York. | 

The Antiburgher Seceders, had a’congregation organised 
in New-York, under the pastoral care of the Rev. Mr. Ha- 
milton. In their creed they were orthodox; and except on 
the doctrine relative to the power of the civil magistrate in 
relation to ecclesiastical affairs, embraced the ‘ygetniniater 
Confession of Faith. 

Here too, the Associate Reformed Presbyterians, had 
erected their standard. This body was formed by a urion 
between the Reformed Presbyterians, or Covenanters, who 
had emigrated to America, and the Seceders, in the year 
1782, when its first synod met at Greencastle, a small town 
in the interior of Pennsylvania, and consisted of about twelve 
ministers. One of the principal agents in effecting this union, 
was the Rev. Dr. Mason, of New-York, who had emigrated 
from Scotland. Like the anti-burgher Seceders, they adopt- 
ved the Westminster Confession, excepting that part which 
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treats of the power of the civil magistrate about religion. 
‘The church under the direction of this synod grew rapidly, 
and though there was not a perfect harmony among the 
members, owing to the remains of the principles and feel- 
ings, which the parties united brought with them across the 
Atlantic, yet they were all perfectly correct in their views of 
the doctrine of the atonement. Their clergy possessed no 
small share of learning, for no man was admitted to preach 
the gospel among them without having received a liberal 
education, and they received many accessions to their pres- 
byteries, from the judicatories in Britain. Nearly all,the 
ministers of the Burgher synods in Scotland and Ireland, 
who emigrated to America, joined them. They generally 
harmonized in their operations, and the views which they 
held and taught were perfectly Calvinistic. After the death 
_of the Rev. Dr. Mason, the congregation elected his son, 
the Rev. John M. Mason, D. D. who had gone to Europe 
to complete his theological studies in Britain. He immedi- 
ately returned to New-York, and was ordained to the pas- 
toral charge of the Associate Reformed Congregation in 
that city. He possessed an expanded mind, and saw thatno 
church was likely to become permanently influential or pow- 
erful, without a learned ministry, and that the means of 
theological education in the United States were limited. 
Through his exertions chiefly, a theological school was 
formed under the patronage of the synod to which he was 
attached, and located in New-York. He was himself ap- 
pointed the theological professor. A considerable number of 
young men from various parts of the Associate Reformed 
Church, and from other denominations of presbyterians, 
soon commenced the study of theology in this seminary. 
Their Confession of Faith, the same with that formed at 
Westminster, except on the article of civil government, was 
taken as the text book in divinity. The whole influence of 
this institution, was of course, thrown into the Calvinistic 
scale. 
At Dr. .Mason’s return from Europe, a considerable num- 
ber of clergy from the Burgher synod of Scotland, emigrat- 
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ed to America, and one of them, Mr. Forrest, was settled 
in the pastoral charge of the Second Associated Reformed 
Congregation, of which the Rev. John X. Clarke, is now 
pastor. 

This union, however, did not destroy the two bodies from 
which it was formed, as many both of the Associate Synod 
and the Reformed Synod, did not join it; hence both of 
them preserved their distinct organization. In New-York, 
there was a congregation organized on Covenanting princi- 
ples, and Mr. Alexander M‘Leod, (now the Rev. Dr. 
- M‘Leod) was ordained to the pastoral charge of it. This 
gentleman is descended from the family of M‘Leod, in the 
Hebrides. His father was a minister of the Scottish estab- 
lished church. He is mentioned in the Tour of Dr. John- 
son to the Hebrides; who says of him, that he would have 
done honour to a more elevated station than the one which 
he filled.* Young M‘Leod, was early devoted to the minis- 
try, and with a view to it commenced his education. When 
young, he emigrated to America, and completed his colle- 
giate education at Union college, after having connected 
himself with the Reformed Presbyterian church. He receiv- 
ed the honours of his class. Soon after he began to preach, 
his talents as a preacher, and the argumentative character of 
his eloquence, procured him offers from wealthy congrega- 
tions, which he rejected; resolving not to forsake the small 
body with which he had connected himself, as he was fully 
convinced, that the system of principles which they held, 
was founded on the sacred oracles. 

Soon after his settlement in New-York, he published’a 
sermon against negro slavery, on account of which Gregoire 
of France, couples him with Thomas Jefferson, as a defend- 
er of the rights of humanity. He also published a catechism 
on ecclesiastical government, in which he vindicates presby- 
terianism. It was soon republished in Europe. This cate- 
chism was the means of awakening a controversy between 


*In some copies the name of his grandfather is inserted by mistake. 
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the Presbyterians and the Episcopalians of New-York, on 
the subject of church government. 

Soon after the conquest of the Dutch colony by the Duke 
of York, the episcopal church established itself in New- 
York, and derived liberal support from grants by the crown 
of England. When Trinity church was chartered, the glebe 
lands attached to it on Manhattan island, were extensive, 
and rapidly increasing in value. A remarkable spirit of ac- 
tivity was infused into all its fiscal arrangements. So power- 
ful were the funds of this church, that after the Revolution, 
the state legislature limited them to a capital, producing an 
annual revenue of five thousand pounds. Their estate, how- 
ever, produced much more, and they devoted all that exceed- 
ed the specified amount, to the building and endowment of 
new churches. At the time when M‘Leod’s catechism ap- 
peared, serious fears were entertained by the Presbyterian 
church, that the Episcopalians would become so powerful as 
to exercise an undue influence over the political affairs of the 
state. All this power was exerted in the propagation of the 
Arminian errors. For this body, while it adopted the Thirty 
Nine Articles of the church of England, and the liturgy, was 
not, like the parent society, composed partly of Calvinists 
and partly of Arminians; for all were Arminians. 

A Magazine was set on foot by the Presbyterian interest, 
under the editorial care of Dr. Mason, and though much va- 
luable matter on other subjects, was thrown into it, the grand 
object was to combat the Episcopal form of church govern- 
ment. On this subject, the editor and several other minis- 
ters of the Presbyterian church wrote largely and ably. The 
Rey. Dr. Miller, a gentleman who was educated in the uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and who had become generally 
known to advantage, by his Review of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, published a very temperate and lucid discussion on the 
same subject, ina small volume of Letters. Bishop Hobart 
appeared as the champion of the Episcopal church. This 
gentleman was educated at Princeton college, at which he 
was distinguished. He had published a work, styled the 
Companion for the Altar, in which he intimated, as his 
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brethren had often done before in England, that the Episco- 
pal is the only true church, and that there alone, salvation is 
attainable, unless it be by ‘“uncovenanted mercy.” This 
controversy was managed with much warmth and zeal by 
the parties. The doctrine of the atonement was only brought 
into this discussion incidentally. But Dr. M‘Leod publish- 
ed in the Christian’s Magazine, the title of the periodical 
work alluded to above, a number of essays expressly on this 
subject. The papers are written with very great talent, and 
contain an able vindication of the doctrines of the Genevan 
school. The essays published in the Magazine on the sub- 
- ject of ecclesiastical government, and written by Dr. Mason, 
made an attack merely upon the walls of the city; Dr. 
M‘LLeod’s discussions on the atonement, attacked the cita- 
del, where Arminianism had fortified itself. All had a bear. 
ing upon the same point, the propagation of correct views 
relative to the way of salvation through Jesus Christ; for in 
proportion as Episcopalianism prevails in the United States 
in the same proportion will be the spread of the Arminian, 
errors unless the teachers can be brought back to their 
discarded Articles. 

At the time when the presbyterian clergy of all denomi- 
nations, the Dutch Reformed, the General Assembly, the 
Associate Reformed, and the Reformed Presbyterians, unit- 
ed in opposing Episcopacy, they harmonized among them- 
selves. They were indeed entirely distinct from each other 
in their ecclesiastical judicatories, in their exercise of disci- 
pline, and in their ecclesiastical communion, but a spirit of 
cordiality prevailed among them. A clerical association, in 
which they all united, had been formed, and had existed for . 
many years, in which the clergy of these denominations, met 
weekly for the cultivation of Christian knowledge, religion; 
and personal friendship. This association was attended by 
the Rev. Drs. Rogers, Livingston, M‘Knight, M‘Leod, 
Mason, Milledollar, Abeel, Miller, and Romeyn; and the 
Rev. Messrs. Hamilton, Forrest and others. All these were 
cordial in their support of the Calvinistic creed. 
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Such was the state of the presbyterian churches in New 
York, when their repose was disturbed by Hopkinsianism 
poured down upon them from the North. After the forma- 
tion of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian church, 


a connection was established between it and the northern 


congregationalists. Delegates from the congregational asso- 
ciations were admitted to a seat in the General Assembly; 
and from that body delegates were sent to the General 
Northern Associations. Ministers and licentiates of the 
congregational churches were admitted to the pulpits of the 
presbyterian clergy in the middle, southern, and western 
states. In numerous instances availing themselves of this 
privilege, they had disturbed the repose of the churches, 
by the Hopkinsian doctrines which they taught. 

In 1813, two young gentlemen, the Rev. Ezra Stiles 
Ely and Mr. Gardiner Spring, a licentiate, the former a na- 
tive of Connecticut, and the latter of Massachusetts, both 
of them educated in Yale college, arrived in New York. 
Mr. Spring is the son of the Rev. Dr. Spring, a Hopkin- 
sian writer of the state of Massachusetts. The doctrines 
of the father had been embraced by the son, who finished 
_his course of study at Andover. Mr. Ely had been for some 
time pastor of a congregation in Connecticut. He was ad- 
mitted to a seat in the presbytery of New York as a mem- 
ber. His views had not been very distinct on the doctrine 
of the atonement in relation to its extent, nor as to the 
doctrine of natural and moral ability, before his arrival at 
New York. Assoon as he became acquainted with the doc- 
trines of the Calvinistic school upon these points, he em- 
braced them. Mr. Spring received a call from a congregation 
in that city, and read before the presbytery a sermon as a 
trial discourse for ordination, in which he exhibited the 
Hopkinsian doctrine of natural ability. “* After he had re- 
tired, and the moderator, and the other members after him, 
in the order of seniority, were asked whether they would 
sustain the discourse;—every member of the presbytery 
thought the sermon unsound in doctrine, and most of them 
said they would not’sustain it, nor proceed to the ordina- 
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‘the sermon in haste, and would, ona little reflection, re- 


nounce the doctrines which it contained.—Mr. Ely being 
called on to give his opinion, said, that were he in Mr. 
Spring’s case, he should desire to be recalled to the pres- 
bytery, that he might have an opportunity of explaining 
more fully his sentiments, of rectifying wrong apprehen- 
sions, and of ascertaining how far he differed from the per- 
sons, with whom he was about to be connected. He ad- 
vised, therefore, that Mr. Spring should be sent for, before 
the final question was decided, for Mr. Ely was much in 


taistake, if Mr. Spring would not vindicate more strongly 


to-morrow, whatever sentiments he had designed to ad- 
vance to-day.”* This plan was not adopted. But at the sug- 
gestion of the commissioner, who prosecuted the call, it 
was agreed to call on Mr. Spring after his ordination, and 
endeavour to reclaim him from his errors, and teach him 
more perfectly the doctrines of salvation. This plan was 
adopted for the preservation of peace, and to save the peo- 
ple of the Brick church, who had made the call upon Mr. 
Spring, from a disappointment. Thus the presbytery or- 
dained a man to the ministry, though they could not doubt 
that he held principles directly at war with those of that 
confession of faith, to which they demanded of him an 
assent, and a promise of adherence. It may seem strange 
that an honest man should make such a promise, but with 
the help of explanations, many men can promise support to 
almost any system. As it has happened in all other cases 
where truth and duty were compromitted for the sake of 
peace, the object was not gained. The introduction of Mr. 
Spring into the presbytery was the signal of war; the tocsin 
was sounded, and a perpetual scene of contest, has been ever 
since exhibited on this theatre. The harmony of the pres- 
bytery has fled, and seems resolved never to return. . 

At the instance of Dr. Samuel Miller and others Mr. 


* History of Ecclesiastical Proceedings relative to the third Presby- 
terian church in Philadelphia, &e. 
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Ely wrote a paper exhibiting a contrast between Hopkin- 
sianism and the doctrines of the Genevan school. After it 
Was written, he was advised to enlarge and publish it in 
the form of a book, which he did, under the title of “A 
Contrast between Calvinism and Hopkinsianism.” This 
work contains a great deal of very interesting matter. The 
public confessions of the reformed churches, and the opinions 
of distinguished divines, are collated with each other, and 
contrasted with those of Dr. Hopkins and his followers. 
We see exhibited, in one view, the harmony of the former 
with each other, their discrepancy with the latter, and the dis- 
agreement of the latter with one another. To the chapters of 
the Contrast, the author has appended dissertations, in which 
he defends with decision the doctrines of the Calvinistic 
school. Mr. Ely could not but be aware of the onset which 
awaited him, but he generously planted himself in the 
breach, and braved every danger, with a heroism, that pos- 
terity will applaud, whatever may be thought of it by his 
lukewarm contemporaries. The Socinians, the Hopkinsians 
and the Methodists, magazines and pamphleteers, attacked 
him furiously from every quarter, while many lukewarm 
brethren either left him to struggle with his fate, or joined 
with his enemies in the outcry raised against him, as “a 
mover of sedition and a turner of the world upside down.” 
A great number, however, of the clergy, and that of the most 
respectable, warmly recommended the Contrast. But the 
approbation of a good cdnscience and of that Redeemer 
whose truth he defends are rewards, which far exceed all 
others, and incomparably more than counterbalance all that 
persecution has inflicted upon him. 

The Contrast is so well written, that Dr. Joseph Lyman 
of Massachussetts declared in an Association of Hopkin- 
sians, that Dr. Mason had written it; whereas he never 
saw a line of it until it was published. Others still ascribe it 
to some older man, under pretence that a youth at twenty- 
five could not have been the author of so able a work. 

What Mr. Ely said respecting Mr. Spring’s maintaining 
doctrines exhibited in his sermon before the presbytery was 
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fully justified by the event. He did not hesitate to avow all 
the opinions taught at the Andover school, and exerted all 
his energies to propagate them. The controversy raged in 
private families, and disturbed the peace of congregations. 
Hopkinsian books were circulated, and every machine put in 
motion to render prevalent the errors which they contained. 

Dr. M‘Leod commenced a course of lectures from his 
pulpit on sabbath evenings, in which he gave a history of 
the origin and progress of Hopkinsianism, and combated 
the system with arguments drawn both from scripture and 
reason, with all the force of his eloquence. He was heard 
by crowded audiences, and a great interest was excited by 
his discussions. All the efforts, however, of the orthodox 
were not sufficient to arrest the progress of the errors, 
which were introduced at the door opened for them by the 
presbytery. It was not long until the Hopkinsian party ob- 
tained, by accessions from New England principally, a ma- 
jority among the ministers of the presbytery. To the intro- 
duction of one of these, the Rev. Walter King, Mr. Ely 
gave the only dissentient vote; even though Mr. King was the 
intimate friend of himself and of his father; because the fol- 
lowing dialogue was heard by the presbytery and recorded 
at the time. 

Question by Mr. Ely. Can any man, strictly speaking, 
be declared guilty of original sin, excepting Adam? 

Answer by Mr. King. No. 

Mr. Ely. Have fallen men all that intellectual power 
which is requisite to perfect obedience? 

Mr. King. Yes. 

Mr. Ely. Has the sinner any union to Christ before 
saving faith in Christ is wrought in his soul? 

Mr. King. Doubtful. 

The last question was proposed because Mr. King had 
asserted that he had been himself the subject of saving re- 
pentance for several months before he had any saving faith 
in Christ. Many other questions were proposed which he 
declined answering. But let us not attribute to the presby- 
tery too much blame, because they could not foresee the 
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future conduct of some who made an orthodox profession. 
One who became for a considerable time ‘“ Mr. Spring’s 
bully of Hopkinsianism,” was the Rev. Henry P. Strong, 
sometime pastor of a presbyterian church in Elizabeth- 
street, which became extinct under the blighting influence 
of his doctrines, in a few months after its organization. 
He came from Connecticut to New York in the character 
of a licentiate. While the presbytery had him under ex- 
’ amination for ordination, Mr. Ely insisted oa proposing to 
to him several propositions, that he might express to the 
presbytery his approbation or disapprobation of them. Mr. 
Spring requested a previous sight of them, and having read 
them objected to their being proposed; saying at the same 
time, that Mr. Ely, from his knowledge of the technical 
language of divinity in the north and south, was better 
able to entrap the candidate for ordination than any other 
member of the presbytery. The presbytery overruled the 
objection, and the following PRORPSHH OMS were submitted to 
the consideration of Mr. Strong. 

‘© I, The Holy Ghost unites a sinner to Christ, by work- 
ing in him faith in God’s testimony of grace. 

TTA person not united to Christ in this spiritual and 
mystical union, cannot be the subject of any one saving 
grace, any more than the branch can bear fruit without union 
to the vine. 

“ III. All the Christian graces will coexist in that person 
who has been made alive to God, by the saving belief of the 
truth as it is in Jesus. 

“TV. In the decree of election, God gave Christ a definite 
number of our fallen race; and by the consent of the Son of 
God, appointed him to merit for them, by obeying the 
moral law and suffering its penalty for their sins, complete 
pardon, justification, sanctification and salvation. 

“ V, To fulfil this decree was the main object of the incar- 
nation, obedience, suffering, death, and resurrection of 
Jesus Christ. 

“VI. The sins of the elect were legally imputed to Christ, 
so that he was actually made.a curse for them, and was 
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punished for their sins, even to the utmost demands of the 
moral law. 

“ VII. That obedience which Christ performed to ths law 
for the elect sinner, is legally imputed to him; so that God 
declares the sinner, who is personally unjust, to be /egally 
just on account of the vicarious righteousness of his ‘substi- 
tute. 

“VIII. The law which the sinner has violated, is that 
very law in relation to which ie sinner is PP ORS by 
vicarious obedience, to be just.” , 

To the question, ‘do you believe each of these pro- 
positions to be true?” Mr. Strong gave publicly an affirma- 
tive answer, and then, either not understanding the force 
of language, or explaining it away, preached and taught 
Hopkinsianism, and particularly universal atonement, with 
boldness and assiduity. By such means any presbytery 
might be ruined. It is thought, however, that by exer- | 
tions to procure a full representation from the sessions, — 
the orthodox in the presbytery of New York could still 
have a majority, as the ruling elders are generally Cal- 
vinistic in their sentiments. 

Each of the parties expressed a belief that it could 
command a majority in the general assembly. The subject 
of the atonement in relation to the controverted points, in 
three instances, had come before that body. One was from 
the west. The presbyterian church had become powerful 
beyond the Alleghany mountains. The first presbyterian 
minister settled in that country, was the Rev. (now Dr.) 
John M‘Millan, who was ordained to the pastoral charge 
of a congregation on Chartiers creek in Washington county. 
In 1779, he opened a grammar school with a view to edu- 
cate young men for the ministry. Many pious men received 
the rudiments of an education in this seminary, studied 
theology under Mr. M‘Millan, were ordained to the mi- 
nistry, performed missionary labours through the new 
settlements then forming, organized congregations, and 
were settled in the pastoral office. They were but superfici- 
ally versed in human literature, and their study of theology 
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was not very systematic, nor very extensive; but they were 
pious, industrious, and altogether Calvinistic on the doc- 
trine of the atonement. The character of the devotions of 
the western people was rather affectionate than intellectual. 
In many instances the sermons of the clergy, owing to the 
ardor of their zeal and the want of solid learning, were rather 
of the declamatory character. 

In 1802, there was a great religious excitement, produc- 
ed by some unknown individual, on Green, Briar river, in 
west Virginia. It spread into Kentucky, and vast crowds 
of people, amounting to many thousands from distant parts, 
assembled at camp meetings, at which they spent many days 
and nights in devotional exercises. These exercises were 
accompanied with loud cries, groans, alarming bodily agita- 
tions and convulsions. During the first stages, it possessed 
all the features which characterized the Whitefieldian re- 
vival. It extended over the greater part of west._Pennsylva- 
nia, west Virginia, and Ohio; every where possessing the 
same character. But in Kentucky and Ohio, a few of the 
leading ministers in promoting it went to lengths of extra- 
vagance, which alarmed the more sober part of those Chris- 
tians who approved it, and thought it a glorious revival. 
The Rev. Messrs. Magshall, Stone, Dunlevi, and M‘Ne- 
mar, were the leaders in these extravagancies. When their 
brethren would not go the whole length with them, they 
formed a presbytery, and in an exhibition of their principles 
which they published, renounced presbyterianism. Their 
first step was a rejection of the doctrine of decrees and defi- 
nite atonement; their second, a renunciation of the atone- 
ment altogether; and their third, of presbyterianism. They 
now gave themselves up to extravagancies, which shock 
every feeling of decency. Had it not been for the efforts of 
the Rev. Dr. John P. Campbell, who published replies to 
their books, and refutations of their wild principles, the 
church in Kentucky and Ohio would have been almost over- 
whelmed by them. In this the doctor was aided by the 
ministers of all the other Presbyterian denominations who 
had opposed the revival from its commencement, as cha- 
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racterized by enthusiasm, rather than by enlightened devo- 
tion. 

The Rev. Mr. Marshall, the most intelligent of those 
who had gone to lengths so extravagant, was convinced of 
his errors, by reading in the Christian’s Magazine, the es- 
says on the atonement that have been mentioned before, as 
coming from the penof Dr. M‘Leod. He used his influ- 
ence with his brethren to bring them to their right mind, 
and with some of them he was successful. They now made 
application to the General Assembly, to be restored to the 
communion of the church, which, after much deliberation, 
was granted to them. 

When the revival was about subsiding 1 in the western part 
of Pennsylvania, Dr. Watts’ book, in which he teaches Sa- 
- bellianism, was circulated and read by many who embraced 
this heresy. But when the excitement entirely passed away 
they seem to have returned to the orthodox faith. They 
were never brought before the judicatories of the church. 
A second instance in which this doctrine was brought be- 
fore the General Assembly, was, in consequence of the pub- 
lication of a book entitled the Gospel Pian, by the Rev. Mr. 
Davis. In this work, he revives the opinion of Piscator 
of France, and asserts that the suffering of the penalty of 
the broken covenant was all that Christ did in the room of 
sinners. He takes for granted the doctrine taught by Presi- 
dent Edwards in his History of Redemption, that Christ 
owed obedience to the law for himself as a creature, and 
that hence his obedience can constitute no part of our justi- 
fying righteousness before God. 

_ Mr. Davis’ book was referred to the General Assembly, 
which appointed on it a committee, whose report, which was 
adopted, is as follows: — 

“« The committee presuming that a complete enumeration 
of all the objectionable parts of said book is not expected, 
called the attention of the Assembly only to the following 
doctrines, supposed to be contrary to the Confession of 
Faith of the Presbyterian church. 

** Doctrine ist, That the active obedience of Christ con- 
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stitutes no gxrt of that righteousness by which a sinner is 
ae See pages of said book, 257, 261, and 264; 3d 
corollary. 

“ Doctrine 2d, That obedience to the moral law was not 
required as the condition of the covenant of works. See 
pages 178 and 180. The aforesaid pages being read, it was 
on motion, Resolved, that this Assembly do consider these 
doctrines as contrary to the Confession of Faith of our 
church. | 

“ Doctrine 3d, God himself is.as firmly bound in duty 
(not obedience) to his creatures, as his creatures are bound 
in duty or obedience to him. See pages 164 and 166; also 
that God’s will is not the standard of right and wrong. If 
God’s will is the primary rule of his or our actions, he would 
be,—1. Entirely void of all holiness;—-2. There could be 
no justice in God;—-3. It would be impossible for God to 
be unchangeable;—4. If the will of God is the standard of 

right and wrong, then it would be no infringement on the 
divine character to be unfaithful to his word and promise. 
See pages 168, 171. These pages were read. 

“‘ Resolved, that without deciding on the question, whe- 
ther these sentiments are contrary to our Confession of 
Faith, the Assembly consider the mode in which they are 
expressed as unhappy, and calculated to mislead the reader. 

“ Doctrine 4th, That God could not make Adam, or any 
other creature, either holy or unholy. See page 194, com- 
pared with 166. 

“ Doctrine 5th, Regeneration must be a consequence of 
faith. Faith precedes regeneration. See page 352. 

“‘ Doctrine 6th, That faith, in the first act of it, is not an 
holy act. See page 358. The pages above referred to being 
read, it was on motion, Resolved, That the Assembly do 
consider the three last mentioned doctrines contrary to the 
Confession of Faith of our church. 

“ Doctrine 7. That Christians may sin wilfully and ha- 
bitually. See pages 532 and 534. These pages were read. 

“ Resolved, That the Assembly consider the expressions 
in the pages referred to, as very unguarded; and so far as 
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they intimate it to be the author’s opinion, that a person may 
live in habitual sin and yet be a Christian, the Assembly 
considers them contrary to the letter and spirit of the Con- 
fession of Faith of our church, and in their tendency highly 
dangerous. 

** Doctrine 8th, If God has to plant all the principal parts 
of salvation in the sinner’s heart, to enable him to believe, 
the gospel plan is quite out of his reach, and consequently 
does not suit his case; and it must be impossible for God to 
condemn a man for unbelief; for no just law condemns or 
_ criminates any person for not doing what he cannot do. See 
page 413. This page and several others on the same sub- 
ject, being read, 

“Resolved, That the Assembly do consider this last 
mentioned doctrine contrary to the Confession of Faith of 
our church. 

“On the whole, Resolved, That this Assembly cannot | 
-but view with disapprobation various parts of the work 
entitled “‘ The Gospel Plan,” of which William C. Davis 
is stated in the title page to be the author. 

“ In several instances in this work modes of expression 
are adopted, so different from those which are sanctioned 
by use and by the best orthodox writers, that the Assembly 
consider them as calculated to produce useless or mischiev- 
ous speculations. 

“© In several other instances, there are doctrines asserted 
and vindicated, as have been already decided, contrary to 
the Confession of Faith of our church, and the word of 
God, which doctrines the Assembly feel constrained to 
pronounce to be of very dangerous tendency; that the 
preaching or publishing them ought to subject the person 
or persons so doing to be dealt with by their respective 
presbyteries according to the discipline of the church rela- 
tive to the propagation of errors.” 

In this business, the General Assembly acted with a 
noble firmness and decision, which we hope they will always 
display on similar occasions. Had the Reformed church in 
France used as much faithfulness, their affairs would not 
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have been reduced to such a state of desperation as they 
soon were by a contrary course. 

‘Twenty years ago, there was scarcely one Hopkinsian 
minister connected with the General Assembly, and now 
we are astonished and alarmed at the rapid increase of them. 
In Kentucky, it is said that more than one half of the minis- 
ters belonging to the General Assembly are Hopkinsian, at 
least in part. The Boston Unitarians have their mission- 
aries in that state, who are making some progress, but not 
among the Presbyterians. In the synod of Pittsburgh there 
_are probably not more than three or four ministers who 
hold the doctrine of general or indefinite atonement; and 
of these one is a thorough disciple ‘of Hopkins. But were 
the great question brought to a decision before the Assem- 
bly, the weight of that synod would be found in the ortho- 
dox scale; and it isa powerful body. Nearly all the pres- 
byterian clergy in the state of Ohio, are anti-Hopkinsian. 
, {tis about twenty years since Hopkinsianism became known 
in the state of Tennessee. The Rev. Hezekiah Balch from 
that state, spent some time with Dr. Emmons, embraced 
his errors, and taught them both in the pulpit and in pri- 
vate. Many of his brethren soon imbibed them. The most 


distinguished of his converts is, the Rev. Gideon Black- ~ 


burn, who was settled in the congregation of Maryville, 
in east Tennessee, where his ministry had been remarkably 
successful. Soon after he embraced Hopkinsianism, distur- 
bances arose in his congregation, and he migrated to west 
Tennessee, where he opened a school, and was settled in 
the pastoral charge of a congregation. -Dr. Coffin too, the 
principal of Washington College, came from Newburyport 
warm with the sentiments of Dr. Spring, and has taught 
them from the pulpit and the press. There is still in east 
Tennessee much opposition to Hopkinsianism. The Rev. 
Mr. Doak, principal of Greenville college, is a sound, sen- 
sible divine, and has educated a considerable number of 
clergymen, who unite with him in defence of the truth. 
Through the instrumentality of Mr. Doak, Mr. Balch was 
brought before the General Assembly at its sessions of 1798, 
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for his Hopkinsian delusions; which after a patient exami- 
nation were condemned. The false doctrines enumerated 
are nearly the same with those which we have before deli- 
neated, as taught in the north. Every one of them was con- 
demned. It is gratifying, that in this condemnatory sentence 
there was not one dissenting voice among the Presbyterian 
delegates to the General Assembly. Two ministers indeed, 
did vote against it, but they were both delegates from a 
northern association. Like Amyraut, Mr. Balch did not 
regard the decision of the Assembly. Few who embrace 
these errors are ever reclaimed. “ Backsliders are filled 
with their own ways.” His errors struck deep their roots. — 
The controversy in Tennessee has raged with violence; and — 
as it has done in every other place, deprived the church of 
reposee Upon the whole, both in east and west Tennessee, 
the parties are probably at present nearly equal. In Geor- 
gia, South Carolina, and North Carolina, the northern 
tares are gaining ground. The Rev. Dr. Maxcy, the princi- 
pal of South Carolina college, a very powerful seminary, is 
decidedly anti-Calvinistic on several subjects. This gentle- 
man belongs to the Baptist church. 

In Virginia, Maryland, and Delaware, few of the Pres- 
byterians have yet abandoned the good old paths of righte- 
ousness. Fhe Rev. Mr. Baxter, the principal of Washing- 
ton college at Lexington in Virginia, is orthodox. Hamp- 
den-Sidney college has been lately connected with the theo- 
logical school of the synod of Virginia, in which there are 
between thirty and forty students, a considerable portion of 
whom are preparing for the gospel ministry. The Rev. 
Moses Hoge, D. D. a gentleman of high standing as a scho- 
lar, a divine, and a preacher, who is sound in the faith, oc- 
cupies the two offices of president and professor. This theo- 
logical seminary must produce a very salutary effect on the 
affairs of the Presbyterian church in the south. 

The synod of Philadelphia is a numerous and respectable 
body, in the Calvinistic interest. Though there is not an 
entire harmony among the members on all points, yet a 
very great majority of them are opposed to the Hopkinsian 
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opinions. Events which occurred in the city of -Philadel- 
phia during the winter of 1815-16, gave occasion for an 
expression of the opinion of this synod. A Mr. Cox, who 
was educated in the Quaker society, renounced the Quaker 
creed, united himself with the Presbyterian church, and 
entered upon the study of theology. Though he did not 
possess a liberal education, yet such was his zeal, that with- 
out waiting to go through a collegiate course, he resolved 
‘to become a preacher after some preparatory studies in the- 
ology. The Rev. James Patterson, who had formerly been 
settled in a congregation in New Jersey, had been more than 
a year before installed ina pastoral charge in the North- 
ern Liberties. His earnest addresses from the pulpit pro- 
duced a great awakening among the people who worshipped 
in his church, and upwards of seventy persons were ad- 
mitted to membership at one sacramental solemnity. The 
excitement extended itself partially into other congrega- 
tions in the northern part of the city. Many week evening 
societies were held for prayer and exhortation. At these 
meetings, Mr. Cox took a very conspicuous part, and while 
pressing religion upon the worshippers, in his exhortations, 
taught with great zeal the Hopkinsian errors which he had 
been primarily taught in Newark. Two or three ministers 
of the Presbyterian church were also charged with incul- 
cating both publicly and privately the same opinions, while 
they were very active in endeavours to increase the religi- 
ous excitement. The Hopkinsian controversy began to be 
kindled, and serious fears were entertained by the orthodox 
that injurious opinions would be propagated too success- 
fully, while feeling, instead of judgment, conscience, and 
revelation, predominated. 

The presbytery of Philadelphia contained at this time the 
Rev. Dr. Janeway, then senior and now sole pastor of the 
Second Presbyterian church, who was educated in, and has 
ever maintained, all the systematic consistency in Calvinism 
of the venerable president Livingston; the Rev. George C. 
Potts, asound Presbyterian, who was educated at Glas- 
gow college; the Rev. Mr. How, who has lately been re- 
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moved to Trenton, in New Jersey; the Rev. Messrs. Ely, 
Belville, Barr, Dunn, Freeman, Doak, Dunlap, Janvier, 
Todd, Latta, Jones, and other clergymen who were reso- 
lutely opposed to the licensure of a Hopkinsian; deeming 
it desirable that all such candidates should be immediately 
connected with men of their own opinions. Before this 
Presbytery Mr. Cox read a part of his trials, in which he 
maintained that God is the efficient cause of every sin. The 
presbytery after calling in Mr. Cox and examining him, 
that he might explain his own writing, refused to sustain 
his doctrines. The Rev. Dr. James P. Wilson, was ap- 
pointed to express the determination of the presbytery to 
Mr. Cox, and exhort him to review with candour his own 
opinions; which was immediately done before the judica- 
tory. Dr. Wilson is claimed by both the Calvinists and 
the Hopkinsians; and the latter have boasted that he would 
be with them in the General Assembly; but we know that 
he has frequently given the northern divinity a severe cas- 
tigation from the pulpit, and in Ris reproof of Mr. Cox, ex- 
plicitly stated, that he would not consent to license any man 
who held such opinions as those which the young man had 
exhibited. The Doctor has never pledged himself to the 
public in any writings on the Hopkinsian controversy. In 
an edition of Ridgely lately published, he appends many 
notes, selected from the New England divines, but he does 
not give them as his views. 

Though the presbytery would have refused to license 
Mr. Cox, yet at a meeting when only a few were present, 
they gave hima regular transmission to the presbytery of 
New York, by which he was licensed not long after his ar- 
rival there. 

Apprehending that there was too much reason to fear the 
introduction of heresy into their bounds, the synod of Phi- 
ladelphia, at its sessions in the autumn of 1816, thought 
proper to warn the churches under its car€ against the 
growing evils in our land, in a manner that could not be 
misunderstood. They issued a pastoral letter, the principal 
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part of which we shall introduce for the benefit of other 
churches and posterity. 


“ Christian Brethren, 

““ The synod, assembled at Lancaster, at the present 
time, consists of a greater number of members than have 
been convened at any meeting for many years; and from 
their free conversation on the state of religion, it appears, 
that all the Presbyteries are more than commonly alive to 
the importance of contending earnestly for the faith once 
delivered to the saints; and of resisting the introduction of 
Arian, Socinian, Arminian, and Hopkinsian heresies, which 
are some of the means by which the enemy of souls would, 
if possible, deceive the very elect. 

‘“‘ The synod desire to cherish a stronger regard for the 
truth, as it is in Jesus, than they find at present subsisting 
among themselves; and because they are not ignorant of the 
disposition of many good men to cry “peace,” where there 
should be no peace, and “there is no danger,” in cases 
in which God commands us to avoid the appearance of evil; 
they would affectionately exhort the presbyteries under their 
care, to be strict in the examination of candidates, for licen- 
dare or ordination, upon the subject of those delusions of 
the present age, which seem to be a combination of most of 
the innovations made upon Christian doctrine in former 


- times. 


‘¢ May the time never come, in which our ecclesiastical 
courts shall determine, that Hopkinsianism, and the doc- 
trines of our Confession of Faith are the same thing; or 


that men are less exposed now, than in the days of the 


apostles, to the danger of perverting the right ways of the 
Lord. 

‘* The synod would exhort particularly the elders of the 
churches to beware of those, who have made such pretended 
discoveries itt Christian theology as require an abandon- 
ment of the form of sound words, contained in our excellent 


' Confession of Faith, and the Holy Scriptures. 
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“We knowhor But one anti-trinitarian synagogue in all 
our borders; and that there may never be another, we pray 
you, brethren, repeatedly to declare the truth, that the only 
true God in existence, is the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost; the God who is in Christ Jesus reconciling the world 
to himself. + 

Signed by order of the Synod, 
JAMES SNODGRASS, Meiers 

go EE Sept. 20, 1816. 


* Gidered: that the foregoing letter be printed, and sent 
to each minister of the synod, to be read in the churches. 
(Signed) STEPHEN BOYER, 
Stated Clerk.” 


This paper, which was drafted by Mr. Ely, is an invaluae 
ble document, as containing a faithful testimony on behalf 
of important doctrines and against prevailing heresies; as 
expressive not onlv of decided opposition to Hopkinsianism, 
but of a belief that those who maintain the errors embraced 
in that term ought not to be permitted to enter on the Chris- 
tian ministry, at any rate within the presbyterian church. 
Since the publication of the synodical letter, heresy has not 
been able to make any inroads into the bounds of the pres- 
bytery; and, indeed, what little existed in it, has for more 
than a year been resisted with vigour. The present state of 
this central and powerful yudicatory, (inferior to none unless 
it be that of New Castle,) is more favourable than it has 
been for several years; for Mr. Reeve, the only minister, 
unless it be the clergyman of colour, the Rev. John Glouces- 
ter, who has ever avowed himself to be a Hopkinsian, has 
lately been dismissed from his people and the-presbytery. 
The general state of the city of Philadelphia too, has lately 
become more propitious in its aspect towards the true doc- 
trine of the atonement; for in the place once occupied by 
the Rev. James K. Burch, we now have the pleasure of 
seeing the Rev. Jacob Brodhead, D. D. who is animated in 
defence of the doctrines which we love. The Rey. Mr. 
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Parker, a judicious man, a chaste writer, and a divine of the 
same stamp, has lately been installed pastor of the Second 
Reformed Dutch Church, which was formerly the Indepen- 
dent Tabernacle. Mr. M‘Cartee, a young man of conside- 
rable promise, from Dr. Mason’s school, is also soon to be 
constituted the pastor of the Associate Reformed Church; 
and the Associate Church has lately received the Rev. Dr. 
Banks, 2 Scotch divine of unquestionable orthodoxy, famous 
for his Hebrew science; and one who in oriental literature 
is inferior only to the Rev. Samuel B. Wylie, D. D. Pastor 
of the Reformed Presbyterians in the city. Of two of the 
Baptist brethren, also, the Rev. Drs. Holcombe and Rogers, 
we may say that their influence is all exerted in favour of 
the ancient Calvinism: and concerning the Rev. Dr. Staugh- 
ton, who is we apprehend sound himself, we have only to 
regret that he gives his name to Mr. Luther Rice, a Hop- 
kinsian itinerant, who long delays his promised return to 
India. We ought not to omit the fact that the opposition 
made against Mr. Ely by the Hopkinsians, has been over- 
ruled for good: for it occasioned the erection of a sixth 
Presbyterian Church, of which the Rev. William Neill, 
D. D. is now pastor. He increases the strength of Calvin- 
ism in Philadelphia. 

The “ anti-trinitarian synagogue,” to which the synod al- 
ludes in the pastoral letter, is a Unitarian or Socinian con- 
vocation in the city of Philadelphia. Though Dr. Priestley 
resided in Pennsylvania, yet with all his efforts, there has 
never been erected in the state any Socinian church, except 
this one. The doctor wrote an Ecclesiastical History, and his 
object was the propagation of those heresies for which he 
was an advocate; but his “ Corruptions” have never been 
much read, and will never do much harm, because a great 
portion of his facts are not authenticated. He also pub- 
lished a small work, in which he compares the character of 
Christ Jesus with that of Socrates, evidently designed to 
elevate the character of the latter, and degrade from all 
pretensions to divinity that of the former. The Rev. Dr. 
Linn, late pastor of the First Presbyterian church in Phila- 
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delphia, replied to Priestley’s Comparison, with great force 
of argument; in doing which he vindicated the Calvin- 
istic doctrine of the atonement. Priestley died in the belief 
of those heresies, to the propagation of which, the principal 
part of his life had been devoted. Shortly before his death 
he called his friends around him and bid them farewel, say- 
ing that he was about to take a long sleep; thus with his last 
breath declaring his belief that his soul would remain in a 
state of unconscious inactivity, until the resurrection. He 
left few disciples behind him in Pennsylvania. Boston was 
the field which he cultivated with success, and the churches 
~ of Massachusetts are reaping abundantly the bitter fruits of 
his labours. The Boston clergy do not depart from the sin 
wherewith Priestley made them to sin. They gradually 
sapped the foundations of gospel truth, by mining, and are 
successful; while the few disciples of Priestley in Pennsyl- 
vania, honestly avow their creed and fail. As the personal 
efforts of this Socinian doctor did little in the state in which 
he lived, so his name affords little aid to his followers, for 
most of his works, as well as the greater part of the philo- 
sophical opinions peculiar to them, are rapidly descending 
after him into the grave. 

Had the Pennsylvania Socinians asked less at first, they 
would have succeeded better. Nearly all professors of reli-. 
gion are as much shocked at the principles which the Uni- 
tarians avow, as they would be with the most downright 
deism. Hence it has happened, that though influenced by 
the principle of curiosity, many people occasionally attended 
their church for some time after it was opened, yet their 
hearers now are few; except when they are visited by some 
learned and popular preacher from the north. Their efforts 
would be much more successful would they confine thems 
selves to the Hopkinsian part of their system. They and the 
Hopkinsians united in attacking the pastoral letter of the 
synod. It is indeed remarkable that we find these parties so 
often together in the same array. They both assailed Ely’s 
Contrast too, and which with the greatest severity, is doubt- 
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Much more is doing for them by their neighbours in the 
presbytery of Jersey than they are doing for themselves. 

A great majority of the ministers of that judicatory have 
embraced some of the northern errors. The most distin- 


guished of these are the Rev. Dr. Griffin and the Rev. 


Dr. Richards. In proof of their Hopkinsianism we might 
quote their publications. Like their brethren in other sec- 
tions of the church, the Hopkinsians of the presbytery of 
Jersey use their utmost efforts for the propagation of their 
peculiar tenets. However amiable, pious and respectable 
many of these gentlemen may be, the cause of truth de- 
mands, that history should speak out with plainness, and 
that the friends of orthodoxy should know who are for them 
and who against them. With all their industry, however, 
there is good reason to hope that they will not ultimately 


' prevail in this state. Here there are antidotes—the theolo- 


gical seminaries of New Brunswick and Princeton, the for- 
mer under the care of the Reformed Dutch Church, the 
latter, under that of the General Assembly. There is too, 
even in the presbytery of Jersey, a good degree of ortho- 
doxy in the ruling elders; for not long since they united 
with the Rev. John M‘Dowell in sustaining a trial piece of 
Mr. Shepherd Kollock, who advocated the definite atone- 
ment, while the majority of the ministers refused to sustain 
it, for that very reason. 

It appears on the minutes of the acts and proceedings of 
the general Synod of the reformed Dutch church, published 
in 1800, that the subject of establishing a theological semi- 
nary had, for some time previous to that date, been in agita- 
tion, and that the synod recommended it to their people to 
make contributions for that object. Long before that time, 
indeed, the education of their youth for the ministry, had 
been under the direction of the general synod. In 1807a 
plan for the formation of a theological institution, in con- 
nection with Queen’s college, at New Brunswick, was laid 
before that body, by the particular synod oi New York, and 
approved. As that college was peculiarly the property of 
the Dutch church, this plan met with general approbation, 
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and measures were taken to raise funds, which were to be 
entirely appropriated to the education of young men for the 
ministry. It was encouraged too, by the trustees of Queen’s 
college, in which tuition had been for some time suspended. 
In order to raise a fund to endow a theological professorate, 
a collection was to be taken up in every Dutch church some 
time in the year 1808, and the number of the superintend- 
ants of the theological institution was fixed at nine. The 
college was immediately revived, but the theological de- 
partment was not opened until the autumn of 1810, when 
the Rev. Dr. Livingston, mentioned in a former part of this 
sketch, commenced his course of instructions in divinity 
with five pupils. In the 5 che year the number was aug- 
mented to nine. 

To the general synod during their sessions of 1812, a 
plan of the theological school, was exhibited, in which it 
is required, that three years shall be the time occupied’ in 
the course of study, that the vacations shall not exceed three 
months in the year; that “.every student upon admission to 
the theological school, shall produce a certificate of his 
membership in some regular protestant church, and testi- 
monials of his academical attainments,’”’—and that * stu- 
dents shall be taught natural, didactic, polemic, and practi- 
eal theology; biblical criticism, chronology, and_ ecclesiasti- 
cal history; the form and administration of church govern- 
ment, and pastoral duties, and be able to read the scriptures 
fluently in the original languages.” Four years is the term 
of study in the school of the associate reformed church in 
New York, but their sessions continue only during six or 
seven months in each year. 

A considerable number of the young men in the Dutch 
church, who have devoted themselves to the ministry, have 
studied in the school under Dr. Mason, and a course 
in that seminary was for atime considered by the Dutch 
church as satisfactory. The whole force of the New Bruns- 
wick, and New-York seminaries, is employed in advancing 
the cause of truth. Queen’s college itselt has lately become 
subservient to the theological institution, so far that the 
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youth are to be considered as preparing for the ministry 
from their first entry into it. ‘The eminent character of Dr. 
Livingston, for learning, theology and piety, are highly aus- 
' picious to the interests of orthodoxy not only in the state 
of New Jersey, but in the Dutch church generally, and the 
church at large. The number of students in this seminary 
on the 28th of May 1816, was fourteen; five of whom were 
of three years standing; five of two; and four of one. Di- 
dactic theology is at present their forte; and the church has 
reason to expect from this seminary sound and well in- 
structed defenders of the faith. Yet it must be esteemed 
an inauspicious feature in the character of our country, that, 
while the schools of medicine, and the offices of gentlemen 
of the bar are crowded with pupils, a wealthy and powerful 
society, consisting of more than one hundred and sixty con- 
gregations, numbers in its theological school, under such 
professors as Dr. Livingston, and Dr. Schureman, no more 
than fourteen students, though the seminary has been eight 
years in operation. This divinity college would not sup- 
_ ply more than five students per. annum to the Dutch church, 
or one hundred and twenty-five, in twenty-five years; in 
which time, by natural increase, without making any prose- 
lytes, they will probably double their number, and require 
three hundred and twenty ministers, for very few of those 
who are now employed in the work of the ministry can be 
expected to be capable, at that time, of performing pastoral 
duty, should they be then living. 

The theological seminary of the general assembly was 
founded in 1811, under the care of twenty-one ministers, 
and nine elders, as directors. The seminaries of the Dutch 
and associate reformed churches, stimulated the assembly 
to make an effort to found a similar institution. In 1805, it 
was recommended by that body, to the presbyteries, un- 
der its care, to attend especially to the education of young 
men for the ministry; and at that date they seemed to think 
the formation of a divinity school for the whole of their 
church ineligible. Except a department of Princeton college, 
and one at Canonsburgh, there were never before that time 
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any theological schools in this church; and the greater part of 
their sons of the prophets was educated privately by their 
ministers. Hence the want of unity and energy which cha- 
racterized their ecclesiastical organization, was every year 
becoming more apparent. The recommendation to the pres- 
byteries produced little effect. 

To the sessions of the general assembly in the following 
year, a letter was presented from the faculty of Princeton 
college signed by the president, the Rev. Samuel S. Smith, 
D. D. exhibiting the advantages for theological improve- 
ment, presented at that seminary. The object of this letter 
was plainly to prepare the way for other propositions rela- 
tive to the establishment of a general institution for the 
whole church, and its location at Princeton. The ministers 
of the general assembly now began to be sensible that the 
public interests of religion demanded that something should 
be done to the purpose, by a general exertion of their whole 
strength; and in 1809, a proposition was laid before the as- 
sembly for the formation of a theological seminary, which 
should concentre and combine the influence of the whole. 
The presbyteries were ordered to report to the next assem- 
bly their views of the subject; and a committee was appoint- 
ed to draft a plan, to be presented at the same time. 

In 1810, the business came fully before them, and the re- 
port of the committee contained a plan, which was amended 
and adopted. The superintendents were appointed, and or- 
dered to meet on the last Tuesday of June, of the same 
year, at Princeton; where they had resolved to locate their 
school. The course of study isa liberal one. It prescribes 
that, “‘ every student, at the close of his course, must have 
made the following attainments, viz- He must be well skill- 
ed in the original languages of the holy scriptures. He 
must be able to explain the principal difficulties, which arise 
in the perusal of the scriptures, either from erroneous trans- 
lations, apparent inconsistencies, real obscurities, or objec- 
tions arising from history, reason, or argument. He must 
be versed in the Jewish antiquities, which serve to illustrate 
and explain the scriptures. He must have an acquaintance 
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with ancient geography, and with oriental custems, which 
throw light upon the sacred records.—Thus he will have 
laid the foundation for becoming a sound biblical critic. 

‘* He must have read and digested the principal argu- 
ments and writings, relative to what has been called the 
deistical controversy.—Thus he will qualified to become a 
defender of the Christian faith. 

“‘ He must be able to support the doctrines of the confes- 
sion of faith and catechisms, by a ready, pertinent, and 
abundant quotation of scripture texts for that purpose. He 
must have studied carefully, and correctly, natural, didac- 
tic, polemic, and casuistic theology. He must have a con- 
siderable acquaintance with general history and chronology, 
and a particular acquaintance with the history of the Chris- 
tian church.— Thus he will be preparing to become an able 
and sound divine and casuist. 

“« He must have read a considerable number of the best 
practical writers on the subject of religions He must have 
learned to compose with correctness and readiness, in his 
own language, and to deliver what he has composed to 
others in a natural, and acceptable manner. He must be well 
instructed with the several parts, and the proper structure 
of popular lectures and sermons. He must have composed 
at least two lectures, and four popular sermons, that shall 
have been approved by the professors. He must have care- 
fully studied the duties of the pastoral care.—Thus he will 
be prepared to become a useful preacher and a faithful pas- 
tor. 

‘‘ He must have studied attentively the form of church 
government authorized by the scriptures, and the adminis~ 
tration of it as it has taken place in the protestant churches.” 

To carry this system into operation, the Rev. Dr. Archi- 
bald Alexander, was chosen professor of theology. This 
gentleman had been principal of Hampden Sidney college, 
and was then pastor of the church in Pine street, in which 
the Rev. Ezra Stiles Ely, is now his successor. Dr. Alex- 
ander is a genuine disciple of Calvin and Calvin’s master; 
and indeed it is impossible that he should be otherwise and 
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be an honest man; for the professors of the seminary, by its 

constitution are bound by the following oath, and profes- 

sion:—‘ In the presence of God, and of the directors of 

this seminary, I do solemnly, and ex animo adopt, receive, 

and subscribe the confession of faith and catechisms of the 

presbyterian church in the United States of America, as the 

confession of my faith; as a summary and just exhibition of 
that system of doctrine and religious belief which is con- 

tained in the holy scripture, and therein revealed by God 

to man for his salvation: and I do solemnly ex animo pro- 

fess to receive the form of government of said church, as 

agreeable to the inspired oracles. And I do solemnly pro- 

mise and engage not to inculcate, teach, or insinuate, any 

thing which shall appear to me to contradict or contravene, 

either directly, or impliedly, any thing taught in the said | 
confession and catechisms, nor oppose any of the funda- 

mental principles of presbyterian church government, while 

I continue a professor in this seminary.” 

The Rev. Dr. Samuel Miller, whose name has been be- 
fore mentioned, is professor of ecclesiastical history and 
church government. For his orthodoxy which is un- 
equivocal, he has lately been violently attacked by the 
pamphleteers of the Hopkinsian school in New York. 
No degree of moderation, no amiableness of character, no 
reputation, however well earned, nor any respectability of 
attainments can shield from their attacks, those who do not 
adopt the dogmas of these gentlemen. But the reputation 
of the professors, as scholars and divines, stands on a foun- 
dation not to be shaken by the missiles of such forces, as 
those arrayed against them. 

The text book in theology adopted in this school of the 
prophets is Turrettin, whose character in relation to ortho- 
doxy, has been before drawn, and which the reader will 
have an opportunity of appreciating.from the translations 
contained in the following pages. This circumstance places 
in the strongest light, the opinions of our professors, and 
secures, as far as human means can secure the alumni of 
the institution from the contamination of Hopkinsjan, Ar- 
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minian and other heresies. This establishment forms 2 bar- 
rier against the progress of those errors in New-Jersey, and 
their inroads upon the churches of the middle states, from 
the north; and is calculated to infuse a desirable vigour into 
the counsels of the church, which has erected it. 

The leading traits in the character of the pupils of this 
school, are warmth of piety and a missionary spirit. It is 
surprising, however, that, attention to the philosophy of 
mind forms no part of the course of study prescribed. To 
combat effectually the advocates of the prevalent mistakes 
of the times, we must be armed with those weapons, which 
they profess to wield with such dexterity. They must be 
met on their own ground, and vanquished there;.and tro- 
phies must be erected over them on those territories which 
they claim, as almost exclusively their own. It is known, 
however, that Dr. Alexander does not neglect to initiate, in 
his lectures, the pupils into the first principles of this im- 
portant science. 

As to the supply of this church with ministers, the re- 
marks which we have made respecting the Dutch church, 
may be applied. There are in the church under the care of * 
the General Assembly, five hundred and twenty ministers, 
and upwards of five hundred and fifty congregations, which 
in twenty-five years more, will amount, by natural increase, 
to eleven hundred congregations. In the Princeton semina- 
ry there are forty-six pupils; which number, as the term of 
study is three years, will supply fifteen ministers per annum, 
or three hundred and seventy-five in twenty-five years. Al- 
lowing that as many more should be educated privately, 
there would still be a deficiency of three hundred and fifty. 
Could we hope, however, that all the ministers, hereafter to 
be introduced into this branch of the church, would be ortho- 
dox, the interests of truth would rapidly improve. This we 
are not permitted to expect. On the state of orthodoxy, in 
New-Jersey, this school must have a favourable influence. 
The Presbytery of New-Brunswick, are said to be all anti- 
Hopkinsian, while in the Presbytery of Jersey, as we have, 
already stated, the case is otherwise; and from their activi- 


ty, and the supineness of the friends of truth, the weight of 
this majority must increase. 

The synod of New-York, is now ina great state of fer- 
mentation, and ik isiasiomn is gaining ground. The 
disciples of the northern school haye seven ministers in the 
New-York Presbytery, and the orthodox five; their influence 
in the capital of the state must tend to advance it. The 
Presbytery of Albany have a majority of the Calvinistic 
creed. Emigrations from the New-England states increase 
the relative forces, favourably to error, m the western parts 
of the state. Hence, though there may be, and probably is a 
- majority of orthodox members in the synod of Albany, it 
cannot be expected to continue so for many years. 

The Associate Reformed Seminary, and the influence of 
Dr. M‘Leod’s lectures and publications, may be considered 
as auxiliary to the cause of truth, in the Synod of New- 
York and New-Jersey. In the seminary under Dr. Mason’s 
care, there are twenty-five alumni, some of whom may be 
expected to fall into this synod. Indeed there are some of 
the young men, in this institution, now in connection with 
the General Assembly. 

Dr. Romeyn’s character, popularity, and writings, arranged 
as they always have been, on the side of truth, are equal to 
avery considerable numerical force on the other side. This 
gentleman was educated in Schenectady and New-York, 
and was originally a member of the Reformed Dutch church. 
He afterwards joined the General Assembly. His labours in 
the congregation, in which he is placed in New-York, have 
been greatly blessed. He has lately published two volumes 
of valuable sermons, which are orthodox of course. 

A minister of the Reformed Presbyterian church, the 
Rey. Gilbert M‘Master, settled in the pastoral charge of a 
congregation at Galway, has published a valuable essay on 
the doctrine of the atonement, in which he combats the er- 
rors of Dr. Hopkins and his followers. This book is well 
written, and it is extensively read in the state of New-York. 
He has also published an Analysis of the Assembly’s 
Shorter Catechism, designed as a manual for the instruction 
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of young people. These valuable works of Mr: M‘Master, 
have a tendency to strengthen the hands of the orthodox in 
the Synods of Albany and of New-York. 

Dr. M‘Leod has lately published a volume of Sermons, 
entitled ** True Godliness,” which though, like those of Dr. 
Romeyn, not of a controversial character, but designed for 
the promotion of holiness, by the direct inculcation of gos- 
pel truth, nevertheless strike at the root of the prevalent he- 
resies. These works have not been permitted to pass with- 
out attack. A series of anonymous essays entitled ‘* The 
Triangle,” are now publishing in New-York, in which the 
most virulent attacks are made upon Dr. Mason, Dr. 
M‘Leod, Dr. Romeyn, Dr. Milledoler, Dr. Miller, Mr. 
Ely, and others. Its pages are replete with all the Hopkin- 
sian peculiarities, not excepting their high pretensions to 
metaphysical reasoning, and the style in which they are con- 
veyed to the public, dishonourable to the Christian name, so 
far as any thing in that way may be esteemed dishonourable 
to that holy appellation. Men have a faste for what is per- 
sonally abusive, and love a well told falsehood; all are curi- 
ous; many are fond of errors; and the friends of truth wish 
to know what its enemies are doing; hence this work is read 
by hundreds. In the revivals of religion, as they call them, 
the clergy who are of the northern school, put this most un- 
christian and indecent publication into the hands of those 
who have their passions and feelings excited by their pulpit 
exhibitions. Such are the ways of error, and the means by 
which it diffuses among the unwary, its malignant influence. 

A question of great magnitude now presents itself: should 
the friends of orthodoxy, in the General Assembly, bring 
the Hopkinsian question to a speedy decision, even suppos- 
ing that they were to calculate merely as human politicians. 
It is abundantly manifest, that their Confession of Faith, and 
Catechisms, with all the solemn promises that young men 
make to adhere to them at their ordination, do not form an 
effectual barrier against the assailing foe. Itis truly deplora- 
ble, that men of whom we would fondly entertain a favoura- 
ble opinion, do not hesitate to swear a belief in those instru- 
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ments, while they hold and teach opinions, hostile to both 
their spirit and letter. But we have daily evidence that 
they do so. However they may satisfy their consciences, by 
the help of subtle distinctions, and forced explanations, this 
affords no relief to the friends of gospel truth. Error 
spreads, and the great interests of the Redeemer’s kingdom 
are compromitted. Gentle measures have been tried and 
have failed. 

It may be thought the chiedldmaual seminary will correct 
the evil, and no doubt it will counteract the operations of 
errorists; but its progress will be slow; and itis even pos- 
sible the Hopkinsians may obtain its direction, for an unwise 
policy called peaceful, has already given Mr. Spring, Dr. 
Richards, and Mr. Hillyer, aseat in the board. In twenty 
years, it will not, without a very great increase, supply 
more than three hundred ministers; and twenty years ago 
there was scarcely one Hopkinsian, in the bounds of the 
assembly. Will not the same causes, which have lately mul- 
tiplied them, continue to operate? The churches in the north 
are generally supplied with ministers, and when the young 
men of Andover complete their studies, and seek for set- 
tlements, they travel to the south, where there are numerous 
vacancies. Their settlement is not merely a numerical increase 
of the forces, on the side of error; they are active in making 
proselytes, and though few of the old clergy embrace Hop- 
kinsianism, yet the minds of the young, whose knowledge 
of polemical theology is limited, become, in many cases, ena- 
moured with specious subtilties, which are mistaken for 
solid reasoning. 

By being long habituated to philosophy falsely sO called, 
we often come to regard with indifference, opinions which 
at first shocked every Christian feeling. It was thus that 
the whole of the Reformed church, in France, became gra- 
dually corrupted, its foundations sapped, and its ruin finally 
completed. The events which took place, in that church, 
hold up to all posterity an example that false doctrines should 
not be treated with compassion or lenity, when first intro- 
duced; otherwise they will gain possession of the garden of 
the Lord, and, by their noxious shade blast and wither, if 
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‘not the trunk, at least the leaves, fruit, and limbs of the trees 


of righteousness. There is indeed no tyranny in America, 
such as that which crushed the church in F rance, but the 
Head of the church never can want instruments to punish 
those particular sections, which by a relaxation of discipline 
invite aj invasion from Satan’s kingdom of darkness. The 
question must come to decision. The day of the church’s 
glory. approaches, and the Redeemer will not permit the 
wound of the daughter of his people to be healed slightly. 
“ Error must be grubbed up by the roots.” Let the pulpit, 
the press, and church discipline unite at once in contending 
for the faith, and the strong holds of error will be battered 
down. Light must dissipate the darkness. 

The ecclesiastical intercourse which subsists between the 
General Assembly and the Eastern General Associations 
has now become a matter of regret; because the delegates 
from the Associations are congregationalists, and therefore 
cannot be very well qualified to judge about questions of 
presbyterial crder: and because the ministers whom they 
represent, however Calvinistic some of them may be in 
other respects, with almost a perfect unanimity reject the 
doctrine of an atonement exclusively for the elect. The 
number of delegates which Vermont, Massachusetts, New- 
Hampshire and Connecticut may send to vote and deter- 


“mine in all matters is twelve, of whom eight or nine are 


commonly present. This is a greater number than is fre- 
quently present from some of the distant synods that belong 
to the assembly. Were they like visiters from a neighbour- 
ing family, to advise and maintain social intercourse, with- 
out interfering in the government of the family by a vote, the 
relation would be less objectionable. It may be said, that 
the Delegates from the General Assembly enjoy an equal 
representation and. influence in the Congregational Associ- 
ations: it is true: but in either case it is indelicate and im- 


proper for) persons of different sentiments about government 


and discipline to interfere with each others family regula- 
tions. The door should not be kept open by the Assembly 


for the introduction of teachers and principles which have 
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atendency to disorganize and distract the churches under _ 
its care. It may may seem unwarrantable to declare, that ~ 


this clerical intercourse ultimately embraces the Arians, and 
Socinians; but it really does, for the members of the Ge- 
neral Association of Massachusets belong to the Conven-. 
tion of ministers, that annually assemble in Boston; and 
so the association becomes a link in the chain which con- 


nects the Convention, at which a Socinian often presides 


and preaches, with the General Assembly. The Association 
is the middle person of three, who have joined hands, that 
the electrical fluid of heresy may be conveyed through ae 
all, from the grand battery in New-England. 

No such union as that which we have described exists 
between any of the other Presbyterian bodies in the middle 
states and the northern associations. Until lately, the Asso- 
ciate Reformed synod have had no ecclesiastical connection 
with any other denomination, in America. Various pro- 
positions have lately been made for forming a connection 
between it and the Reformed Dutch church; and many of 
its ministers and people partake of the sacrament of the 
supper in the congregations of that body, as well as of the 
General Assembly. Dr. Mason was the first who introduced 
this intercommunion. His congregation and that of Dr. Ro- 
meyn sat down to the sacrament together. For this de- 
parture from their established order, Dr. Mason’s conduct 
was investigated before the Associate Reformed synod at 
various sessions, many of whose members were warmly 
opposed to such intercommunion. The principal opposition 
was from the western and southern clergy, who were so 
much dissatisfied that they withdrew their support from the 
theological seminary, over which the Doctor presides. 


What they contributed to its funds did not perhaps ex- © 


ceed the contributions of Dr. Mason’s congregation. The 
affair was never brought to a decision, and had it been, Dr. 
Mason would probably have been victorious; for most of 
the ministers, who had received their education in New- 
York, entered into the views of the professor. The peace of 
that branch of the church has been disturbed, and almost 
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destroyed; and harmony in their counsels has disappeared. 
In vindication of the course which he had taken Dr. Mason 
has published a book, which he entitles ** Catholic Commu- 
nion,” the object of which is to prove that any Presby- 


_terian who is known to any session as a creditable professor 
of faith in Christ in any denomination, ought not to be 


refused occasional communion in celebrating the Lord’s 
supper, by the church under the care of said session. 

The repose of this church too has been disturbed in many 
instances, by a synodical permission to any church to use 
the Dutch psalmody in their congregational devotions. The 
act by which this permission was given, passed the synod in 
1816, at its sessions, in Philadelphia; and appears to have 
had for its object a union with the Reformed Dutch church. 
The result of all these measures has been, that the Asso- 
ciate Reformed church draws near to its dissolution, and 
will ere long be merged, partly in the general assembly, 
partly in the Dutch, partly in the Antiburgher, and partly 
in the Reformed church. Mr. Matthews, the assistant pro- 
fessor, is already pastor of a Dutch churth, the Rev. Ar- 
thur Stansbury has joined the general assembly, and is set- 
tled in a congregation in Albany; and others of them have 
joined other churches. Hence, though the synod consists of 
upwards of sixty ministers; all orthodox, yet its influence in 
advancing the cause of truth is rather to be estimated from 
the effect which its members will produce in other relations 
which they may form, than from their own combined ener- 
gies. 

There has been one instance in this connection of a minis- 
ter’s embracing the Hopkinsian doctrines;—the Rev. Mr. 
M‘Chord, of Kentucky. This gentleman entered into Dr. 
Mason’s views of catholic communion, and received the 
sacrament of the supper from the hands of a Presbyterian 
minister in Lexington. He was aware that many of his 
brethren were exceedingly opposed to this measure, and he 
wrote a number of essays on the body of Christ, which he 
published in the Evangelical Record, a magazine edited in 
Lexington. These essays he afterwards printed in a volume, 
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with some abridgments and enlargements. He did not con- 
fine himself to the subject of Catholic communion, but 
pushed his enquiries into the nature of the covenant of grace 
and the covenant of works; and introduced various new 
views, on these constitutions. He maintains that the cove- 
nant of works was made with Adam for himself, and so 
formed that, as his posterity actually come into existence, 
they are embraced in it, but that it contemplates no definite 
number. The covenant of grace he considers .in the same 
light, as embracing no one until he comes into existence. 
On these points he goes extensively into detail, and mani- 
fests no small degree of intellectual vigour in the discus- 
sion. For the errors, which his book contains, he was brought 
to trial before the presbytery, and suspended from the exer- 
cise of the ministerial office; he appealed to the synod; but 
on account of his absence, the business did not issue in a 
regular trial of the appeal. Upon the whole, his system is 
perhaps no more than a new modification, or a new manner 
of exhibiting the Hopkinsian opposition to any such impu- 
tation and representation as would make it appear that all 
men sinned in Adam, and that all believers suffered and 
obeyed in Christ Jesus. 

One of the bodies, from which the associate reformed 
synod originated, the Antiburghers or Associate church, 
has been visited too with these errors. The Rev. Mr. Dun- 
can, one of its members, published a book, in which he de- 
nies that the righteousness of Christ is transferred to us; 
that is, that it is not imputed to us for our justification. He 
also was suspended for this Hopkinsian aberration; but with 
some explanations and recantations, he was again restored 
to his office. This denomination has grown to a considerable 
size, and has upwards of fifty ministers. With the excep- 
tion of the doctrine of the civil magistrate’s power relative 
to ecclesiastical affairs, the associate synod adheres to the 
Westminster confession. They have not altered its let- 
ter even on this point, but they receive it with an ex- 
planation, or rather a rejection of it, in an exhibition of 
their principles, which they style, “An Act and Testi- 
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mony.” They have a theological school established in 
Washington county, Pennsylvania, under the care of the 
Rey. Dr. John Anderson, their professor, a sound divine, 
and very pious man. He is from Scotland; and has pub- 
lished several books, among which is one entitled Vindice 


€antus, or a vindication of scriptural psalmody; the object 


of which is to prove, that no other than divine songs should 
be used in devotion. The associaté Presbyterians use none 
other, and this constitutes almost the only distinction, be- 
tween them, and the associate reformed church, except that 
they are in connection with the Antiburgher synod of Scot- 
land and Ireland, while the latter are connected with the 
Burghers in those kingdoms. All their influence in this 
church will be.on the side of orthodoxy. They have neither 
ecclesiastical nor sacramental intercommunion with other 
denominations. On the subject of faith, there have been 
warm disputes between the ministers of this body, and those 
of the general assembly; for the former maintain that as- 
surance of grace, and salvation enter into its nature, while 
their antagonists deny it. ‘They are generally a pious people, 
and do not mingle with the world. They profes 
respect for the covenants that were entered int 
Britain, between the people and Almighty God. 2 

There has lately sprung up in the west another denomi- 
nation, who style themselves Reformed Dissenters, and 
who arose out of a secession from the associate reformed 
church. The latter body in accommodating their ecclesias- 


tical system to the civil constitutions of the country, made 


alterations in the Westminster Confession of Faith, in those 
parts of it, which treat of the power of the civil magistrate 
in calling ecclesiastical councils. In consequence of these 
alterations, two ministers, the Rev. Alexander M‘Coy and 
the Rev. Robert Warwick, seceded from them; and with 
their ruling elders formed a presbytery. This body has ex- 
hibited a view of its principles and a testimony against 
errors, which is published in a large pamphlet. Their prin- 


.ciples are the same with those of the Westminster divines. 


The reformed Presbyterians, or Covenanters, in Ame- 
rica, adhere precisely to the creed of their brethren in Great © 
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Britain. Their synod was constituted in Philadelphia, in 
1809, before which time they had existed as a presbytery, © 
and their principles are exhibited in a book entitled, ‘“‘ Re- 
formation Principles,” in which they testify, in the most 
explicit manner, against the Hopkinsian errors. Like that 
of the reformed Dutch church, this creed has never been 
changed. They are distinguished from all other presbyte- 
rians, by their doctrines on civil government. Adopting the 
principles embraced in the national covenant of Scotland, 

and inthe Solemn League and Covenant, they hold them- 
- selves bound to testify against every government in a Chris- 
tian country that will not acknowledge explicitly the head- 
ship of Messiah over the nations, and the Bible as the 
standard of civil legislation; hence they disapprove of the 
federal constitution, in which there is no allegiance acknow- 
ledged to the government of God, and they admit none to 
church privileges who will not join with them in the testi- 
mony, and in acknowledgment of the principles contained 
in the British covenants. They also disapprove of that part 
of the constitution, which admits atheists and deists to the 
occupation of civil offices. The calling of conventions of 
ministers. (as the state of Connecticut called the convention 
which formed the Saybrook Platform) for consultation, they 
believe to be calculated for the promotion of the interests of 
truth, and the welfare of a nation. In this manner they con- 
tend that every nation in its civil capacity should subserve 
the moral, spiritual, and ecclesiastical interests of men, and 
the glory of God. 

With such principles and great strictness of practice, not 
admitting any to baptism for their children, nor to the Lord’s 
Supper, who do not practice statedly family devotion, and 
acknowledge their creed, it would at first sight seem that 
their increase must be very slow. They have, however, in- 
creased with great rapidity, notwithstanding the unpopular- 
ity of many of their principles, and strict practices. In the 
year 1800, they had not more than three organized congre- 
gations in America, and they have now twenty preachers 
and nearly forty congregations. The Rev. John Black, of 
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this church, was settled in Pittsburgh in 1801, and though 
when he first visited that country, not long before, there 
were not more than five families of the denomination, yet 
there are now four settled ministers in Pennsylvania, west 
of the mountains, and numerous vacancies. 

They have also established a theological school, which is 
located in Philadelphia. Measures were taken for this object 
in 1807, at the session of the Reformed Presbytery in Frank- 


_lin county, Pennsylvania; and the Rev. (now Dr.) Samuel 


B. Wylie was appointed professor of theology. Dr. Wylie 
was educated at Glasgow college, in which he received the 
first honour, in a class of one hundred. Soon after he gra- 
duated, he emigrated to America, and was for some time 
employed as a teacher in the University of Pennsylvania. 
After he was licensed to preach the gospel, he travelled as ‘a 


missionary from the state of Vermont to South Carolina, 


both through the western and Atlantic states, and was in- 
strumental in organizing congregations and societies, He 
accepted a call from a congregation in Philadelphia, but be- 
fore he entered on his pastoral care, returned to Glasgow, 
and heard the lectures of one season. Soon after his return to 
Philadelphia, he was made a professor of languages in the 
university of Pennsylvania, in which station he continued 
for several years. His knowledge of the oriental and several 
modern languages, of philosophy and divinity, is. accurate 
and extensive. He has heard nearly all the lectures deliver- 
ed in the medical school in Philadelphia: 

In the autumn of 1810, this theological school was open- 
ed. Several young men, educated in this institution, have 
been ordained to the ministry, and settled in pastoral charges. 
It requires four winters to complete the course. Peculiar at- 
tention is paid to metaphysics, belles lettres, sacred history, 
and Hebrew, during the first two winters. The last two-win- 
ters are chiefly occupied in Biblical criticism and theology. 
On these subjects the professor delivers extemporaneous 
lectures. The superintendents of the seminary are the Rey. 
Dr. M‘Leod, the Rev. Messrs. Gibson, Black, and M‘Mas- 
ter. The number of young men prosecuting theological 
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studies during the winter of 1816-17, was ten. The supply 
of ministers afforded to this church is by no means equal 
to its increase. The Rev. Mr. Rylie, of the southern pres- 
bytery, during the last year, performed a missionary tour of 
five months, in which time, he organized five congrega- 
tions, from every one of which he received a call to become 
its pastor. | 

All the influence of this seminary is in the orthodox in- 
terest; and the acquisitions of the pupils in metaphysics and 
Biblical criticism, will render them able advocates for the 
truth, while the habits of the church, to which they belong, _ 
wili make them willing to enter the lists of controversy. 

The four seminaries of the Presbyterian Churches, have 
their distinctive properties and their peculiar features. That 
of the Associate Reformed is distinguished for the aptness 
of its young men to teach, and an imitation of Dr. Mason’s 
eloquence; that of the Reformed Dutch Church, for the 
acquisitions of its alumni in didactic theology; that of the 
General Assembly for the zeal, and pastoral qualifications of 
its sons; and that of the Reformed Presbyterian Church for 
the attainments of its pupils in metaphysics, composition, and 
Biblical criticism. Could all these be united, in one institu- 
tion, and their whole force be brought to bear upon the hosts 
of heretics, upon the promotion of truth, and the advancement 
of practical piety, how desirable, how glorious an object 
would be gained! We may console ourselves, however, with 
the reflection that all belong to the church of God, are one 
in principle on the atonement, and all harmonize in their at- 
tempts to dissipate the noxious vapours that are diffusing 
their pestilential influence over the land. Were it asked 
whether, the present state and prospects of the church, de- 
mand rather an affectionate ministry, in whom feeling pre- 
vails, or a ministry in whose devotions the intellectual cha- 
racter predominates; it ought to be answered without hesi- 
tation, if the frailty of human nature renders it impossible 
te combine the ardent love of a John with the intellectual 
power and doctrinal perspicuity of a Paul; let us have Pauls 
for our ministers. It is the general belief of Christians that 
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the millennial glory of the church is approaching, “ when 
the greatness of the kingdom under the whole heaven shall 
be given to the saints of the Most High.” It is vain to ex- 
pect that such an event shall take place without a great con- 
flict. In all ages of the church, when there has been any 
great revival, when any great reformation has been effected, 
it has been by a conflict between truth and error, propor- 
tioned in magnitude to the effect produced. How was it 
that the apostle Paul was made the instrument of Christian- 
izing the Roman empire, and of shaking the throne of the 
Cesars to its foundations? Doubtless, by his vast powers of 
reasoning, accompanied by the blessing of God; for when 
he raises up very learned men, of vast conceptions, and 
acute habits of reasoning, we may reasonably conclude, that 
such instruments have been prepared for some valuable pur- 
pose. May we not say the same of those men, who were 
the instruments in the hand of Heaven, of effecting the Re- 
formation from popery? Did not the reasoning powers of 
Zuinglius, of Luther, of Beza, of Calvin, of Knox, of Du 
Moulin, &c. preponderate? Then too there was a tremen- 
dous conflict of opinions, which agitated the whole world, 
and excited into action all its intellectual fibres. 

The age of controversy has now commenced in the Chris- 
tian world. Errors of the most destructive nature have been 
poured upon the church in copious floods, for more than a 
century, and comparatively little has been done by the 
friends of truth; but they begin now to awake, and are gird- 
ing on the harness. A spirit is beginning to be aroused, 
which nothing can quell. That ministry then who are the 
most learned, intellectual, polemic and faithful, will be the 
most successful. While the church then should spare no 
pains to have a pious, and ardently zealous ministry, let 
her bend her most vigorous efforts, after she has selected 
pious candidates, to the cultivation of those characteristics, 
which the signs of the times peculiarly demand. Let her 
teach her sons of the prophets to expect, and prepare to 
enter the field of combat. Let them be taught to imitate an 
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Owen, a Magee, a Horseley, a Scott, a M‘Leod, a Camp- 
bell, an Ely, and a M‘Master, in polemic divinity. 

We have yet another denomination of Presbyterians to 
review—the German Calvinists. They are chiefly confined 
to Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Maryland, though they 
have a few congregations in New York and in Ohio. A 
few of these people emigrated to Pennsylvania not long 
after the commencement of settlements in the colony. They 
derive their origin from the Reformed church in Germany, 
and hold in high estimation the character of Zuinglius and 
-Luther. The Heidelburgh catechism is the manual which 
they use for the instruction of their children, and as their 
standard of divine truth. They have published no statistical 
tables; but they are known to have between fifty and sixty 
ministers. The disadvantages under which they have la- 
boured, in relation to schools of literature, and the tenacity 
with which they adhere to the language of their fathers, 
nearly all their ministers preaching in the German language, 
have rendered it impossible for their clergy to become very 
learned. There is not much education among the laity. 
Their religious associations have been, until very lately, much 
confined to their own society. aes them, there exists 
very considerable diversity of sentiment in relation to the 
doctrine of divine decrees, the imputation of Adam’s sin, 
the impotency of human nature, and the extent of the atone- 
ment. Some of them embrace precisely the doctrines of the 
Genevan school; they are, however, the minor number. The 
greater part of them are Arminians, and some are suspected 
of Socinianism; but as a body, they are opposed to this 
heresy. It is on this ground that they refuse to admit to 
their communion, and to associate among them as ministers, 
emigrants from the reformed churches in Germany, until 
they have submitted to an examination, as to their sound- 
- ness in the faith; for the general mass of ministers in Ger- 
many has been found tainted with Socinianism. 

They have for many years contemplated the formation 
af a theological school, under the patronage of their synod, 
but they have not yet been able to effect it. Their young 
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men now generally prosecute their theological studies under 
the care of the Rev. Dr. Helfenstein, of Philadelphia; who 
teaches them Latin, Greek, Hebrew, German, and theo- 
logy. The number of their students rarely exceeds ten. 
The increase of this society is not rapid; one great cause of 
which is, that they preach chiefly in German, while that 
language is going into disuse, and must ere long be culti- 
vated by very few people in America. Many of their mini- 
sters are devout, sensible men, and excellent preachers, and 
many of their people are pious and intelligent. 

The Baptist society.in the United States is large, in- 
creases very rapidly, and is spread over the whole republic. 
It embraces many men of learning and respectability, and 
has great weight in some seminaries of learning. Brown 
university, in the state of Rhode Island, is almost exclu- 
sively its property; and the Rev. Dr. Maxcy, who was for- 
merly president of that institution, and now of the South 
Carolina college, as mentioned above, belongs to the Bap- 
tist church. At the beginning of the present century, they 
had in Massachusetts, Connecticut, Vermont, Rhode Island, 
New York, Delaware, and South Carolina, 360 congrega- 
tions, which doubtless, was far from half their number. 
Their present number of congregations is certainly near 
eight hundred. During 35 years, in the state of Massachu- 
setts alone, their increase was 62 congregations. By far the 
greater proportion of the Baptist clergy are illiterate; many 
_ of them, especially in the eastern states, or who have origi- 
nated there, are of the Hopkinsian defection. The northern 
clergy of this society are generally more learned than their 
brethren to the south and west. In Philadelphia, great per- 
sonal efforts are making by the Rev. Dr. Staughton, to im- 
prove the state of literature among the Baptist clergy, and 
by Doctors Holcombe and Rogers, to turn their brethren « 
from the errors of their ways. From five to ten young men 
are commonly under the care of the former, whom-he in- 
structs in geography, composition, grammar, Greek, He- 
brew, history, and theology. Many, who have been for 
some time engaged in preaching, have put themselves under 
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the doctor’s tuition, and preach in the city and its vicinity, 
while they prosecute their theological studies. The influence 
of this school is thrown into the orthodox scale. The same 
missionary spirit which animates the Baptists in Europe, 
prevails among the American Baptists. There is no single 
society in the United States that has carried its efforts on 
this subject so far as they have done. They set an example 
worthy of universal imitation. Their zeal for making pro- 
selytes to their system, is, perhaps, greater than that of any 
other branch of the church in America, if we except the 
methodists. It differs from the Hopkinsian spirit in this re- 


‘spect, that they wish to make proselytes, and suffer them to 


continue in the churches to which they are attached, that 
with greater facility they may diffuse their errors; whereas, 
the proselytes to the doctrine of anti-pedobaptism, all unite 
themselves with the Baptist church. 

Next to the Baptists, it is hard to say whether the New 
England churches or the general assembly have displayed 
the most of a missionary spirit. The former have establish- 
ed a board of foreign missions, and have several local mis- 
sionary societies. The general assembly has for a long time 
had a committee, which was last year enlarged, and clothed 
with authority to act as a board of missions. They employ 
many settled pastors and others, in their new settlements, 
as itinerants for several months in a year. It is a favourable 
circumstance for the diffusion of the true gospel, that this 
board meets in Philadelphia, and that the Rev. Jacob J. 
Janeway, D. D. is its president. He has taken a decided 
stand in opposition to the indefinite atonement, and all the 
Hopkinsian innovations; and it may be expected that his 
influence will be exerted to send forth sound evangelists; 
and the orthodox only, as the missionaries of the general 
assembly; while the eastern missionaries are too frequently 
men, whose talents will procure them no establishment at 
home; but whose attachment to the New England divinity 
is obtrusive and unconquerable. 

As in Britain, so here many of those whom we number 


among the baptist congregations are called irregular bap- 
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tists, the greater part of whom are Arminians. The regular 
baptists of the middle states generally embrace the system 
of Dr. Gill, who is much studied and copied by the clergy, 
and read by the common people. In forming an estimate 
of the influence which the various denominations will have 
on the doctrine of the atonement, the balance in this society 
would, upon the whole, be rather against the orthodox in- 
terest. The learning and the talent of the regular baptists 
are divided between the orthodox and the Hopkinsians, 
while the Arminians number in their ranks, the irregulars. 
Here, as in every branch of the church, the grand enemy of 
truth, the most to be dreaded, because the most insinuating 
and the most to be opposed, is Hopkinsianism. The irregular 
baptists, disappear before the light of literature and genuine 
scientific theology, and with them their delusions, while the 
northern heresy poisons the very fountains of literature and 
theology. It is a specious, falsely metaphysical system, that 
pretends to more than ordinary intelligence and piety. 
Among the regular baptists, there are much ardent piety, 
and numerous amiable people. 

The Methodist society is numerically a powerful body; 
its system is well arranged and remarkably vigorous, for 
the materials of which it is composed. Its purest organiza- 
tion was imparted to it by bishops Coke and Asbury, both 
of them well acquainted with men, and the means of go- 
verning them. The great, as well as the most minute parts 
of the machinery which they put into operation, are adjusted 
with wonderful accuracy. They maintain precisely the doc- 
~ trines that were taught by the Arminians of Holland, and 
embraced by the English methodists, whom they resemble 
in all the distinctive features of their character. They 
scarcely possess any learned men, and they rather despise 
human literature, than manifest any disposition to cherish 
and cultivate it. The stock of knowledge, and the themes 
on which their clergy declaim are soon exhausted, and 
hence all their preachers are itinerants. They declaim with 
great vehemence and arouse the passions of their auditors; 
and even the most ignorant of their preachers possess a 
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wonderful dexterity in this art. All their proselytes are 
formed into small bands, placed under the direction of the 
most active men, who are called class leaders, by whom 
they are drilled in such a manner, as is thought best calcu- 
lated to ensure their adherence to the society. Their opera- 
tions extend from the district of Maine to the Floridas, and 
from the shores of the Atlantic to the remotest settlements 
of the west; but they are always most successful in the 
ruder sections of society. Would God the enlightened i 
byterians had half their zeal! | 
When a learned clergy are planted in those neighbaut: 
hoods in which they have flourished, and schools of li- 
terature are opened, immediately the methodists begin to 
decline, and often, in a short time entirely disappear. In 
Virginia they are powerful. The destruction of the episco- 
pal church, when its civil establishment was broken down, 
the deficiency of presbyterian clergy, and generally of 
the means of religious instruction, opened for them a 
wide field which they have not failed to cultivate with 
extraordinary assiduity. In the mountainous districts they 
have been active in their exertions, with very little to 
counteract their operations. They hang too on the skirts of 
population to the west, where the state of society verges to- 
wards savagism, and have formed numerous societies 
destined to vanish before the spreading beams of science 
and knowledge. } 
They have not, like learned and acute Arminians, ad- 
vanced intothe regions of Arianism, and Socinianism, which 
they will certainly do, if a spirit of illuminating grace pre- 
vent not, so soon as the condition of society forces them to 
turn their attention to the cultivation of literature. Hence 
many of them are theoretical Arminians, and practical Cal- 
vinists. In their prayers, they acknowledge the impotency of 
human nature, and seek for the efficacious operation of the 
Holy Spirit as necessary to their faith and sanctification: 
and the merits of Christ, as necessary to their justification. 
Hence many of them must, in consequence of judgment 
of charity be allowed to be devout in heart, and exemplary 
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in their lives. It is through want of intellect, and some 
degree of grace in the heart, that they habitually pray 
against their own creed, in their petitions to the throne of 
grace. | 

The German Lutheran church is a respectable body, as 
to numbers and wealth, in Pensylvannia and Maryland. 
The number of their clergy amounts to about fifty, and they 
have many vacancies. Many of their ministers have been 
respectable for learning and talents. Among the most con- 
spicuous have been the Rev. Dr. Muhlenburgh of Lan- 
caster in Pennsylvania, and the Rev. Dr. Helmuth of Phi- 
ladelphia. Dr. Muhlenburgh acquired considerable cele- 
brity, for his botanical knowledge, and various’ other 
literary attainments; but his attempts to diffuse a taste for 
literature among the Lutheran clergy, generally proved un- 
successful. They have never established a theological se- 
minary, and they labour under the same difficulties, which 
have depressed the German reformed church. Dr. Hel- 
muth has usually had a few young men under his care, 
some of whom have passed through the colleges. While the 
German preachers centinue to officiate in a foreign language, 
daily going into disuse, their churches cannot flourish. In 
order to become learned, the clergy of the German societies 
must throw their weight into the English seminaries. 

Luther’s Catechism is the manual which they employ in 
the instruction of their children; but they are, like the 
Lutherans of England and Germany, nearly all Armi- 
nians. 

They all maintain the doctrine of consubstantiation; or 
that the body and blood of Christ are in, with, and under the 
sacramental bread and wine; which, together with the epis- 
copal form of their ecclesiastical government, keeps them 
and the German reformed church, distinct bodies. There is, 
however, a good understanding between them; and they often 
officiate in each other’s pulpits; and embrace nearly the same 
views of the doctrines of grace. Both have nearly the same 
degree of piety and illumination, though the nominal Cal- 
vinists are esteemed the more evangelical. 
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bly increased more slowly, than any other denomination of | 
Christians inthe United States, in proportion to the number 
of their emigrants, and their wealth, intelligence, and the 
efforts which they have made. This has been owing partly 
to the form of their church government, whose hierarchy 
does not well accord with the geniusof our republican insti- 
tutions. It is a plan, that was originally modelled after the 
form of the Roman monarchy, and in monarchies it has al- 
ways succeeded best. We have no instance of its ever flour- 
ishing to any great extent in a republic, and it is probable it 
never will. The slowness of its growth, has also in part pro- 
ceeded from the general lukewarmness of its members, in 
relation to practical piety,—a lukewarmness which the more 
pious episcopalians always deplore. 

Many of its clergy are menof learning and intelligence; 
many are of an opposite character; and they are all either in 
whole, or in part, disciples of the Arminian school. We 
know not a man among them allin America, who maintains 
a definite atonement. 

In 1784, in a convention of the clergy and congregations 
of this church in Pennsylvania, an act was passed, adopting 
the thirty-nine articles of the church of England, and declare 
ing that the doctrines of the church of England, as then pro- 
fessed, should form the creed of the episcopal church in 
America. Soon after, in the same year, a similar act was 
passed bya convention of the whole episcopal church in the 
United States. 

The number of their clergy in 1814, without including 
those of Virginia, from which there were no returns, was 
one hundred and seventy-nine. Their vacancies are very nue 
merous. They have probably upwards of two hundred mi- 
nisters, and near two hundredand fifty congregations. 
Their efforts to enlarge the boundaries of their church are 
great; and in this way, bishop Hobart has distinguished his 
zeal for the promotion of the interests of the church to which 
he belongs. They build splendid edifices, for places of wor- 
ship, and endow them with great liberality, which is another 
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mode in which they exert themselves to increase their num- 
bers. In this way considerable effect has been produced, in 
the western part of the state of New York, among the emi- 
grants from New England. A minister of the episcopal 
church goes into a neighbourhood in which there is no 
church; asks the people how much they will contribute to 
the erection of one; and proposes to make up the deficiency, 
provided they will accept of an episcopalian minister. Con- 
sidering their wealth and activity, we can only account for 
the slowness of their growth, from the causes before men- 
tioned. 

In Pennsylvania, there is a society formed, forthe propa- 
gation of episcopalianism, the annual contribution of whose 
members, is sufficient to support two or three missionaries; 
and with such funds, it must produce considerable effect, 
where there is a very extensive field to cultivate. 

It is surprising that a body, possessing so much political 
wisdom, and such means, has never concentred its efforts 
for the formation of a theological school. In 1814, a propo- 
sition to that effect, was brought before the convention, but 
it was negatived. Should such a school be formed, and there 
can hardly exist a doubt but it will, one of two events will 
occur. Either the episcopal church will become Socinian, or 
more friendly to Calvinism. The latter event is more pro- 
bable; as many of their clergy are latterly becoming more 
evangelical, and a spirit of practical piety begins to be awa- 
kened in some sections of the church. Whitby is recom- 
mended to their students of theology, and generally read, 
and approved. But should a theological school be establish- 
ed, and young men, from various and distant parts of the 
United States, be brought together, their minds would be 
expanded; some other books than the effusions of Arminians 
would fall into their hands; and a spirit of liberal enquiry 
would be awakened. They would read the works of the early 
reformers, and the yoke of bigotry, which is now bound on 
their shoulders, would be shaken off. 

There have been very few theological writers in the epis- 
copalian church of America. Bishop White, has lately pub- 
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lished a small volume entitled “ A Comparison between 
Calvinism and Arminianism.” He calls the Calvinistic plan 
** a gloomy system;” and no doubt it is to all who do not un- 
derstand it; applauds Whitby, and exerts himself in the pro- 
motion of the Arminian system. Generally it is a very mild 
work as to the manner; just such as we should expect from 
the amiable man; but highly toned Arminianism in the sen- 
timents which it contains. 

Columbia college in New York, and the university of 
Pennsylvania, are almost exclusively in the hands of this 
church. The Rev. Dr. Harris, is president of the former, 
and the Rev. Dr. Beazely, provost of the latter. These are 
the only important colleges of which they have the chief di- 
rection. But the almost entire banishment of every thing 
like religion from nearly all our colleges, and grammar 
schools, except morning prayers, renders most of them 
nearly neutral as to the propagation of any religious creeds. 
Harvard university and Yale college, form exceptions to this 
remark. The minds of youth, however, may be expected to 
receive a tincture from the modes of thought, and the opi- 
nions of their teachers. 

To conclude this sketch, a very large majority of the pro- 
fessors of religion in the United States, are either Hopkin- 
sians, or entire Arminians, and as such opposed to the doc- 
trine of a definite atonement. The wealth of the nation is in 
the hands of error; and the learning is pretty equally divid- 
ed. Piety is on the side of Calvinism, in all cases, though 
many pious men are erroneous in some of their opinions. 
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CHAPTER I. 
yy, On the Necessity of the Atonement. 


"THE Priesthood of Christ, according to the apostle Paul, 
and the exhibition made of it, in the Jewish ritual may be 
divided into two parts, the atonement which he made to 
divine justice, and his intercession in heaven, 1. Joh. ii. 2. 
Heb. ix. 12. The necessity of such an atonement, which is 
_ the -foundation of all practical piety, and all Christian hopes 
must be firmly established, and defended against the fiery 
darts of Satan, with which it is attacked by mnumerable 
adversaries. 

Respecting the necessity of the atonement, the opinions 
of divines may be classed under three heads. 1. That of the 
Socinians, who not only deny that an atonement was made, 
but affirm that it was not at all necessary, and maintain that 
_ God could pardon sin, without any satisfaction made to his 

justice. 2. That of those who distinguish between an abso- 

lute and a hypothetical necessity; and in opposition to the 
Socinians maintain the latter kind of necessity, while they 
deny the former. By a hypothetical necessity they mean 
_ that which flows from the divine decree.—-God has decreed. 
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that an atonement is to be made, therefore it is necessary. 

To this they also add a necessity of fitness; as the com- 
mands of God have been transgressed it is fit that satisfac- 
tion should be made, that the transgressor may not pass 
with impunity. Yet they deny that it was absolutely neces- 
sary, as God they say, might have devised some other way 
of pardon than through the medium of an atonement. This 
is the ground taken by Augustine in his book on the trinity. 
Some of the reformers who have written against the Soci- 
nians adopt the opinions of that father. 3. That of those 
who maintain the doctrine of absolute necessity; afiirm- 
ing that God, neither has. willed, nor could have willed to 
forgive sins, without a reparation of the breach of his law, 
by a satisfaction made to his justice. This is the common 
» opinion of the orthodox. It is our opinion. 4 
~~ Warious errors are maintained on this point, by those who 
deny the doctrine of the atonement. The removal of the 
grounds upon which they rest. will throw light upon the 
whole of this i important subject. They err in their views of 
the nature of sin, for which a satisfaction is required; of 
the satisfaction itself; of the character of God to whom 
it is to be rendered; and of Christ by whem it is rendered. 

1. Of sin, which renders us guilty, and binds us over 
to punishment, as hated of God. It may be viewed as a 
debt which we are bound to pay to divine justice, in which 
sense the law is called “‘ a hand writing,” Col. ii. 14.——As 
a principle of enmity, whereby we hate God, and he becomes 
our enemy—as a crime-against the Government of the uni- 
verse by which, before God, the supreme governor, and 
judge, we become deserving of everlasting death and male- 
diction. Whence, sinners are expressly called “ debtors,” 
(Matt. vi. 12.), “‘ enemies to God,” both actively and pas- 
sively, (Col. i. 21.) “and guilty before God.” (Rom. iii. 
19.) We, therefore, infer that three things were necessary 
in order to our redemption—the payment of the debt con- 
“tracted by sin—the appeasing of the divine wrath, and the 
\expiation of ‘guilt. 
_g. From the preceding remarks, the nature of the satisfac- 
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tion, which was to be made for sin, may be easily perceived: 
That which we are chiefly to attend to in sin is its criminality. 
Satisfaction has relation to the penalty, which has been 
enacted against it by the Supreme Judge. 
But here we must attend to atwo-fold payment, which is 
noticed by jurists. One which, by the very deed of pay- 
ment, sets at liberty the debtor, and annuls the obligation, 
whether the payment is made by the debtor in his own person, 
or by a surety in his name. Another in which the bare fact 
of payment is not sufficient to liberate the debtor, which 
takes place when the payment is not precisely that which is 
demanded in the obligation, but an equivalent. In this case, 
though the creditor has a right to refuse the acceptance of 
such payment, yet he admits it and esteems it a payment, 
which is entitled a satisfaction. The former of these takes 
place in a pecuniary, the latter in a penal debt. In a pecu- 
niary transaction, the fact of the payment of the sum due, 
frees the debtor, by whomsoever the payment is made. 
Respect here is not had to the person paying, but to the pay- 
ment only. Whence, the creditor, having been paid the full 
amount due, is not said to have treated with indulgence the 
debtor, or to have forgiven the debt. But in penal debt, 
the case is different.) The debt-does_not regard things but 
persons. Here we regard not the thing paid, so much as 
the person who pays; i. e. that the transgressor may be pu- 
nished. For as the law demands individual personal obe- 
dience, so it demands individual and personal suffering. 
In order that the guilty person may be released in conse- 
quence of an atonement being made by another in his stead, 
‘the governor or judge must pass a decree to that effect. That 
“decree or act of the judge is, in relation to the law, called 
relaxation, and in relation to the debtor, or guilty person, 
pardon, or remission; for his personal suffering is dispensed 
with, and in its place a vicarious suffering accepted, But . 
because, in the subject under discussion, sin has not a re- 
lation to debt only, but also to punishment, satisfaction is 
not of that kind, which by the act itself, frees the debtor. 
To effect this there must be an act of pardon passed by the 
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Supreme Judge, because that is not precisely paid, i.e. a 

personal enduring of the penalty, which the law demands, 

but a vicarious suffering only. Hence we discover how per- 

fectly accordant remission and satisfaction are with each 

other, notwithstanding the outcry made by the enemy res- 
' pecting their supposed discrepancy. Christ made the satzs- 
_ faction in his life, and at his death; and God, by accepting 
\this satisfaction paves the way for remission. The satisfac- 
‘tion respects Christ from whom God demands a punishment 
_Mot numerically but ‘specifically the same which we owed. 
Pardon’ respects believers, who are freed from punishment, 
in their own persons, while a vicarious suffering is accepted. 
Hence we see how admirably mercy is attempered with 
justice. Justice is exercised against sin, and mercy towards 
the sinner—an atonement is made to the divine justice, by 
a surety and God mercifully pardons us. 

3. This reasoning is greatly fortified from a consideration 
of the relations in which God stands to the sinner. He may 
be viewed in a threefold relation as the creditor; as the Lord 
and party offended; and as the judge and-ruler. But though 
both the former relations must be attended to in this matter, 
yet the third is to be chiefly considered. God here is not 
merely a creditor, who may at pleasure remit what is his 
due, nor merely the party offended who may do as he will 
with his own claims without injury to any one; but he is 
also a judge and rectoral governor, to whom alone pertains 
the infliction of punishment upon offenders, and the power 
of exempting offenders from the penal sanction of the law. 
This all jurists know belongs to the chief magistrate alone. 
The creditor may demand his debt, and the party offended 
reparation for the offence, or indemnity for his loss; but 
the judge alone has the power to compel payment, or exact 
punishment. Here, lies the capital error of our adversaries, 
who maintain that God isto be considered merely in the 
light of a creditor, and that he is at liberty to exact or 
remit the punishment at pleasure. It is however certain, 
that God sustains the character of judge and sovereign of 
the world, and has the rights of sovereignty to maintain, and 
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professes himself to be the guardian and avenger of his 
laws; and hence possesses the claims not only of a creditor 
which he might assert, or remit at pleasure, but also the 
right of government, and punishment which is naturally in- 
dispensable. We must, however, in the punishment itself 
distinguish accurately between the enforcing of the penalty, _ : 
and the manner and circumstances under which it isen- 
forced as they are things widely different. Punishment may 
be viewed generally; and in this respect the right of Heaven 
to inflict it is natural; and its claims indispensable, forthey ~ 
are founded in the divine justice. If there be such an at- 
tribute as justice, and who will dispute it, belonging to God, 
then sin must have its due, which is punishment. But as 
to the manner and circumstances of the punishment, the —_- 
case is altogether different. They are not essential to that 
attribute. They are to be arranged according to his will and 
pleasure. It may seem fit to the goodness of God that there 
should be, in relation to time, a delay of punishment—in 
relation to degree, a mitigation of it, and in relation to per- 
sons a substition. For although the person sinning deserves 
punishment and might be punished with the strictest justice, 
yet such punishment is not necessarily, indispensable. For 
reasons of great importance, there may be a transfer of the 
punishment toa surety. In this sense it is said by divines 
that sin is of necessity punished impersonally, but every 
sinner is not therefore of necessity to be punished personally. 
Through the singular mercy of God some may be exempted 
from punishment, by the substitution of a surety in their 
stead. 

But that we may conceive it possible for God to do this, 
he must be considered not as an inferior judge appointed 
by law. An officer of that character, cannot remit any thing 
of the rigor of the law by transfering the punishment, from 
_ the actual offender, to another person. God must be viewed 
in his true character, as a supreme judge who giveth account 
of none of his matters, who will satisfy his justice by the 
punishment of sin, and who, through his infinite wisdom, 
and unspeakable mercy, determines to do this in such a way | 
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as shall relax somewhat of the extreme rigour of punishment, 
by admitting a substitute, and letting the sinner go free. 
Hence we discover to whom the atonement is to be made, 


whether to the devil, (as Socinus with a sneer, asks) of to 
God, as sovereign judge? For as the devil is no more than 


the servant of God, the keeper of the prison, who has fio 
_ | power over sinners, unless by the just judgment of God, 
the atonement is not to be made to this executor of the di- 


vine vengeance, but to the Supreme Ruler, who primarily, 
and principally holds them in durance. We may add, that 
it is a gratuitous and false supposition, that in the suffering 
of punishment, there must be some person to whom the pue 
nishment shall be rendered, as in a pecuniary debt. It is 


‘sufficient that there is a judge, who may exact it in order 


to support the majesty of the state, and maintain the order 
of the empire. 

4, The person who makes the atonement is here to be 
considered. As sin is to be viewed in the threefold 
light of debt, enmity, and crime; and God in the threefold 
light of creditor, party offended, and judge; so Christ must 
put on a threefold relation corresponding to all these. He 
must sustain the character of asurety, for the payment of the 
debt. He must be a mediator, a peace-maker, to take away 
the enmity of the parties, and reconcile us to God. He must 
be a priest and victim, to substitute himself in our room, and 
make atonement, by enduring the penal sanction of the law. 
That such an atonement may be made, two things are re~ 
quisite. 1. That the same nature which sins shall make res- 
titution. 2. That the consideration given must possess infi- 
nite value, in order to the removal of the infinite demerit of 
gin. In Christ, two. natures were necessary for the making 
of an atonement—a human nature which might suffer, and a 
divine nature which might give the requisite value to his. 
sufferings. 

Finally, We must demonstrate how it is possible, in con- 
sistency with justice, to substitute an innocent person, as. 
Christ was, in our room, and shew what things are neces- 
sary to render such a substitution just; because, at first 
view, it appears not only to be unusual, but also unjust. 
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Though a substitution, which is common ina pecuniary debt, 
rarely occurs in penal transactions, nay, is sometimes pro- 
hibited, as was the case among the Romans, because noone 
is master of his own life, and because the commonwealth 
would suffer loss in such cases, yet it was not unknown 
among the heathen. We have an example of it in Damon 
and Pithias. They were intimate friends. One of them vo- 
luntarily entered himself bail to Dionisius in a capital cause, 
Curtius, Codrus, and Brutus, devoted themselves for their 
country. “The right of punishing hostages, when princes 
fail in their promises, has been recognized by all nations. 
Hence hostages are called «»tifpuxer, substitutes. To this 
Paul alludes, when he says, (Rew we 7.) “ For a good man 
some would even dare to die.’’ The holy scriptures often 
give it support, not only from the imputation of sin, by 
which one bears the punishment due to another, but from 
the public use of sacrifices, in which the victim was substi- 
tuted in the place of the sinner, and suffered death in. his 
stead. Hence the imposition of hands, and the confession of | 
sins over the head of the victims. 
But that such a substitution may be made without the 
slightest appearance of injustice, yarious conditions are re- 
quisite in the substitute or suréty, all which are found in 
Christ: 1. A common nature, that sin may be punished in 
the same nature which is guilty, (Hebrii-14.) 2. The :con- 
sent of the will, that he should voluntarily take the burden 
upon himself, (Heb-x.-9.) “* Lo I come to.do thy will.” 3. 
Power and right over his own life, so that, of his own 
right, he may resolve respecting his own life or death. 
(John_x.18.) “* No one taketh away my life, but Ilay it down 
of myself, for Ihave power to lay it down, and take it up 
again.” 4, The power of bearing the punishment due to us, 
and of freeing both himself and us from the power of death; 
because, if he himself could be holden of death, he could 
free no one from its dominion. | That Christ possesses: this 
power no one doubts. 5. Holiness and immaculate purity, 
that, being polluted by no sin, he might not have to offer sa- 
crifice for himself but for us only. (Hebs vii 26, 27,28. ) 
2.F 
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Under these conditions it was not unjust for Christ to 
“aghetitnte himself in our room, while he is righteous and we 
unrighteous. By this act no injury is done to any one. Not 
to Christ, for he voluntarily took the punishment upon him- 
self, and had power to decide concerning his own life 
and death, and also power to raise himself from the dead. 
Not to God the judge, for he willed and commanded it; 
nor to his natural justice, for the bail satisfied this by suffer- 
ing the punishment which it demanded. Not to the empire 
of the universe, by depriving an innocent person of life, as 
Christ, freed from death, lives for evermore; nor by the life 
of the surviving sinner injuring the kingdom of God, for 
he is converted and made holy by Christ. Not to the divine 
law, for its honour has been maintained by the perfect  ful- 
filment of all its demands, through the righteousness of the 
Mediator; and by our legal and mystical union, he becomes 
one with us, and we one with him. Hence he may justly 


_ take upon him our “ griefs and sorrows,” and impart to us 


his righteousness and blessings. So there is no abrogation 
of the law, no derogation from its majesty, no diminution of 
its claims; as what we owed is transferred to the account of 
Christ, to be paid by him. 
- These preliminary remarks we have thought necessary, 
in order to the lucid discussion of the question concerning 
the necessity of the atonement. We now proceed to enquire 
whether it was necessary “that Christ should satisfy for us, 
as well absolutely, in relation to the divine justice, as hypo- 
thetically, on the ground of a divine decree:—Whether it 
was absolutely necessary in order to our salvation, that an 
atonement should be made, God not having the power to 
pardon our sins without a satisfaction, or whether it was 
only rendered necessary by the divine decree? The Soci- 
nians indeed admit no kind of necessity. Some of the old 
divines, and some members of the Reformed church, con- 
tend for a hypothetical necessity only. They think it sufh- 
cient for the refutation of the heretic. But we, with the 
great body of the orthodox, contend for both. We do not 
urge a necessity simply natural, such as that of fire to burn, 
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which is involuntary, and admits of no modification in its 
exercise.) It is a moral and rational necessity for which we) 
plead; one which flows from the holiness and justice of 
God, and cannot be exercised any other way than freely and 
voluntarily, and which admits of various modifications, 
provided there is no infringement of the natural rights of 
Deity. a 
‘That there issuch a necessity is evinced’ by many argu- 
ments. 1. The vindictive justice.of God. That such an at- 
tribute is natural and essential to God, has been proved at 
large elsewhere. This avenging Justice belongs to God as 
a judge, and is essentially connected with that character 
which he sustains, and with which he can no more dispense, 
than he can cease to be a judge, or deny himself; though, 
at the same time, he exercises it freely. It does not consist 
in the exercise of a gratuitous power, like mercy, which, 
whether it be exercised or not, injustice is done to no one. 
‘It is that attribute by which Deity gives to every one his 
due, and from the display of which, when proper objects 
are presented, God can no more abstain, than he can do 
what is-unjust.) This justice is the constant will of punish- 
ing sinners, which in Deity, cannot be inefficient, as his 
majesty is supreme, and his power infinite. And hence the 
infliction of punishment upon the transgressor or his surety 
is inevitable. A regard to the liberty of God, which he ex- 
ercises in positive acts, forms no objection to this; nor does 
his mercy; which, though it may free the sinner from pu- 
nishment, does not demand that sin shali not be punished. 
2. The nature-of-sin, which is a moral evil and essen- 
tially opposed to holiness, forms another argument. The 
connection between it and physical evil is natural @nd ne- 
cessary. As physical evil, or penal evil cannot xin Withoue 
moral evil, either personal or imputed, so there cannot be 
moral evil without producing natural evil. Moral and physi- | 
cal good, or holiness and happiness are united together by 
the divine wisdom, as well as by the goodness and justice 
of God, so that a good man must be happy, for goodness is 
a part of the divine image. The wicked must be miserable, 
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as God is just; and this the rather, because when God 
gives blessings to, the righteous, he does it of his own 
bounty, out of mere liberality bestowing on the creature 
what it cannot claim by merit; but when he punishes the 
sinner, he renders to him precisely what he has merited by 
his sins. 

3. The sanction of the law, which threatens death to the 
sinner. (Deut. xxvii. 29. Gen. ii, 17. Ez. xviii. 20. Rom. i. 
18, 32. and vil. 23). Since God is true and cannot lie, these 
threatenings must necessarily be executed either upon the 
sinner, or upon some one in his stead. In vain do our op- 
ponents reply, that the threatening is hypothetical, not abso- 
lute, and may be relaxed by repentance. This is a gratuitous 
supposition. That such a condition is either expressed or 
understood neither has been, nor can be proved. Nay, as 
the penal sanction of the law is a part of the law itself, 
which is natural and indispensable, this sanction must also 
be immutable. With the judicial threatenings of the law, 
we must not confound particular and economical commina- 
tions, or such as are paternal and evangelical, which are de- 
nounced against men to recal them to repentance. Such 
threatenings may be recalled in case of penitence. Of this 
kind were those denounced against Hezekiah (Isaiah 
Exxviu.) and against Nineveh, (Jon. iii.) 

4. The preaching»the gospel forms another topic of ar- 
gumentation, from which we may prove the necessity of the 
death of Christ. It announces the violent and painful death 
of the Mediator and surety, on the cross, and confirms it 
with the greatest cogency, by the narration of the circum- 
stances of thatevent. Wherefore, we cannot believe that God 
should multiply sufferings wnnecessarily. His goodness and 
wisdom do not permit us to harbour an idea, that the Father 
could expose his most innocent, and supremely beloved Son, 
toa death most excruciating and ignominious without a ne- 
cessity, which admits of no relaxation. The only necessity 
which can be possibly imagined here, is that of making 
an atonement to the divine justice, for our sins. Every one 
must perceive that it was absolutely necessary. I know that 
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our opponents affect to produce various other weighty and 
important reasons, for the accursed death of the cross, such 
as the confirmation of Christ’s doctrine, and to set examples 
of all kinds of virtue, especially of charity and constancy! 
But since Christ had confirmed his doctrines by numerous 
stupendous miracles, and through his life had given the 
most illustrious examples of every human virtue, who could 
believe that God, for that one cause alone, would expose his 
only begcetten Son to torments so multiplied and excruci- 
ating? Therefore without all doubt, there were other causes 
for that dispensation; a regard for the honor of his justice, 
and the interests of the divine government. To this the 
Holy Spirit bears witness by the apostle Paul, (Rom. iii.5.) 
who affirms that ‘* God hath set forth Christ to be a propi- 
tiation for. our sins,—ts wk eng Oixccrorvyy evte, to declare 
his righteousness,” which was inexorable, and did not suffer 
our sins to be pardoned on any other terms, than by the in- 
tervention of the death of Christ. 

Again, if God was able and willing by his word alone, 
without any atonement to pardon our sins, why does the 
apostle Paul so often and emphatically refer our justifica- 
tion and salvation to the blood of Christ? ** We are,” saith 
he, “ justified by the redemption which is in his blood.” 
(Rom. iii. 24.) “ We have redemption through his blood; the 
remissions of sins.” (Eph. i. 7.) “ He hath reconciled ail 
things to himself by the blood of Christ.” (Col..1. 20.) Now 
there was no need that his blood should be shed if it de- 
pended solely upon the divine will. On this supposition, 
the apostle would rashly and falsely affirm, what he often 
affirms, that the blood of bulls and of goats, that is the sacri- 
fices under the law, could not take away sins; and that the 
oblation of Christ alone could. If there was no need of any 
-purgation and if penitence alone was sufficient to take 
away sin, that is the guilt of sin, without any sacrifice, the 
apostle’s assertion is groundless..What could be taken away 
without any sacrifice at all, could surely be removed by le- 
gal sacrifices. If the divine will alone is necessary, why is it 
that Paul never refers to it, but always ascends to the na- 
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ture of things, as when he asserts that is was impossible 


for the blood of bulls to take away sins? Surely it must be 


because sin is so hateful to. God, that its filth can be washed 


‘away by nothing less than the blood of the Son of God. 


5. Ifthere was no necessity that Christ should die, the 


greatness of God’s love in not sparing his own Son, but de- 


livering him up for us all, which the apostle commends, 
will be nota little diminished. If there was no obstacle on 
the part of justice, in the way of our salvation, it would in- 
deed have been great grace in God to have forgiven our 
sins. But it would have fallen far short of that stupendous 
love which, though justice inexorable stood in the way, re- 
moved, by means found in the treasures of infinite wisdom, 
all impediments to our redemption, displaying a most. 
amiable harmony between justice and mercy. Nor can 
Christ be said to have appeased the wrath of God, if he 
without demanding any satisfaction, could by a volition, 
without any other means, have laid aside his own wrath. 
Finally, our opinion relative to the necessity of an atone- 
ment does not, in the least, derogate from any of the divine 
perfections. Not from God’s absolute power, because he can 
neither deny himself nor any of his attributes, nor can he act 
in sucha way as to give the appearance of delighting in sin, 


by holding communion with the sinner.—Not from the free- 


dom of his will, because he can will nothing contrary to his 
justice and holiness, which would be injured should sin go 
unpunished.—Not from his boundless mercy, for this is 
exercised towards the sinner, though punishment is in- 


flicted on the Surety. On the contrary it.makes a glorious _ 


display of the most illustrious of the divine perfections—of 
his holiness on account of which he can have no communion 
with the sinner, until by an atonement, his guilt is removed, 
and his: pollution purged—of his justice, which inexorably 


demands punishment of sin—of his infallible wisdom and 


boundless goodness. 
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CHAPTER If. 


On the Truth of the Atonement. 


° ° ay -} 
HAvinc in the last chapter asserted the necessity of the 


atonement; I shall now endeavour to prove its truth, which 
the Socinians not only call in question, but which they also 
expressly deny. Though in order to conceal their real views, 
they appear willing to retain the word satisfaction, and 
though they often use it, yet it is ina sense widely different 
from that of the orthodox divines. In order clearly to as- 
certain the point at issue, I shall make a few preliminary 
remarks. 

The subject in controversy is not, whether Christ, by a 
general satisfaction, has fulfilled all the conditions which the 
divine will imposed upon him, in order to procure our sal- 
vation, for our adversaries admit such a satisfaction; at least 
Crellius professes to do so, in his book against Grotius. 
But we enquire whether the satisfaction made by Christ was 
strictly penal, and not only fulfilled the will of God, but also 
satisfied divine justice; Christ having taken upon himself 
our sins. Our opponents deny; we afhirm. 

_ The controversy does not respect a metaphorical satisfac- 
tion, which is effected by a nominal remission of sin—a 


satisfaction, which by supplication obtains through the mere — wa 
indulgence of God, some favour. This is admitted, and on 
often spoken of by our adversaries to deceive the simple. ‘ 


But they pertinaciously deny that Christ has made a true 
and proper satisfaction, by paying a full price, and by ob- 
taining through his merits, the acquittal of the sinner, and 
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’ 


this on the ground of justice. We maintain that this is the 
true scriptural atonement. 

It is not whether the death of Christ is advantageous to 
us, and in various respects promotes our interests; for this 
also, they willingly admit. It is whether, by substituting 
himself in our place, he suffered the punishment due to us. 
We maintain that he did. 

It is not whether Christ is our Saviour, on account of his 
revealing truth, and announcing to us the way of salvation; 
on account of the example of his life, in which he displayed 
his power, and wrought miracles to confirm the truth; or on 
account of his efficacious power, by which he will assuredly 
bestow on us this salvation; for all this Socinus* grants to 
Christ. The great subject of debate is, whether Christ, by 
his satisfaction and merits, is our Saviour in the strictest 
sense of the word. Our opponents have openly made the 
utmost exertions to overturn this doctrine, which has been 
constantly held by the orthodox, and proved by various so- 
lid and irresistible arguments. 

st Our first argument is drawn from those scriptural texts 
in which Christ is said to have redeemed us—to have re- 
deemed us by his blood, by a price properly so called, 

one perfectly sufficient; and which assert that a satisfaction 

// in its true and proper sense has been made. Price refers to 
distributive justice—justice which gives every one his due. 
Numerous are the passages of scripture which speak of 
Christ’s sufferings, as a price. ‘+Ye were redeemed by a 

A price.” “+Ye were redeemed from your vain conversation, 
not by corruptible things such as silver and gold, but by the 
precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb without spot.” * §Christ 
gave himself for us, that he might redeem (purchase) us 
from all iniquity.” “ || In whom we have redemption through 
his blood.” * The Son of man came that he might lay down 
i! his lifea ransom for many” —aiteer avre worAr@y, 1. €. a price of 
payment for many, or in the room of many. The name Je- 


* Chap. 9. Book I. de Servatore, Chap. 5, 6. ¢ 1 Cor. vi. 20. 
+1 Pet. i. 19. § Tit. ii. 14. || Eph. i. 7. 
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sus denotes the’same thing. “ *He is called Jesus because 
he saves his people from their sins.” 

Though the word redemption is sometimes used in scrip- 
ture to denote a mere deliverance, which is procured with-" 
out the payment of any price, as Moses is called aAvtgwrns, a 
deliverer;+ and as God is said to have ‘ redeemed Israel out 
of the house of bendage;’ yet it does not follow that in this 
argument, it is to be taken in that sense. Many things prove 
that in the business of man’s salvation, the word is to be 
understood as signifying redemption by the payment of a 
price. 1. This is the primary import of the words avrgos, amo- 
Avreov, and we may in no case give them any other, unless 
for a very solid reason. This is not denied by Socinus him- 
self}. “To redeem any one, properly signifies nothing 
else but to free a captive, by paying a price to him who de- . 
tains him.” 2. Because the conditions of freeing man re- 
quire this; as man is a prisoner to death, Satan and sin; to 
the law and to justice; and that both in relation to guilt and 
pollution. He is condemned of God and a child of wrath; 
from which evils he cannot be freed, but by making a satis- 
factory payment. 3. Such is the redemption procured by the 
price mentioned, 1 Cor. vi. 20. Why. should the apostle use 
avrger and sun, price. of redemption and punishment, if no 
price was paid. The reply usually made to this, is that the 
term is used in a figurative sense, and denotes that we are 
freed from the power of sin. This is an assumption, which, 
as we do not grant it, our opponent is bound to prove. Nay, 
the contrary is evident. The price is compared to very pre 
cious earthly things, such as gold, silver and jewels, which 
have always a relation to price, strictly so called, 1 Pet. i. 
18. 4. We have not only the word Avzgov, a price of redemp- 
tion, but also the word «vr:aurgev, applied to the suffering and 
death of Christ. The word avzeey might admit of quibbling, 
but nothing can be more express than the word avzAvzgov. It 

denotes not merely a price, but such a price as is perfectly 


* Matt. i. 21. ¢ Acts, vii. 35. Deut. vii. 8 
+ Book xii. chap. i. 
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équal to the debt, which it pays; this is the force of the pre- 


position 7’, which expresses substitution. Aristotle, who 
surely understood the Greek language, uses the word #7iAv- 
seo, in the 9th book of his Ethics, and 2d chapter, to de- 
note the redemption or purchasing of a life, by substituting 
another life in its room. 

Hence it appears that this redemption is not a mere ma- 
numission, such as that in which a master, without any price, 
sets free his slaves; nor is it simply an act of power, by which 
prisoners are rescued from the hand of an enemy; nor a 
bare exchange such as that of prisoners of war. No, this 
redemption is much more. It is made by a perfect satisfac- 


tion, a full payment, such as a surety makes for the debtor. 
Our deliverance, indeed, is procured without any price paid 


on our part, and purely through the free grace and mercy of 
God.* The divine power too is displayed gloriously, as 
exercised in emancipating us from the tyrannical dominion 
of Satan, over whom Christ obtains a victory and triumph. 


‘There is also an exchange in respect of Christ, who was, 


substituted in our place, and suffered the punishment due 
to us; yet in relation to the justice of God a perfect satis- 


faction must be made. 


The truth of the atonement is also proved from those pas- 


sages of scripture, in which Christ is said to have died, not 


only for the promotion of our interests, but also in our stead, 


as a substitute. “tor when we were yet without strength, 
in due time Ghrist died for the ungodly—in that while we 


were yet sinners, Christ died Sor us??,. $8 For Christ also 


en 


sons for yadibaceudilic these phrases in this sense and none 


other, are:—1. This is the common import of the preposi- 
tion vwsp (for) which is used in these texts, and which when 
applied to persons, denotes among the Greeks substitutions 
as in Romans, v. 7. ** Scarcely for a just man will one die,” 
i. ¢. in his place, and in Romans, xi. 3. “ avatewa vwep wdtA- 


* Rom. iii. 24. Eph. iv, 8. ¢ Col. ii. 15. 
+ Rom. v. 6, 7. $1 Pet. iii. 18 
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9a,” “for or in the room of his brethren? 2. Itis else- 
where expressed by zi, in the room of, 4s in Matt. xx: 28, 
and by avriAvege, a price of redemption, as im 1 Tim. ii. 6: 
“Who gave him a ransom (avrirvresv) for all”? Both of these 
import substitution—life for life, lex talionis. “ Eye for 
(aver) eye”.* 3. Christ is said to have died for Us in @ 
manner peculiar to himself, a manner in which neither Paut 
nor Peter can be said to dié, or be crucified for us.f Both 
Paul and Peter might dié for our edification and confirma- 
tion in the faith. Hence the sufferings and death of Christ 
Were vicarious; and in their désign entirely different from 
that of the apostles or martyrs. Though the apostles may 
be said to have suffered for the church, yet it doés not fol 
low from this, that the object of their death was the sams 
with that of Christ’s. They suffered as martyrs for truth, to 
edify, confirm, and comfort the church, by bearing an ho- 
nest, and severely tried testimony to the truth of the Chris- 
tian system; as it is expressed by the apostle.[ “Whether 
we be afflicted, it is for your consolation,” &c. but Christ 
alone laid down his life to redéem the church. And if we 
are commanded to lay down our lives for our brethren,§ - 
as Christ laid down his life for us, we are thereby taught 
not to refuse to undergo the danger of death, nay to suffer 
with firmness even death itself, whenever the glory of God, 
the good of our neighbour, or the edification of the church 
requires it, as the martyrs have done. Hence, indeed, we 
may also infer that we should in this imitate the example of 
Christ, in bearing witness to the Christian system; but it 
does not hence follow, that our death for our brethren, is 
for the same purposes as Christ’s death for us. We are 
unable to pay a ransom for our brother, that we may free 
him from death, as the inspired psalmist expresses it in 
Psalm xlix. 8. for by our death can we procure their recon- 
ciliation with God, nor can wé by it purge them from sin—- 
all which Christ does for his people, by his death. Thus our 


* Matt. v. 38. ¢ 1 Cor. i. 15. 
$2 Cori & § 1 John, iii. 16. 
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death may in some respects be compared to that of Christ, 
but not in all. In relation to an example of love, a compa- 
rison may be instituted, but not in relation to the merit of 
satisfaction. The particle xaw<, as, denotes similitude, not 
equality. Its power may be learned from its use, in Matt. 
v. 48. * Be ye perfect, even as (xabws) your Father in heaven 
is perfect.” No one will presume to say that we are here 
commanded to be equally as holy as God. 

Another source of proof, in favour of Christ’s having 
made such a satisfaction as that for which we contend, is 
derived from those portions of holy writ in which Christ is 
said to have borne our sins, and on account of them to have 
been afflicted, to have been wounded, to have died.* * He 
bore our sins in his own body on the tree.” The Chaldee 
Paraphrase, and the ancient Jews, consider the prophet 
Isaiah as treating of Messiah, in this chapter of his pro- 
phecy. “* He hath borne our griefs and carried our sorrows— 
he was wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised for 
our iniquities—the chastisement of our peace was upon him— 
the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity” (i. e. the punish- 
ment) “of us all—he shall make his soul an offering for 
sin.” In proving the atonement from these texts, we reason 
as follows. 1. rom bearing our sins:—though to bear and 


- to carry sometimes, by a figurative mode of speaking, are 


put for taking away and pardoning,} yet there is no good 
reason why we should understand them in these passages 
in this figurative sense. Nay, there are most weighty rea- 
sons, which forbid us to depart from this primary and most 
common signification, as Socinus himself acknowledges.} 
To bear sin, is the same thing as to bear the punishment of 
sin. 

The word xy} which sometimes relates to a simple taking 
away of sin, is indeed used; but the word bap which sig- 
nifies the bearing of a burden laid upon one, is also used, 
and clearly intimates the suffering of punishment. 2. The 


*1 Pet. ii. 24. + Exod. xxxiv. 7. and Numb. xiv. 18. 
} Prelec. cap. 
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manner in which the sins are borne, confirms us in this view 
of the passage. The sins are borne by being bruised and 
wounded. Sin is also said to be laid upon him. None of these 
could be said, unless Christ took upon himself and suffered 
the punishment of sin. 3. Christ made his soul an offering, 
and laid down his life an offering for sin, bore sin in the 
manner of avictim; nay, he made himself in reality a victim 
by suffering death, and shedding his blood in the room of 
sinners. 4. All things which indicate a real satisfaction oc- 
cur in this portion of scripture—our sins as the moving, the 
meritorious cause, “he was bruised for our iniquities,” y. 
4, 5, 6—the suffering of punishment due to sin; ‘ he hath 
borne our griefs, and carried our sorrows,” v. 4—the impu- 
tation of our sins to Christ, by God as ajudge; ‘‘ the Lord 
laid on him the iniquity of us all,” v. 6—the voluntary under- 
taking of Christ as our surety; “ he was oppressed and af- 
ficted, yet he opened not his mouth,” in complaining of his 
sufferings, or in refusing to bear them, v. 8—an expiation 
for sin and a full payment of the debt; ‘* yet it pleased the 
Lord to bruise him; he hath put him to grief: when thou shalt_ 
make his soul an offering for sin,’ v. 8. 10. Now, with what 
degree of propriety, could all these things be affirmed; if 
Christ laid down his life merely to exhibit an example of pa- 
tience, and love; and not to make satisfaction for sin? It 
would be an idle pomp of language. 

In Matt. viii. 17. weare, indeed, informed thatthis prophecy 
of Isaiah was fulfilled, when Christ healed bodily diseases, 
which, properly speaking, he did not bear, but take away; 
yet we cannot infer from this, that the same thing may be 
affirmed of sins which are the diseases of the mind; for the 
diseases of the body are to be viewed in a different light 
from those of the mind. In healing the former, it was not 
necessary that Christ should himself become sick; it was 
only necessary that he should exercise his power. Not so 
the latter. He must first take them upon himself before he 
could take them away from us. Hence he is held forth by 
the prophet as wounded and bruised, which were not neces- 
sary to the healing of bodily maladies, but to bearing those 
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of the mind alone; from which it is easy to infer what the 
mind of the Holy Spirit is in this prophecy, and how it is 
said to have been fulfilled when Christ healed corporal dis- 
eases. Without doubt, it relates primarily to spiritual dis 
ease, and debility, i.e. to sin, the punishment of which was 
laid upon him, that he might suffer its desert in our room. 
But bodily infirmities and pains, are a part of the punishment 
of sin, and on this account, in a secondary and subordinate 
sense it refers to them; because Christ had a right to heal 
them. Thus what the prophet declares in general, concern 
ing all diseases, Peter applies in particular to the diseases of 
the mind, and Matthew to the diseases of the body, not ex- 
cluding, but rather including those of the mind. He demon- 
strates, that by removing the cause the effect was taken away. 
Spiritual and physical maladies are intimately connected 
with each other; the former draw after them the latter, while 
the latter presuppose the former. Christ is said to Have 
borne both—the diseases of both the body and the soul, but 
in respects different, according to their different natures. 
Bodily griefs he bore only by efficaciously taking them 
away, not by undergoing them in his own person; but he 
bore spiritual griefs, in two respects,—by suffering them 
himself, and by taking them away. Nor if Matthew asserts, 
that Christ healed the sick, and thus fulfilled this prophecy, 
may we thence rightly infer, that the spirit refers to them 
alone; because it is well known, that in the scriptures, a pro- 
phecy is said to be accomplished, not only when it is com: 
pletely and ultimately fulfilled, but also when a partial ace 
complishment of it is begun. 

The truth of the atonement is also confirmed by those 
scriptures, which assert, that Christ was made sin and a 
curse for us.* How can he be said “ tohave been made sin,” 
j. €. a victim, an offering for sin, by God as a judge; and a 
“ curse”. i. e. a subject of the malediction, which the law pro- 
nounces against sinners; not indeed for himself, seeing he 
was most holy, and supremely beloved by his’ father, but 


* Gal. iii. 13. and 2 Cor. vy. 21. Ley. viii. 9. 
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as being substituted in our place, and taking upon himself, 
that curse which the law justly pronounces against our sins, 
in order that he might bear it, and by bearing it take it away? 
Thus he was made a blessing, by procuring for us the re- 
mission of our sins, and a right to eternal life.f What would _ 
more examples avail here? How could mere confirmation of 
doctrine effect all this? Is it not most evident, that there was 
areal substitution of Christ in our room; and in consequence 
of this substitution, that a real satisfaction, expiation, or 
atonement has been made, and that this is the doctrine 
taught by these scriptural phrases? The force of this argu- 
ment cannot be evaded, by objecting, that Christ is not said 
to have been a curse, on account of having really borne the 
curse of the law, which could not have been laid on him, a 
perfectly blessed and holy person; but because he suffered 
crucifixion; which, under the law was denominated a curse. 
The very words of the apostle, and the redemption from the 
curse of the law, which Christ by his death procured for us, 
evince the futility of the objection. How can he be a curse, 
and that for the express purpose of delivering us from the 
curse, unless he took upon himself the curse due tous? Itis 
no solid objection to this reasoning, that he is the only be- 
gotten Son, and the ever blessed God, because he did not 
endure the curse, in, and for himself as the Son of God, but 
as our surety and on our behalf. Hence as to his person, he 
is styled. ** blessed forever,” and in his official character as 
our representative, he is said to have suffered the punishe 
ment due to our sins. , 

Hence we are enabled to understand the force of the ex- 
pression, “* he was delivered for our offences.”* Socinus con- 
tends, that all which is here intended, is, that an occasion for 
the death of Christ, was given by our offences, or that Christ 
died only with the view that he might by his example, in- 
cline us to leave off the commission of sin, and render us 
certain of its pardon. All which is incompatible with the scrip- 
tures quoted above, which teach us, that the meritorious and 
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moving cause, for Christ’s being delivered over to death, 
was our sins, that he might suffer the punishment due to 
them, and take away their guilt. He is said ‘to have been 
delivered for our offences,” as sacrifices were offered for sin, 
doubtless, on account of its guilt, and to take it away. 
Hence the guilt of our sins was the meritorious cause of the 
death of Christ, and its final cause, or chief end, to expiate, 
and remove this guilt. The truth of the atonement is fur- 
ther proved, from the sacrifice of Christ when he expired on 
the cross, and of which the scriptures so often speak.* Why 
should Christ be so often, and so expressly called a priest, 
truly and properly a priest, far more excellent than all the 
Levitical priests; having by his oblation appeased the wrath 
of God, and obtained eternal salvation for us, unless, be- 
cause a full expiation for sin has been made by his satisfac- 
tion; and unless a more luminous display of the truths sha- 
dowed forth by the ancient figures, has been made in Christ? 
As by the sacrifices under the law, doctrines were not con- 
firmed, examples of love and obedience were not given, no 
covenant was entered into, nor could they, by their own efi- 
cacy, either take away sin, or appease the wrath of God; 
these sacrifices must have been instituted with a primary 
view to represent a real satisfaction, an atoning sacrifice for 
sin. This is more particularly confirmed: 1. From the na- 
ture of the priesthood which Christ sustains. He is consti- 
tuted a priest in things pertaining to God, to appease him by 
an atoning sacrifice. 2. From the nature of the victim which 
is substituted in the room of sinners, to bear the punishment 


of death due to them, as evinced by the rite of imposing hands. 


upon the head of the offering, and over it making a confes- 
sion of sin. 3. From the threefold effect of the sacrifice—in 
respect of God, making reconciliation—in respect of sin, 
purging it—and in taking away its guilt: from the expiation 
of sin, and its pardon, which follow the reconciliation made 
with God. A person cannot be freed, and obtain pardon, 


* Isai. lili. 10. John i, 29, Eph. vi. 2. and the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
passim. . 
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without the substitution of a victim in his room; God cannot 
be appeased without the shedding of blood, nor can sin be 
expiated without the suffering of punishment. 

The objections which Volkelius and others, oppose to ‘ihia 
reasoning, do not, in the least, weaken its force. They ob- 
ject:—1. “That the propitiatory sacrifices, did not all pre- 
figure the sacrifice of Christ; but the annual sacrifice only, 
which was offered upon the great day of expiation, and which 
contained no satisfaction; as a satisfaction could flow neither 
from the +A ai offered up, nor from the person of the 
chief priest.” 

The apostle Paul, on whose judgment more dependence 
is to be placed than on that of our opponents, opposes not 
one propitiatory sacrifice only, but all the sacrifices to that of 
Christ, and hence he infers their annulment.* Neither the 
perpetual sacrifice offered up daily, nor the other propitia- 
tory offerings of lambs, which were of a private, not of a pub- 
lic nature} could refer to any thing else, but to the oblation 
of the immaculate lamb of God for us. It is no objection to 
this view of the subject, that they were offered for individu- 
als, and not for all in common; for, as the sacrifices which 


were offered for the whole congregation of Israel, signified 


that Christ was to make a propitiation for the sins of all his 
people, so those, which were offered for each individual, 
were designed to shew, that every individual of Christ’s 
people laden with sin, should seek and obtain reconciliation 


through the offering of Christ. Farther, although those sa-: 


crifices did not, in the sight of God, contain a satisfaction, 
properly so called; because the soul of man is of too exalted 
a value to be purchased with the blood of bulls or of goats, 
yet a typical, ceremonial satisfaction, pertaining to the puri- 
ty of the flesh, was made by themt—a satisfaction, which by 
the appointment of God was to be attributed, neither to the 


victims, nor to the officiating priest separately, but jointly to 
both. 


~ 
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Another objection offered is that:—“ an expiation is only. 


an entire deliverance from the dominion of sin, which deli- 

_verance cannot bein the way of merit, attributed to the death 
of Christ, but only in the way of example, and declarative- 
ly.” In this objection, the cause is confounded with the ef- 
fect. The office of the judge, who releases the prisoner, is 
confounded with the office of the surety who pays the ran- 
som. The judge sets the prisoner at liberty, while the pri- 
soner, or some one in his place, pays the price of his redemp- 
tion. Hence it follows thatthe purging of guilt, and the re- 
moval of the accusation are effected by the suffering of pun- 
ishment either in the person of the accused, or in that of 
another. If all the end answered by the death of Christ, was 
to declare that an expiation was to be made, it effected no- 
thing more than the victims under the law, which might, 
nay did attest the same thing; yet the apostle Paul expressly 
declares, that they could not make expiation for sin. If there 
were any propriety in this objection, the expiation might be 
attributed no less to Christ’s resurrection than to his death, 
which the scripture nowhere does. Besides, declaration re- 
spects men, expiation God; that belongs rather to his pro- 
phetical office, this to his priestly. Though the work of ex- 
piation may sometimes be attributed to God the Father,* 
who never makes satisfaction, yet we cannot justly infer that 
this expiation is of the same nature with that of Christ; be- 
cause, according to the different nature of the subjects to 
whom the expiation is attributed, it is to be differently un- 
derstood. In respect of God the Father, to expiate, is to 
accept of an expiation made by a priest, and 1s made by par- 
don and acceptance. But in relation to a priest and a victim, 
to expiate, is to effect an expiation meritoriously by the 
shedding of blood, and by vicarious suffering. 

I: is farther objected that:—* sacrifices were only offered 
up for smaller offences, such as were committed through 
ignorance or error; that for more aggravated, wilful trans- 
gressions, there were no sacrifices instituted; but that Christ 
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died for all sins without distinction.” This objection is 
grounded on an assumption, which we do not admit. It 
is indeed expressly contrary to scripture. On the great day 
of annual atonement, the goat is said to bear all the iniqui- 
ties of the children of Israel. Sacrifices are elsewhere said to 


be offered up not for those sins only, which are committed - 


through error, but for those which are committed willing- 
ly, and which are expressed by yyyh, TOWN, NOM) yp, and 
similar words.* _ And though the priest is said } to have 
suffered for the errors («yvonuaray) of the people, yet it does 
not follow that wilful sins are excluded; for the word eyy-n. 

which signifies properly an error of the mind, is use vu 
denote every kind of sin, because every sin proceeds ‘rom 
an error of the mind. Hence wicked men are called fools 


evoyres. The Septuagint renders yys and Ewe by the 


Greek word ayvoi, and these Hebrew words signify wicked- | 


ness and rebellion. For some aggravated crimes, such as 
murder, idolatry, adultery, &c. we donotread of any sacrifices 
having been particularly instituted; God determined to pun- 
ish them by the sword of the civil magistrate, with capital 
punishment; and those who sinned thus had no need of this 
remedy, as their death was a satisfaction to the public. Yet 
we are no where told that the priests, when offering up 
sacrifices for the rest of the people, might not pray for the 
pardon of the sins of those very persons who were con- 
demned to death. Inno other way could sacrifices be offer- 
ed up for them, for as they were to die immediately, they 
could not be made partakers of that ceremonial purity which 
entitled the Jewish worshipper to approach the altar. 
Again, we argue forthe doctrine of the atonement, from our 
reconciliation with God, which Christ by his death has pro- 
cured for us. Since that reconciliation supposes the making 
up of the breach, which sin had produced between God and 
his creatures, this could not be effected without the removal 
of a twofold barrier, by a satisfaction. On the part of God, 
his justice must be satisfied, and on the part of man, the 


* Ley. xvi. 21, 22, + Heb. ix. 6, 7. 
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guilt of sin must be removed by suffering the punishment 
due to it. The apostle Paul, every where, teaches us that 
Christ procured for us such a reconciliation.* 

The substance of the objections which our opponents offer 
against this argument is, that “this reconciliation is effected 
by our conversion to God, and not at all by appeasing the 
divine wrath, because God is not said to be reconciled to 
us, but we to God; nay, that he is said to procure for us 
this reconciliation, which is not the part of. an enemy but of 
a friend.” This capital error of our opponents is refuted 
by many powerful arguments. 1. The scriptures speak of 
a double enmity and reconciliation, not only on the part of 
man who by sin is become a hater of God,} an enemy in 
his mind by wicked works+ but also on the part of God, by 
his wrath which is revealed from heaven against all iniqui- 
ty.§ Hence men are by nature children of wrath.|| God is 
said to be of purer eyes than to behold iniquity.q] ‘* He hates 
all workers of iniquity.** Now as there is an alienation on 
both sides, so there must be on each side a reconciliation— 
on the part of God, by a turning away of his wrath—on the 
part of man, by a conversion to God, all which the apostle 
clearly teaches, 2 Cor. v. 18, 19. In consequence of God’s 
reconciling us to himself, through Christ, Paul shews that 
the apostles in the name of Christ exhorted sinners to be 
reconciled to God, 2. If reconciliation were nothing else, 
but conversion, then it should rather be said to proceed from 
Christ’s holy life, than from his bloody death. On this 
ground no reason can be offered why the apostle should 
propose sanctification as the end of our reconciliation,{} for 
nothing can be the medium and end of itself. This would 
be to say that the end of reconciliation was reconciliation. 
3. It is such a reconciliation as is effected by not imputing 
to us our sins, on account of their having been imputed to 
Christ, who was made sin for us,{+ a reconciliation effect- 


4 
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ed by the substitution of Christ in our place, that he might 
die for us; as we collect from the comparison instituted be- 
tween him, and the man who would dare to die for a good 
man,* which evinces a proper satisfaction, not a simple 
conversion. 4. This reconciliation is effected, “‘ by making 
peace through the blood of his cross,”’+ and by an atoning 


sacrifice sAwcuos.6 All these denote not mere conversion; 


but primarily, the appeasing of the divine wrath, which was 
effected by the death of a victim. } 

Though the scriptures commonly speak of our being re- 
conciled to God, rather than of God’s being reconciled to 
us, because those who offend have need to be reconciled to 
him who is offended; yet this, so far from excluding the re- 
conciliation of God to us, includes it; because there can be 
no offence, unless justice is injured, and this injury must be 
repaired before God can reconcile men to himself, and ad- 
mit them to hold communion with him. God’s procuring 
this reconciliation for us, is no evidence that he has not been 
angry with vs, or that he was at peace and in-a state of 
friendship with us. It only proves that God moved towards 
us, with a love of benevolence, decreed to procure for us 
a reconciliation, with which he was well pleased, and through 
which he was reconcileable to us, while at the same time 
he could not but be offended with our sins, and with us as 
sinners, and could have no communion with us. 

In vain it is plead by our opponents that,—“ Christ is 
said to be our propitiation, and expiatory sacrifice; not that 
he may reconcile an angry God to us, but that he may tes- 
tify that God is already well pleased, and by no means an- 
gry with us.” The blood of Christ was not shed to prove 
the remission of sin, but to obtain it, as was the case in the 
propitiatory sacrifices under the Old Testament dispensation; 
otherwise, there was no need that Christ should die, and 
_ shed his blood, when the truth of the remission could be as 
well attested iy his life and doctrine. Nor because the 
covering of the ark is improperly and declaratively called 


*Rom.v.7. = ¢ Col. i. 20. § 1 Joh. ii. 2. 
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‘Aeornpiov, OY an expiation, because by it God declared his 
benevolence towards his people; are we thence to infer that 
it was of the same nature with the expiation made by Christ. 
The making of expiation, is attributed to Christ not so 
much passively, as actively, and in the strictest sense of the 
word.. What was only typically and symbolically shadowed 
forth in the mercy seat, and by the sprinkling of the blood 
of victims, Christ hath truly and properly effected by the 
shedding of his blood, by which he made a real atonement 
for sin. Again, though the application and fruit of this 
atonement, is imparted to us through the medium of his 
continual intercession for us in heaven, yet we may not 
hence infer that he has made it in heaven only. The pas- 
sage in Heb. ii. 17, does not relate to this; for it is not there 
said that he makes reconciliation for the sins of the people 
in heaven, but only that he must be made like unto his 
brethren in all things, that he may be a faithful high priest, 
in things pertaining to God, and in this character make 
reconciliation, which he had done by his death, and suffer~ 
ing; all which is intimated in the following verse. 

The doctrine of. the atonement is also confirmed by the 
nature and circumstances of Christ’s sufferings, as well as 
by the kind of death which he suffered; in all which we 
have every thing requisite to a full and perfect satisfaction. 
Let us consider the essence, and kind of the punishment. The 
death which he endured, was not a common death; it was 
not an ordinary, but a violent, a most bitter death, inflicted 
in the manner of a punishment—a death inflicted by asword 
which the justice of God commanded to be drawn against 
him; “ awake, O sword against the man that is my fellow; 
smite the shepherd,’—-a death in which he endured the 
greatest possible ignominy, and in which the most acute 


pains tortured his most holy body. Was this all? No. His. 


soul was seized with the most appaling terrors, and deep- 
est sorrows, with such fear and poignant woes, that 
an angel was sent to minister comfort to him. Sweat flowed 
from every pore of his body like great drops of blood, and 
“he offered up prayers and supplications, with strong cry- 
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‘ing and tears to him -who was able to save him.”* With a 
voice of deepest sadness, he complained that he was for-— 
saken by God the Father, though not by a dissolution of 
the union, nor by withdrawing a participation of holiness, 
nor by withholding his supporting power, yet by withholding 
from him the beatific vision, by suspending the joyful 
fruition of full felicity. ,How shall we find an adequate cause 
for all these sufferings in a perfectly holy person, unless by 
admitting that avenging justice demanded from Christ a 
full atonement for our sins? In order to evade the doctrine 
of the atonement, shall we say that Christ was of more fee- 
ble mind, and possessed less heroic firmness, than innume- 
rable martyrs, who have suffered the same most painful 
death of the cross, nay if possible in excruciating torments 
more intolerable, and all with unshaken fortitude, with the 
greatest alacrity, and without any indications of grief or 
terror? Such blasphemy shocks the ears of the Christian. 
Though the time of Christ’s sufferings was but finite in 
duration, yet in consequence of the dignity of the sufferer, 
it was equal in value to infinite duration of torment. The 
law indeed demands that the person who sins’ shall suffer, 
but the gospel, through the fatherly kindness of God, de- 
clares it meet that there shall be a substitution—-that it suffices 
to punish sin, and let the sinner go free. i 
By the atonement we have an astonishing display of the 
divine mercy, which is so great.that God spared not his 
own Son, thathe mightspare us. The atonement asserts the 
claims of justice, which, that it might remain unimpeachable, 
demanded even the blood of the Son of God. The atone- 
ment gloriously exhibits the divine wisdom, which found 
out an admirable plan, of reconciling mercy with justice, and 
untied a knot which otherwise could never have been loosed, 
a plan, by which the conscience of the traitor-man, alarmed 
_ with a penetrating sense of sin, judgment, and malediction, 
is rendered peaceful and serene. Take away the atonement, 
and what becomes of the truth of God, which so uniformly 
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denduinces death, and a curse against sinners? What becomes 

of justice, which not only acquits the guilty, and convicted 
criminal without inflicting upon him the deserved punish- 
ment, but also bestows on him rewards the most honourable? 

Besides, by denying the atonement, the following absur- 

dities are unayoidable. 1. That our redemption may be 
attributed no less to the death of the apostles and martyrs, 
than to the death of Christ; since by their death, and suffer- 
ings, they have given strong testimony in favour of the 
doctrines of the Gospel, and have set before us in their 
lives illustrious examples of patience and obedience. 2. That 
Christ saved us rather by his life and miracles, than by his 
death, since the promulgation of doctrines, and the example 
of his life were much more plain exhibitions of truth than 
his death affords. 3. The priestly office is altogether taken 
away from this world and confounded with his prophetical, 
and kingly office. 4. The saints under the old testament were 
not saved by Christ; because they had not the benefit of 
his example, nor did they hear him preaching doctrines. 
We shall now proceed to remove the difficulties which are 


started. a 
Though the word satisfaction is not expressly used in the 


scriptures, yet, what is quite sufficient, there are words used 
in the scriptures which are altogether equivalent to it, and 
which either have no meaning, or they mean that real satis- 
faction for which we contend. Such are the words #moavrewrig 
which signifies the redemption of a captive, by making a 
payment—arriAvrgor, a price. of redemption—+Asepes, a pro- 
pitiation—ripen, a price of punishment—xarepez, a curse— 
Suc, a sacrifice—-sgorPoge an offering, and many others of the 
same import which we have mentioned above. 

As Christ sustains a two-fold relation to believers, one in 
the character of their surety bound to satisfy justice in their 
behalf, the other in the character of their head and Lord 
operating in them, by the animating and directing influence 
of his Spirit; so he had a two-fold end in his death and 
sufferings; one the payment of a price of redemption for 
us to justice, the other to set before us an example worthy — 
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of imitation. Hence his sufferings may be viewed either as 
satisfactory or as exemplary. Though the sufferings of Christ 
are proposed* to us as an example, and his death, as that 
which we should imitate by dying for our brethren, at his 
command;} yet we are not hence to infer that by his death he 
made no real satisfaction, for the mentioning of the one 
end does not exclude, but supposes the other. 

There is a wide difference, between a payment made is a 
debtor in his own person, anda payment made by a surety. 
As tothe reality of payment there is no difference in the 
eye of the law, but in relation to grace there is a striking 
difference. When a debtor pays out of his own purse his 
debts, it cannot be said that the creditor has forgiven him 
the debt or shown him favour; but if the debt has been 
paid by another and that other has been found out by the 
creditor, then grace may be said to have been shewn. Sa- 
tisfaction, and remission are inconsistent with each. other, 
when referred to the same thing, but not so when they are 
referred to different things. Satisfaction has God for its 
object, remission man for its object. Satisfaction is made by 
Christ to God for man, and yet man is freely pardoned. 
Justice and mercy reciprocate. Justice is exercised against 
sin as imputed to Christ, and mercy, free and sovereign 
mercy is shewn to sinners. The pardon granted to us is 


entirely of grace, while full satisfaction is demanded of the _ 


surety. Nothing is demanded of us, full payment having 
been made by Christ. 

If Christ makes satisfaction, we cannot say that he sa- 
tisfies himself, in the same character in which he makes the 


satisfaction;—he satisfies himself as God, and as the son of 


God, not as Christ. Thus it is not precisely the same cha- 
racter, nor in the same relation that he gives, and receives 
the satisfaction. Christ gives it as God-man, as mediator, 
and receives it as God the judge. Though it is not absurd 
to suppose that the same person should make satisfaction 
to himself, when the subject treated of is not a private satis- 


*1 Pet. ii. 21. ¢ 1 John, iii. 16. 
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faction, by which a private loss is, compensated, or money 
that is due paid, for so indeed the person would take of his 
own, and with it pay himself. But when we speak of a 
public satisfaction, by which a public injury is repaired, it 
is not absurd to say that a judge who has violated the law, 
may make satisfaction to himself as judge by suffering either 
in his own person, or in the person of another, that punish- 
ment which the law denounces; and thus itis in the work of 
redemption. ; 

Christ did not suffer eternal death as to duration, but a 
death of three days only, and yet he fully paid the debt of 
everlasting punishment, which we owed. His which was 
one of finite duration, was equivalent to an everlasting death 
suffered by us, because of the infinite dignity of his person. 
His were not the sufferings of a mere man, but as to their 
value, those of the true God, who purchased the church 
with his blood.* Hence what was deficient in duration is 
supplied by the divinity of the sufferer, which gave infinite 
importance to a passion finite in duration. Yet we may not 
hence infer, that as the person suffering was infinite, one 
drop of his blood was sufficient for our redemption. The 
smallest passion of Christ might have infinite value consi- 
dered merely in relation to the infinite exaltation of him who 
suffered; yet death only could possess infinite value, in res- 
pect of the judge by whose sentence it was inflicted. The 
dignity of the person increases the dignity of the punish- 
ment endured—the more exalted the person is, so much the 
more exalted is the suffering which he undergoes; yet nothing 
but that species of punishment which the law denounces 
can satisfy its claims upon the guilty. Death and death alone 
- could fulfil the demands of law and justice. 

It was not necessary, when Christ was suffering the pu- 
nishment due to sin, that he should suffer that desperation, 
and gnashing of teeth, which are a part of the punishment 
of the damned; as these are not essential to the punish- 
ment which God inflicts upon the victims of eternal tor- 
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ment, or to that which the surety must bear. They are 
circumstances, which arise from the character of the persons 
of the damned, who are vicious, and who when they find 
that their torments are necessary, overwhelming and eternal, 
sink into utter despair and gnashing of teeth. This could 
not be so with Christ, who inthe midst of his greatest 
agonies, had full assurance of deliverance, and a resurrec- 
tion from the tomb, and hence when encompassed by tor- 
tures, the most excruciating, he always manifested his faith 
in God—“* My God! My God!” are his words. 

Though a death of infinite value was due for every indi- 
vidual sinner, yet such a death as Christ’s is quite sufficient 
for the redemption of the whole elect world. A penal satis- 
faction is not of the same nature with a pecuniary payment, 
which is only valued by the amount paid, without regard to 
the person who pays: and hence can be of avail to none but 
the individual for whom the payment is made. But penal 
satisfaction is appreciated by the dignity of the person who 
makes it, and is increased in worth in proportion to his 
dignity, and hence avails for many as well as for one. 
Money paid by a king is indeed of no more avail in the dis- 
charge of a debt, than money paid by a slave: but the life 
of a king is of more value than the life of a vile slave, as 
the life of king David was of more worth than that of half the 
Israelitish army.* In this way Christ alone is more excellent 
than all men together. The dignity of an infinite person 
swallows up all the infinities of punishment due to us—they 
sink into it and are lost. Besides it is no new thing that 
what is necessary for one should be amply sufficient for 
many. One sunis necessary to the illumination of an indi- 
vidual, and yet the same sun illuminates the whole human 
family. One victim was sufficient for the priest and all the 
people, and yet it would have been requisite for one. The 
great annual expiatory sacrifice, made atonement for all the 
| people, while yet there were as many atonements necessary, 
as there were Israelites, because by divine appointment it 


*2 Sam. xviii. 3. 
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was offered for the whole congregation as’ well as for indi- 


viduals. On this subject the scriptures are so express, that 
no one, unless he have the hardihood to contradict the 
Holy Spirit, can deny it. “ The Lord laid on him the int- 
quities of us all.”* fone died for all.t * By one offering of 
himself he hath for ever perfected them that are sanctified.”+ 
What do all these scriptures teach, unless that one death 
of Christ is sufficient to make a full atonement for all the 
elect. Thus also the disobedience of Adam made many 
sinners.) One cannot satisfy for many, when he and they 
are of the same rank. One plebeian cannot satisfy for many 
plebeians; but one prince may satisfy for many plebeians. 
If this is admitted among creatures who are all finite 
and mortal, how much more between creatures and the 
Creator, between whom there is an infinite distance? 

The rule which is laid down in the 18th chapter of 
Ezekiel’s prophecy, “ the soul that sinneth it shall die,” 
cannot be understood as absolute and universal, for so all 
imputation of sin would be barred, which yet the scriptures 
teach by many examples. It must be referred to the ordi- 
nary dispensations of providence, and not to an extraordi- 
nary dispensation of grace. Or it may refer to a particular 
providence, to the Jews, to whom the Lord speaks in such 
a way as to close their mouth, and prevent them from com- 
plaining that they had undeservedly suffered punishment 
on account of the sins ef their fathers; and not to the 
general government of men, in which God declares that 
he will visit the iniquities of the fathers upon the children 
until the third and fourth generations.|| 


So far is the doctrine of the atonement from opening” 


a door to impiety and spreading a couchon which spiri- 
tual sloth may repose in security; that it is the most effi- 
cacious means of holiness, and the death of sin itself, 
which is, among others, one of the ends, that Christ as- 
signs for his death—‘ that being dead unto sin, we may 


* Isai. lili. 6. {2 Cor.v. 14. + Heb. x. 4. 
§ Rom, v. 18, 19. || Exo, xx. 
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live unto righteousness; that henceforth we may no more 
live unto ourselves, but to him who died for us and was 
raised again for our justification.” See the 6th chapter 
of Romans, for the manner in which the apostle Paul 


reasons on this subject; also Titus, ii. 14, and 1 Pet. 
lie 24. 
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CHAPTER III. 
On the Perfection of the Atonement. 


In the preceding chapter we reasoned against the followers 
of Socinus./ In this chapter we shall contend for a doctrine, 
that is denied by the Catholics. They indeed pretend to hold 
the unity and perfection of the satisfaction of Christ, and 
often exclaim that great injustice is done them, when they 
are charged with maintaining, that “‘ Christ by his sufferings 
did not make a full and complete satisfaction for our sins;?* 
while in reality they, in many ways, weaken and overturn 
this doctrine, by maintaining that it must be confined to 
sins committed before baptism, and to the pollution of sin; 
but that it does not extend to punishment either temporal, 
or eternal. 

_ In order to ascertain distinctly the question, we observe, 
“ that a satisfaction made to God is of a nature different from 
a satisfaction made to man. Among men, satisfactions are 
of two kinds. One is private, and is called a reparation; 
the other public, and is called canonical, because prescribed 
by the ancient canons of the church. Satisfaction of the 
latter kind is very often demanded by civil and ecclesiastical 
courts, for the reformation of offenders, and for the re- 
moval of scandals. In treating of the satisfaction made to 
God, we speak strictly concerning the Avzpor, the price of 
redemption, which Christ, as our surety paid for us, and 
thereby atoned for our transgressions. This is by Catholics 
in part ascribed to certain meritorious, expiatory works, by 
which they pretend to atone for their own sins, and for those 
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of others. It is of the atonement for sin which Christ has 
made, of the satisfaction made to God, that we are to treat 
in this chapter. The point in controversy is not whether 
the satisfaction of Christ bars all human satisfactions, pub- 
lic, private, and canonical, which are imposed upon offen- 
ders for their correction, and to remove scandals from the 
church. We admit that these were, with propriety, often de- 
manded under the Old Testament dispensation, and may 
yet be laudably exacted. But we inquire, whether, besides 
the satisfaction made by Christ, other satisfactions for sin 
are to be made to God, and should be imposed upon the 
Saints. Here we and our opponents are at issue,—they 
affirm that such additional satisfactions are to be made by 
the saints themselves, while we maintain, and hope to prove, 
that they are not only useless, but contrary to the scriptural 
plan of salvation. 

The infliction of chastisements on the people of God, 
when they go astray,—chastisements which are of a medi- 
einal and corrective nature, such as are inflicted upon chil- 
dren in their father’s house, form no part of this contro- 
versy. We cheerfully admit, and firmly believe, that God, 
for the most valuable purposes, exercises his people with 
such wholesome discipline. Does the atonement of Christ 
exclude penal expiatory sufferings on the part of the saints,— 
sufferings not designed as proofs of their piety, or to heal 

their backslidings, but as a satisfaction to avenging justice, 
inflicted not by God as a father, and through parental love, 
but decreed by God as a judge,—sufferings, which the law 
denounces against the wicked? Our adversaries affirm, that 
the atonement does ‘not exclude such sufferings. We main- 
tain that it does. The church of Rome teaches, that though 
the satisfaction of Christ is of infinite value, yet that it is 
not so full and ample, but that various atonements are to 
be made by believers in their own persons. These, they say 
“are necessary, if not on account of their guilt, and liability 
to eternal punishment, which they admit are taken away by 
Christ, yet they are requisite to save them from temporal 
punishment. Hear what they say: ‘ If any one shall affirm, 
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that on account of the merits of Christ, there is no necessity, 
that we should make any satisfaction to God, through tem- 
poral punishments inflicted by Christ, and patiently borne by 
us, or through punishments enjoined by the priest, not vo- 
luntarily undertaken; such as penances, prayers, fastings, 
alms, and other pious exercises, and shall further say, that 
the new life only is the best penitence, let that man be ac- 
cursed.” * 

The Remonstrants,} or Arminians, endeavour not a lit- 
tle to destroy the perfection of the atonement. Though they 
have notyet been so bold as, with the disciples of Socinus, to 
reject the atonement entirely, yet they make every effort in 
their power, to diminish its efficacy and fulness. They main- 
tain that the satisfaction of Christ was accepted by God, not 
on account of its own dignity, but merely through grace,— 
that it was not areal but a nominal satisfaction. The sub- 
stance of the doctrine which they teach on this head is, that 
God acquiesced in the satisfaction made by. the death of. 
Christ, not because satisfaction had been truly rendered to 
his justice, but because he was graciously pleased to admit 
the satisfaction, notwithstanding its imperfection, as altoge- 
ther sufficient. 

The doctrine for which we contend is, that Christ hath so 


“perfectly satisfied divine justice for allour sins, by one of- 


fering of himself; and not only for our sin, but also for both 
temporal, and eternal punishment, that henceforth there are 
no more propitiatory offerings to be made for sin;—and that, \ 
though for the promotion of their penitence and sanctifica- 
tion God often chastises his people, yet no satisfaction is to 
be made by them, either in this or in a future state of ex- 
istence. | 

Such is the perfection of the atonement, that it corres. 
ponds to the justice of God revealed in the word, to the de- 
mands of the law, and to the miseries and necessities of those 


* Council of Trent, session 4, cap. 8. canon 18. 

+ A name given to Arminians, on account of the remonstrance which 
they presented to the synod of Dort, against that act, by which their te- 
nets were condemned. 
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for whom it was made. Had it been in its own nature defi- — 
cient, and derived its sufficiency only from God’s acceptance 
of it through mere grace, then the victims under the law 
might have possessed equal efficacy in making atonement for 
sin, contrary to Heb. x. 4. The atonement derives its per- 
fection from its own intrinsic fulness of merit. It is perfect; 
1. In respect to parts; because it satisfied, by its expiatory — 
efficacy, all the demands which the law makes upon us, both 
in relation to the obedience of life, and the suffering of death. 
By enduring the punishments due to us, it has freed us from 
death and condemnation. The satisfaction is perfect as to its 
meritorious efficacy; for it reconciles God the Father to us, 
and has acquired for us a title to eternal life. 2. It is perfect 
in degree; for Christ has not only done and suffered all that 
which the law claims of us, but all this in a full and perfect 
degree, so that nothing more in this respect, can possibly be 
desired. The perfection of the atonement in degree, is de- 
rived from the infinite dignity of the person who makes it, 
and the severity of the punishment exacted. Hence follows 
another view of the perfection of Christ’s satisfaction—that 
which regards its effects. In respect of God, it has effected 
an entire reconciliation with him;*—in relation to sin, it has 
made full expiation, and on account of this expiation pardon 
is obtained} —and in relation to believers, its effects are per- 
fection in holiness, and complete redemption, both as to de- 
liverance from death, and as to a title to life and its posses- 
sion. 

We shall offer the proofs by which we establish this view 
of the atonement. 1. The dignity of Christ’s person, which 
is not only of immaculate purity, but also truly divine—a 
person in which all fulness dwells.¢ In Christ’s person 
there is a fulness of divinity, a fulness of office, a fulness of 
merit, and of graces; who then can doubt, but that the satis- 
faction which he has made is one of infinite value and effi- 
cacy, one of such fulness, and all-sufficiency that nothing 


* Rom. y. 10. and 2 Cor. y. 18. { Eph. i. 7. Heb. i. 3. and ix. 26. 
+ Heb, ix. 12. and x. 14 § Col. i. 19, 
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ean be added to it, and especially by feebleman. Forthough | 


_Christ’s human nature, which was the instrument in the 


. 


obedience and sufferings, was finite, yet this does not lessen 
the value of the satisfaction, because it derives its perfection 
from the divine person of Christ, to which all his actions 
must be attributed; as he is the person who obeyed, and suf- 
fered. | | 
The perfection of the atonement is also established, from 
the oneness of Christ’s offering. Why does the apostle Paul 
assert, that Christ has once offered himself for us,* and that 
by one offering of himself he hath for ever perfected them 
that are sanctified? Why does he always set before us the 
obedience of Christ alone as the ground of our justification, 
unless this’ obedience is full and complete? As a repetition 
of the same_offering argues its imperfection, so on the other 
hand, an offering’s having been but once made, necessarily 
imports its plenitude, and the full accomplishment of its 
object. 

- Our view of the atonement is confirmed by the approba- 


~ tion which it obtained from God as judge. If God declares 


that he is perfectly satisfied, let no one dare to say that the sa- 
tisfaction is imperfect. The question is whether the supreme 
judge, who demands the satisfaction, approves of and re- 
ceives it as altogether sufficient. That the atonement has 
been approved and accepted by God, is established, not only 
from the appointment of Christ to the mediatory office, of 
whom in the mediatory character, the Father often declares 
that he is his beloved Son, in whom he is well pleased; but 
especially by his resurrection from the dead, which is irre- 
sistible evidence both of his divinity, and of the perfection 
of the atonement.t Unless Christ had satisfied to the utter. 
most farthing, can we believe that God the judge, whose in- 
exorable justice demands full payment, would have freed 
him, and have exalted him to that supreme glory, which at 
the Father’s right hand, he hath obtained as a reward of his 
sufferings.{ Would the creditor free the surety from prison 


© Heb. vii. 9. and 10. ' Rom. i. 4. + Phil. ii. 9. 
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before he had paid the full debt? Could Christ, when he had, 
undertaken to pay to divine justice the debts which man 
owed, be set free, until he had to the full redeemed the debt? 
Seeing then that Christ has gloriously arisen by his own 
power, and by the power of the Father, there is no room left 
for doubt respecting the perfection of the satisfaction, the 
full payment of the price of redemption; of the full discharge 
of which, the Father has given us such indubitable testimo- — 
ny. The effects which are produced by the atonement prove 
its entire sufficiency. Why are our reconciliation with God, 
the appeasing of his wrath, the expiation and pardon of sin; 
and all these not partial but full and complete—also our re- 
demption and glorification, all attributed to the death and 
obedience of Christ,* unless his atonement was full and 
complete? A perfect effect requires a perfect cause to gers 
duce it. 

In vain do our opponents contend, “ that by pleading for 
gatisfactions to be made by the Saints, they do not derogate 
from the infinity of Christ, nor from his satisfaction; since 
they make all their virtue and efficacy to depend upon the 
atonement of Christ, who not only has satisfied for us, but 
also gives us the power to satisfy for ourselves—and since 
they do not esteem our good works, as atonements to be as- 
sociated with that of Christ, and as of the same exalted na- 
ture, but inferior and subordinate.” They assume what they 
ought to prove. We do not grant that Christ gives us any 
power to atone for ourselves. Such a supposition receives no 
countenance from scripture, and is contrary to the very na- 
ture of Christ’s atonement. It is one thing to make satisfac- 
tion, another to give the power to make satisfaction. They 
are indeed, utterly inconsistent with each other. If Chris’ 
has made a complete satisfaction, why is any other demand- 
ed? Where the primary cause is solitary, no co-operative, 
or subordinate causes are admissible. So far is this doctrine 
of our opponents from advancing the glory of Christ, that it 


* See Col. i. 20. 2 Cor. y. 21.1 Joh. i. 7. Rom. iii. 24. and vy. 10. Heb. i. 3 
and ix. 14. and x. 14. 
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in reality, by resorting to other grounds of salvation than | 
those afforded by him, offers an indignity to him and his 
atonement. What he, as our Redeemer, has engaged to ac- 
complish, they pretend to effect, at least in part, by other 
agents. And though in the application of this redemption, 
men are bound to contribute by their efforts, as fellow-work- 
ers with God, yet they are unable to co-operate with him in 
its acquisition. 

Equally futile is their reasoning, when they resort to the 
distinction between sin and punishment—when they contend, 
that though Christ has satisfied for our sin, he has not fully 
satisfied for-our punishment, or if for eternal punishment, at 
least not for temporal, which must be suffered by the Saints 
themselves, either in the present, or in a future state. Bee 
cause the remission of sin on account of the satisfaction 
made by Christ is perfectly complete; ‘there is no con- 
demnation to them who are in Christ Fesus;” and in conse- 
quence of his atonement, their justification is perfect, and in 
due time they shall obtain full glorification.* This distinc- 
tion between satisfying for sin, and its punishment, is ab- 
surd, for in the providence of God, there is a necessary con- 
nection between sin and suffering. Sin is the cause and suf- 
fering the effect; take away the cause, and the effect is ne- 
cessarily destroyed. Remission of sin is nothing else buta 
deliverance from all punishment, and obligation to punishe 
ment, which cannot be justly inflicted where there is no 
transgression. Would it be just to demand the payment of 
a debt already, either paid, or remitted? 

They also assert, ‘that Christ in a limited sense, makes 
satisfaction for temporal punishment, in us, and» by us.” 
1. This assertion is rash, having no countenance from scrip- 
ture. 2. It is dangerous, associating men with Christ in 
making satisfaction, and thus taking a part of tthe work of 
redemption out of his hands; for redemption, and satisfac- 
tion are words of similar import, there being no other way 
to redeem, but by rendering satisfaction. 3. It is false and 


* Rom. viii. 9... 


contrary to scripture, which asserts, that Christ by himself, ° 
hath satisfied once for sin, and that there is no farther satis- 
faction to be made by others. 

The view which we have given of the perfection of the 
atonement, and the arguments, by which we have supported 
it, prostrate the Arminian doctrine of nominal atonement. 
When a full payment is made, there is no room for the exer- 
cise of grace in accepting what was no more than nominal. 
In making payments grace is not considered, nor merely the 
dignity of him who pays, but also the value of the thing giv- 
en, or its equality to the debt. This is confirmed from 
Rom. viii. 3. where Christ is said to have been sent, that all 
righteousness might be fulfilled. 

Christ fulfilled all righteousness, or satisfied all the de- 
mands of the law, by doing what we ourselves were not able 
to do, on account of the weakness of the law. Now, if by the 
satisfaction of Christ, the demands of the law are fulfilled in 
us, this satisfaction must equal the claims of the law. 

An imperfect atonement graciously accepted, we cannot 
admit, for Christ took all the punishment upon himself* 
which was due to us, even that which was the most griev- 
ous, the curse of the law itself.+ Finally, if God might have 
accepted of any imperfect satisfaction, it was unnecessary 
that Christ should stand as our surety, and be exposed to 
extreme tortures, and a most painful death; for satisfaction 
could have been received from any other man. 

We shall now proceed to remove. objections. An objec- 
tion is drawn from those expressions of scripture, where the 
apostles are said to suffer for the church. But it is one thing 
to suffer for the church, in order to purchase her, by paying 
a price of redemption, and another to suffer persecution and. 
death for the purpose of consoling, comforting, and con- 
firming the people of God, by placing before them an ex- 
ample of patience and obedience. Paul says that he suffers 
for the church, or for the body of. Christ,} not in the first 


“* Isa. lit. 6, 7, 8 t Gal. iii. 13. 
t Col. i. 24. 
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sense, for he elsewhere denies that any one except Christ 
alone, is crucified for us;* he suffered for the church in the 
second sense, as he himself teaches us, 2 Cor. v. 6. “ for 
your consolation.” In 2, Tim. ii. 10, he says that he endures 
all things for the elect’s sake, not to redeem them from tem- 
poral punishment, but that confirmed, and animated by his 
example, they might obtain salvation by Christ. The re- 
mark made by Thomasj{ on this subject, is a correct one. 
“* The sufferings of the saints are profitable to the church, 
not as a price of redemption, but as affording it example, and 
exhortation not to depart from the truth.” 

Paul says,t “ that he fills up that which is behind of the 
sufferings of Christ.” But the sufferings of the saints are 
' not the sufferings endured by Christ in his own person; but 
the sufferings of Christ mystical, or of his body, the church; 
sufferings, which are to be endured by every Christian, after 
the manner of Christ, whose members they are. Paul, as 
well as all other saints, had to take up his cross and follow 
Christ, and endure that share of tribulation which God al- 
lotted him, while he was entering upon the kingdom of 
heaven. In filling up this measure of tribulation, the apostle 
bears his cross with alacrity. Christ is often thus by a 
figure put for his body, the church; ‘* Saul, Saul, why per- 
secutest thou me.”§ The sufferings of the saints are often 
called the sufferings of Christ;|| ‘‘ For as. the sufferings -of 
Christ abound in us.” They are called so in relation to their 
origin, because Christ, as supreme director of the theatre of 
life, appoints them to us, and calls upon us to suffer them#]] 
in relation to their object, for they are laid upon us on ac- 
count of Christ and his gospel;—also on account of our 
union and communion with Christ, for we are one with him. 
Hence our blessings and sufferings are in some sense come 
mon to us and Christ. ‘“ Jn all their afflictions he was afflict. 
ed.” We are called to participate in his sufferings, that we 


* 1 Cor. i. 13. t 3. Quest. 48. Art. 5. 
¢ Col. i. 24. § Acts ix. 4. and 1 Cor, xii. 12. 
{2 Cor. i. 5, q¢ Acts ix. 16. 1 Pet. ii. 25. Phil. i. 29. 
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may be conformed to him in his cross, before we are con- 
formed to him in his glory.* 

It is one thing for a person to atone fie is sins, by a real 
satisfaction, another to break off his sins by works of ree 
pentance and charity. It is in the latter sense that Daniel} 
advises Nebuchadnezzar to break off his sins. The Hebrew 
word pr used by the prophet here, does not primarily 
signify to redeem, nor even to deliver; its primary sense jis 
to tear away, or break off; and hence, as_a collateral signi- 
fication, it imports, to deliver. The prophet exhorts the 
Syrian king to repentance, and a change of life, in order to 
make reparation to men and not to God, for the injuries 
which he had done, and the oppressions which he had prac« 

tised; and that by thus breaking off his course of sinning, 
he might be more prosperous, escape from the ruin which 
was hanging over him, and obtain a longer continuance of 
peace in his empire. To the same purpose are all those 
places of scripture, in which pardon of sin is promised to 
repentance. ‘I'he repentance is not a meritorious cause, but 
a condition annexed, the medium through which pardon is 
obtained. As our prayers are not a price, which we pay to 
God in advance for the blessings which we seek, but a mean 
which God has appointed for obtaining those favours which 
he bestows freely. 

Sufferings are of two kinds. One is that in which they 
are exacted by a judge to make satisfaction to justice; the 
other, that in which they are inflicted for the correction of 
the offender. We admit, that the latter species of suffering 
is often appointed to believers, not for vengeance, but for 
healing; not for destruction, but for correction. God lays it 
upon them, not as a judge, but as a father; not out of hatred, 
but out of love. Cyprian says, ‘“* The Lord chastises the 
saints that he may advance their holiness, and he advances 
their holiness, that he may save them.” To the same purpose 
Thomas speaks.{ “ Before pardon, the sufferings of the 


* Rom. viii. 28. $ Dan. iv. 27. 
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elect are punishments for sin; after pardon, they are exer- 
cises.”” Augustin happily explains* the difference between 
the punishments of the wicked, and the chastisements of 
the saints. He speaks thus:—* All, both good and evil, 
suffer the same afflictions; nor by their afflictions can we 
distinguish between the righteous and the wicked; for all 
things happen alike to all, there is one lot to the righteous 
and to the wicked. There is, however, a distinction between 
the persons who suffer punishment. All who are subjected 
to the same pains, are not alike vicious or virtuous. In the 
same fire, gold shines and stubble smokes; by the same fan 
the chaff is blown away, and the wheat purged. Dregs must 
not be confounded with oil, because both are pressed in the 
same press. The very same afflictions which prove, purify, 
and refine the righteous, are a curse, and destruction to 
the wicked. Hence, under the pressure of the same calami- 
ties, the wicked detest and blaspheme God, while the righ- 
teous pray to him, and praise him. Thus the difference is 
not in the nature of the punishments, but in the character 
ef those who suffer them.” 

The chastisements which the saints experience, some- 
times indeed, retain the name punishments, but not in a 
strict sense. 1. Because punishments, in a strict sense, are 
inflicted by the supreme Judge upon transgressing men, on 
account of their violation of his law. Hence, even after the 
state of a man is changed, and he becomes a saint, the pains 
and griefs which he suffers are called by the same name, 
because, though not formally, they are materially the same. 
2. Because there are many points of resemblance between 
them and punishments properly so called. They are not 
joyous but grievous to the flesh, which they are designed, 
no less than proper punishments, to subdue. They are dis- 
pensed to the saints, by the will of a gracious God, with as 
much care and attention, as he, in the character of an 
avenging judge, dispenses punishments. Sin gives occasion 
both to chastisements and punishments.—-They agree some- 


* De Ciy. Dei. lib. i. cap. 8. 
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times in the apprehension which they produce in the mind, 
that God is an angry judge, and they both serve as an ex- 
ample salutary to offenders. But this grand difference still 
remains, that is, in the punishments of the wicked, God, as 
a judge, has in view satisfaction to his justice; while in the 
chastisements of his people, he, as a father, designs the 
correction and amendment of his disobedient children. 

The death of David’s child, which affliction happened to 
him after the pardon of his sin,* was not a satisfactory and 
judicial punishment, but a fatherly chastisement; for his sin 
having been once pardoned, no punishment could remain to 
be borne. The reason which God assigns for thus afflicting 
the king of Israel, gives no countenance to the idea, that 
the affliction was judicial and expiatory. By his sin, he had 
given occasion to the enemy to blaspheme the name of God, 
and thus the discipline of the house of God had been most 
basely violated. This breach of discipline must be healed 
by a salutary example. Nor can we infer that it was judicial, 
from David’s deprecating it. It is the part of human nature 
to avoid, and endeavour to free itself of whatever is painful, 
like a sick man who deprecates the caustic powders, the 
pain of the amputating knife, and the bitterness of medi- 
cine, though nothing can be further from the nature of pu- 
nishment than these. 

Though death cannot be inflicted upon us to guard us 
against future transgression, nor for our amendment, yet it 
by no means follows, that it is designed as an atonement for 
sin. There are many other weighty reasons, rendering it 
necessary that all should die; such as, that the remains of 
sin may be destroyed—that we may pass from an animal 
and terrestrial state, to one spiritual and heavenly—that 
piety may be exercised—that Christian virtues may be dis- 
played in the most brilliant manner—and finally, that it may 
be a most powerful excitement to amend our life, look out 
for a better inheritance, and be prepared for entering upon 
its enjoyment. 3 


* 2 Sam. xii. 14. 
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The judgment, which the apostle Peter tells us, must be- 
gin at the house of God,* is not the legal judgment of 
avenging justice, which proceeds from God as a wrathful 
judge, but a fatherly and evangelical chastisement; not to 
- punish and destroy, but to hold out a useful example, and 


to correct us, that thus we may not be condemned with the -_ 


world. It is similar to that which Paul speaks of, 1 Cor. xi. 
32. The punishment mentioned 2 Cor. vii. 11. is not pro- 
perly a punishment inflicted by God in the character of 
judge, but either an ecclesiastical censure, such as excom- 
munication, which is adjudged by the church for the re- 
moval of scandal; or it rather denotes repentance and con- 
trition, in which a sinner is offended with himself, and for 
some crime which he has committed, afflicts his soul. | 

Though those, undér the Old Testament dispensation 
whose sins were pardoned, had still to. offer sacrifices for 
sin, yet a warrant for attempting to make human atonements 
is not thence to be inferred. The sacrifices then offered 
were not, properly speaking, propitiatory offerings. They 
were types of a future atonement to be made by Christ, 
through the efficacy of which they received pardon. | 

When Solomon says,} that “ by mercy and truth iniquity 
is purged,” no countenance is given to the human satisfac- 
tion for which the church of Rome contends, for he does 
not deny, but rather supposes the atonement made by Christ. 
There are two opinions maintained respecting this passage; 
one is, that by “‘ mercy and truth” are meant, the mercy and 
truth of God: then the wise man would directly allude to, 
and assert the atonement of Christ. The other opinion is, 
that the mercy and truth of man are intended; then the doc- 
trine which the text teaches would be, that mercy and truth 
are a condition always required when sin is pardoned, but 
not the cause for which the sentence of pardon is pronounc- 
ed, because, against the unmerciful, judgment without 
mercy will be exercised. On the other hand,{ “ the merciful 
shall obtain mercy.” 


*1 Pet. iv. 17. ft Prov. xvi. 6. } Matt. v. 6. 
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The Hebrew word 49 which is here translated “ purged,” 
does not properly signify expiatory purging, but either cover- 
ing and remission only, which God bestows on the believing 
—on the merciful; or it signifies the removal of a sense of 
sin. In this sense it is used by the prophet Isaiah.* Then 
the passage would intimate that the exercise of mercy and 
sincere piety removes the contrary vices. The following 
clause of the verse confirms this interpretation of the word; 
“ by the fear of the Lord men depart from evil.” 

< Though nothing defiled can enter into the New Jerusa- 
lem, yet there is no need of any satisfaction in this life, be- 
side that of Christ, nor of a purgatory in another, to purge 
away the pollutions of sin; for in the moment of death, 
when the soul is separated from the body, all the remains 
of sin are entirely removed by the spirit of Christ. 


J 
f 
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CHAPTER Illz. « 


On the Substance of the Atonement. 


AN 

Concerninc the matter and parts of the satisfaction, va- 
rious opinions have been embraced by divines. Some limit 
it to the sufferings and punishments which he endured for 
us. This opinion appears to have been first maintained by 
Cargius, a Lutheran minister, and after him to have been 
adopted by Piscator, a reformed professor at Herborne. 
Some of the divines, who have embraced this opinion, con- 
fine that righteousness by which we are justified to the death 
which he suffered; while others of them comprehend in it 
also all the sufferings of his life. This they call his passive 
righteousness. The obedience which he yielded to the pre- 
cepts of the law, they term his active righteousness, which 
they suppose to have been necessary in the person of the 
Mediator to the performance of his mediatory functions. 
They maintain, however, that it forms no part of his atone- 
ment, or his merits, which are imputed to us. | 

The opinion, commonly received in our churches, is that 
the atonement made by Christ, which is imputed to us for 
righteousness before God, is not confined to the sufferings, 
which he endured either in his life or at his death, but that 
it extends to the obedience of his whole life, to all those 
just and holy actions, by which he perfectly obeyed the law 
in our stead. From these two parts—his sufferings and his 
obedience, they maintain that the full and perfect price of 
our redemption proceeds. _ 

In order to ascertain precisely the state of the question, 


~e 
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we remark that the subject of controversy is not, whether 
Christ perfectly fulfilled both the general law, binding to 
worship God, and the special law commanding him to sub- 
mit to death. Again, it is not whether the obedience of 
Christ’s whole life was for promotion of our interests, and 
necessary to the procurement of our salvation. Both are 
granted by our opponents. They acknowledge that he ful- 
filled both laws, that the obedience of his life was necessary 
for him, in the performance of his mediatory duties, and in 
many respects profitable for us. We enquire whether this 
obedience forms a part of the satisfaction, which he made to 
God for us—whether it was yielded in our stead. 

Again, the enquiry is not, whether the mere sufferings 
belong to the satisfaction. For those, whose opinion we con- 
trovert, acknowledge that no suffering can be of an atoning 
nature, unless it be of an active character, voluntarily en- 
dured. They also admit that, in order to its being acceptable 
to God, it must have included active obedience, and volun- 
tary oblation, which should embrace the perfection of cha- 
rity, together with the most perfect righteousness and im- 
maculate holiness. They even say that the observance of the 
whole law was condensed into one action, that of Christ’s 
death. We enquire whether the obedience which Christ 
through his life yielded to the law, is to be joined to the 
obedience which he yielded in his death and sufferings, 
in order to constitute our justifying righteousness before 
God. We must distinguish between what Christ did direct- 
ly and immediately to make an atonement, and what only 
pertained, as previous conditions, to the making of the 
atonement. In this last we place the personal holiness of 
Christ. 

Hence the question is reduced to this point; is the atone- 
ment which Christ made for us restricted to his death alone, 
or at least to all those sufferings, which were either ante- 

cedent to his death; or accompanied it? Or does it compre- 
hend all which Christ did and suffered for us, from the be- 
ginning to the end of his life? The former is the opinion of 
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Cargius, Piscator, and their followers; the latter is our opi- 
mee and that of our churches generally. 

In order to understand more clearly the doctrine for which 
we contend, we shall make the following remarks. I, That 
the atoning sufferings of Christ extend to all those which 
were inflicted upon him, not only in the garden of Gethse- 
mane, but also to those which he bore during his whole life. 
We cannot approve of the hypothesis, which restricts the ex- 
piatory sufferings of our Redeemer to the pains he suffered 
during the three hours in which the sun was darkened, and 
he hung on the cross before his death; while it excludes 
all the other sufferings of his life, as, at most, only neces- 
sary to vindicate the truth of God, and to accomplish the 
typical representations of Christ under the law. We admit 
indeed, that the greatest agonies of Christ were those to 
which he was exposed during those hours of darkness. But 
it is abundantly evident, that all his other sufferings were 
expiatory:—1. Because the scripture no where restricts his 
expiation to the three hours, in which the sun was darkene | 
ed, but refers it, in general to his sufferings, without any 
limitation.* They even extend it to his whole humilia- 
tion.t 2. Because the agonies which he endured in the 
garden, and which are expressed by the words grief, sorrow 
agony, heaviness, amazement, and being exceeding Ah 
evenunto death,on account of the tremendous weight of divine 
wrath and malediction, were the chief sufferings which Christ 
had to endure in his soul for us. 3. This opinion, which we 
oppose, wrests from many pious Christians one great means 
of consolation. In the sufferings of Christ’s whole life, as 
expiatory, they find rest to their souls. This idle i imaginas 
tion of Cargius and Piscator, would snatch from Christians 
all this solace, and deprive them of innumerable evidences 
of the divine love. 

The objection which is brought against this reasoning 
from Jer. iii. 9. “* J will remove the iniquity of that land in 


* Isa. lili. 4,5. 1 Pet. ii, 21. & iii. 18. Matt. xvi. 21. Heb. y. 7. & x. 8, 9, 
+ Phil. ii. 6, 7. 
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one day,” is of no avail. That, from these words of the apostle, 
“ We are sanctified through the offering of the body of Fesus 
once for ali,” is equally unsubstantial¥, The inference to 
be drawn from these texts is not that the sufferings of Christ, 
antecedent to those on the cross, are not expiatory; but only 
that the atonement was consummated on the cross. In con- 
sequence of this consummation all the sins of all the elect 
were, in one day, blotted out. The reason why the apostle, 
by a figure commapn in all languages, refers the expiation of 
our sins to the one offering of Christ is, that his sufferings 
on the cross were the last and most piercing, without which 
all his antecedent sufferings would have been insufficient; as 
the payment of the last farthing completes the liquidation of 
the debt, and cancels the bond. Because he was inaugurated 
into his mediatory office, in the thirtieth year of his age, we 
may not thence infer, that previously to that time, he was 
neither a priest nor a victim; for by the same mode of rea- 
soning, it would follow, that before thirty years of age he 
was not a Mediator. That Christ was in favour with God, 
that he was his well-beloved Son, nay, that he was sometimes 
in his life glorified, does not prove that he did not then bear 
the divine wrath. These two are not at all incompatible with 
each other. Christ, viewed in himself, never ceased to be 
most dearly beloved of his Father, not even in his excrucia- 
ting tortures on the accursed tree, though, as our surety, he 
bore the load of the divine wrath, and was made a curse for 
us. It was not necessary that the punishments which Christ 
underwent should be so intense, that they could admit of no 
alleviations by which he might be animated to encounter 
gloriously that dreadful conflict, which was set before 
him. 

If. We remark that in the actions and sufferings of Christ 
two things are to be considered—their substance and their 


form. They are considered, in relation to their substance, 


when we examine their nature and intensity. The same ac- 
tions and sufferings are considered formally when they are 


* Heb. x. 10, 
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examined as constituting a righteousness to be sustained 
before the tribunal of God. In the former light the actions 
and sufferings are many and various. In the second view of 
them they are to be considered under one form only, that 
of producing a whole, composed of all his actions and pas- 
sions—a one and perfect righteousness: Whereas one action 
or passion alone cannot be said to effect a full atonement, 
because it is necessary that a perfect obedience should be 
connected with it. Hence, although various degrees and acts 
may be remarked in the obedience of Christ, which com- 
menced at his birth, was continued through his life, and 
completed at his death, yet itis unique, as to the comple- 
tion of the work of salvation, ane the righteousness which 
it accomplishes. 

III. We remark that there is in the obedience of Christ a 
twofold efficacy. The one is expiatory, that by which we are 
freed from those punishments, to which we were liable on 
account of sin. The other is a meritorious efficacy, by which 
through the remission of our sins, a title to eternal life and 
salvation, has been acquired for us. For as sin has brought 
upon us two evils—the loss of life, and exposure to death; 
so redemption must procure two benefits—liberation from 
death, and a title to life: or, deliverance from hell and an 
introduction into heaven. To this purpose various passages 
of scripture are pertinent; which clearly express those two 
benefits. ‘“‘ To make reconciliation for iniquity, and to bring 
in an everlasting righteousness.”* “ Christ hath redeemed 
us from the law being made a curse for us—that the blessing 
of Abraham might come on the Gentiles.” “ God sent forth 
his Son—to redeem them that were under the law, that we 
might receive the adoption of sons.”t ‘We were reconciled 
to God by the death of his Son, much more being reconciled 
we shall be saved by his life.” “* That they may receive 
forgiveness of sins, and inheritance among them which are 
sanctified.” || 


* Dan. ix. 24. { Gal. iii. 13, 14. + Ibid. iv. 4. 
§ Rom. y. 10. ' }| Acts, xxvi. 18. 
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These two blessings,. indeed, which flow from the obe- 
dience of Christ, are indissolubly connected in the covenant 
of grace, so that no one who obtains the pardon of sin can 
fail of acquiring a right to life. These, however, must be 
distinguished, and not confounded as if they were one and 
and the same thing. It is one thing to free from death, 
another to introduce into life—one thing to deliver from 
hell, another to conduct into heaven—one thing to free — 
from punishment, another to bestow rewards. Though it is 
true that no one is freed from death, who is not also made 
a partaker of life, yet it does not follow that a deliverance 
from the death which we deserve, is not to be distinguished 
from the acquisition of glory. There are many grades of life 
as well as of holiness. The possession of life does, indeed, 
follow liberation from death, but it is not necessary that this 
life should be a happy and glorious one; as liberty follows de- 
liverance from prison, but it may be liberty without a throne 
and adiadem. Joseph might have been freed from prison 
and not set over the land of Egypt. Between death and life 
simply there is no medium, but between eternal death, and 
a life happy and glorious, there is a medium—the life of 
bondage in which man is now placed. The present life, in 
which man is bound to the performance of duty, isa state 
of pilgrimage, not a state of heavenly rest. 

While we believe it necessary to make distinctions such as 
these, we think it improper to enquire curiously, as some 
do, by what particular acts, Christ made atonement, and by 
what he merited life for us. Those who make these too 
nice distinctions, attribute the atonement to his sufferings; 
and the acquisition of a right to life, they attribute to his 
active obedience to the law. These distinctions receive no 
countenance from scripture, whichno where distinguishes the 
obedience of Christ into parts, but, on the contrary, repre- 
sents it as a thing unique, by which he hath done in our 
place every thing which the law requires of us. As Christ, 
by the obedience of his life, has rendered to the law what 
it required of us, and to which we are otherwise bound; 
so by this obedience he has satisfied the law, as to those de- 
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mands which it makes upon us: and hence his active obedi- 
ence partakes of the nature of satisfaction. Again, as his 
passive obedience proceeded from unspeakable love to us, 
and as love is the fulfilling of the law, we cannot deny but 
it was meritorious, and of the nature of a price of redemp- 
tion, by which a right to life has been acquired for us- 
Therefore, we should avoid those curious distinctions, and 
consider liberation from death, and our right to life as flowing 
from all the mediatory duties, which Christ performed dur- 
ing his humiliation,—and all these considered as a perfect 
whole are called the obedience of Christ. Sin could, not be 
expiated before the law was fulfilled, nor could a right to life 
be acquired, before the charges preferred against us on ac- 
count of sin were blotted out. Christ merited by making 
atonement, and by meriting he made atonement. Unspeaka- 
ble were his merits, in doing what was most difficult and ar- 
duous, for our redemption. This, his perfect obedience ac- 
complished, and, in accomplishing it, gave the most une- 
quivocal proof of his great love to us; by delivering himself 
up to his Father to die in the room of sinners: he satisfied 
the demands of a special law, and fulfilled the duties re- 
quired by his own vocation by all the things which he per- 
formed, and which should have been of no avail to us had 
they not been sealed and consummated by his death. The 
atonement is not to be ascribed merely to the external shed- 
ding of his blood, but. also, and principally, to an internal 
act-—his spontaneous and unchangeable willingness to suffer 
even to the death of the cross for us. By this voluntary of- 
fering of himself, we are said to be sanctified.* It is not to 
be ascribed to the payment of the last farthing, but to the 
whole of the price of redemption, which is Christ, deliver- 
ing up and subjecting himself for us. 

The objection which Socinus offers against this is of no 
force. ‘* He says, that atonement and merit are incompati- 
ble with each other, for satisfaction or atonement is the pay- 
ment of a just debt, whereas merit is effected by giving 
some thing not due on the score of justice.” This is accu- 


* Heb. x. 14. 
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rate when applied to a satisfaction or payment made by a 
debtor in his own person, but it has no application when re- 
ferred to a vicarious satisfaction, in which a surety, while 
making satisfaction may merit some thing, both in relation 
to the debtor, and the creditor:—in relation to the debtor, 
by paying, when under no obligation to do so, a debt for 
him, and thus graciously freeing him from all obligation to 
the CeCe TA relation to the creditor he may merit, and 
this especially if a covenant has been made, in which it is 
stipulated that upon making a specified payment, it shall be 
admitted not only as a satisfaction for sin, but as procuring 
a title to blessings not otherwise due. This is the case here, 
as appears from Isa. liii. 10. Heb. ix. 15. Col. i. 17, 20. and 
from similar passages. 

IV. We remark, that there are two things contained in the 
law. There are precepts, which prescribe duties; and sanc- 
tions, which ordain rewards to those who keep the law; and 
punishments to its transgressors. Man who is under the 
obligation of the law, may be at the same time bound both 
to obedience, and punishment. This, however, cannot take 
place in a state of primitive rectitude, but ina state of sin. 
Because sinful man sustains a twofold relation to God—one 
the relation of a creature, the other that of a sinful, and con- 
demned creature. In regard to the former he always owes 
obedience to God, and can never be freed from this obli- 
gation so long as he continues a creature, no matter what 
situation he may be in. In respect to the latter he is obnoxi- 
ishment. Yet we cannot infer from this doctrine 
ys his debt twice to God. A penal debt is very dif- 
a debt of obedience. A penal debt arises from 
gressions; a debt of obedience, from the indispen- 
sable obligation of the creature to obey the Creator, is co- 
extensive with the whole term of its existence, and neither 
is, nor can be relaxed, even while the creature is suffer- 
ing the punishment of its transgressions. 

V. We remark that there is a threefold subjection to the 
law—a natural, a federal and a penal subjection. The na- 
tural subjection arises from the law as a rule of holiness, 
and respects the creature as a creature. It is eternal and in- 
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dispensable, because in every situation, the creature is 
bound to be subject to God, and to. obey him. The federal 
subjection arises from the law as prescribing a condition, 
upon the fulfilment of which, a reward is to be attained; 
respects the creature as placed in a covenant state; and pre- 
scribes the performance of duty under the promise of re- 
wards and punishments. The penal subjection respects the 
creature as placed in a state of sin and condemnation, and 
binds him to suffer the punishment which the law de- 
nounces. The first is absolute and immutable; for as long as 
there is a creature, and a Creator, the creature must be sub- 
ject to the Creator. God can.no more dispense) with his 
claim of subjection upon the’ creature, than he can deny 
himself. The second is economical and changeable, because 
it respects man not ina natural, but in a constituted state, 
it continues in force as long as’ man continues in that state, 
and no longer. So'soon as he has finished his probation, and 
by fulfilling the condition, has obtained the reward, he is 
freed from this subjection. The third is necessary, and in- 
evitable, whenever the creature falls into sin, which is: ne- 
cessarily followed by punishment. The first is founded in a 
right essential to God—in that natural, underived and ne- 
cessary authority, which he has a right to exercise over the 
creature,—and the natural dependence of the creature upon 
him. The secondis founded in the sovereign pleasure of God; 
it results from, and depends upon the will of Deity, where- 
by he has been pleased to. enter into a covenant with his 
creature, and promise it life under this, or that c 
The third is founded in the judicial authority, an 
justice of God; and by it he avenges the trans 
his creature. ‘‘ Vengeance is mine,” saith Go 
will repay.” All creatures, angels, and men, are under the 
natural subjection to the law. Adam, in a state of inno- 
cence, was under the federal subjection. Devils and repro- 
bate men are under the penal subjection. 

In this third respect, it is easy to conceive how Christ 
was subjected tothe law—“ Made under the law,” as the 
apostle expresses it; and whether he was subjected to the 
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law for himself or for us. As a man there is no doubt but he 
was subject to the law for himself as a rule of holiness,* by 
a@ common and natural subjection, under which angels and 
glorified saints are in heaven, who love God and are bound 
to worship him. But it does not follow from this that he 
was subject to the law as exhibiting a condition of happiness 
—that his subjection was a federal subjection, binding him 
to obtain life by fulfilling a condition. This he must of ne- 
cessity obtain by the hypostatical union. Much less was he 
subjected to the law for himself, by a penal subjection, for 
he was most holy, and absolutely free from all sin. So that 
when he undertook the twofold office of fulfilling the pre- 
cepts of the law, and suffering its sanction; all this was to be 
done in consequence of a voluntary arrangement, by which 
he as Mediator, engaged to perform them for us. He vo- 
luntarily entered into a covenant with his Father, to do and 
suffer as our surety all. those things, which the law claimed 
of us, and which were necessary to our redemption. 

_ ‘These remarks being premised in order to an accurate 
understanding of the subject; we shall now proceed to offer 
proofs in support. of the opinion which we. embrace. It 
is confirmed from many passage ‘of scripture. The first 
which we shall adduce is Rom. v. 19. “ For as by the diso- 
bedience of one many were made sinners; so by the obedi- 
ence of one, are many made righteous.” Here the atonement 
is referred to his obedience, not to that of his death, but al- 
so that of his life. 1. Because the apostle treats of his whole 
obedience, without any limitation; hence this obedience 


* Witsius, the elegant author of the Economy of the Covenants, as well 
as Mr, Turrettin and President Edwards, takes this view of the obliga- 
tions of Christ as a creature. But as Mr. Turrettin says the human na- 
ture of Christ is only an adjunct of his divine person, he could owe no 
obedience for himself. It is a person only, who is the subject of the moral 
law, and the person of Christ is the second person of the trinity, who is 
Lord of the law. His humility is every where in scripture represented as 
voluntary. Had he been subject to the law for himself he could not have 
performed an obedience for cthers. Those great divines rather express 
themselves loosely than erroneously; not foreseeing the bad use which 
men of subtle and unsound mind would make of their inaccurate phrases. 
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must be perfect, and continued from the beginning of his 
life to. the end. An incomplete obedience will not suit the 
language here used by the Spirit. 2. He treats concerning 
an obedience, which imports universal conformity to the 
Taw, not only with respect to the penal sanction, but also, 
and indeed chiefly, with respect to observing its precepts. 
3. He treats of what is called, v. 17. the “ gift of righteous- 
ness,” which cannot be anthied to the sufferings of Christ. 
4. He speaks of an obedience which is opposed to the dis 
obedience of Adam; and as the disobedience of Adam was 
a violation of the whole law, so the obedience of Christ 
must be a fulfilment of the whole law. 5. Of an obedience 


which was due from us both as to precept, and penalty. It’ 


will be of no avail to object, “‘ that the obedience is nothing 
else than the one righteousness mentioned verse 18, and 
which is said to be to justification of life, and that the con- 
demnation of sin under which we have fallen arose from 
one sinful act.of Adam.” The righteousness spoken of here 
does not intend one act of righteousness; it denotes a 
righteousness effected by a complete and perfect obedience, 
-—a fulfilment of all righteousness. Nor, though the offence 
came upon all from one sin, can the righteousness. be: de- 
rived to ail from one act; because the least failure in 
performing the demands of the law is sin: whereas goodness 
requires a perfect course, righteousness requires the fulfil- 
ment of the whole law. 

The. obedience of Christ is said to have been even to 
death,* in which not only its intensity as to degree is ex- 
pressed—an intensity the greatest which can be rendered 
by any one; but also its extension and duration, from the 
beginning of his life to its end. This appears from his obe- 
dience being referred to the whole of his humiliation, 
which appeared not in his death only, but in his whole life. 
In other portions of scripture, the obedience of Christ is 
described by the writing of the law in his heart,} and ‘his 
active observance of it.t Again it is spoken of as a race 


* Phil. ii, 8. t Psal. xl. Heb. x. 5. 
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which Christ had to run,* and as a work which he had to 
perform.t These were not to be performed by one act, but 
by a constant tenor of obedience through his whole life. 

It behoved Christ to be made in the likeness of sinful flesh, 
that he might supply what the law could not do, in that it 
was weak, and fulfil the claims of the law in us.¢ This 
weakness of the law is not to be understood subjectively, as 
if it were in the law, but objectively, as in the sinner, in re- 
lation to the law; on account of his inability to perform any 
of the duties which it commands. This law is said to be 
weak, not in relation to the infliction of punishment, but as 
to the observation of its precepts. Christ, therefore, by sup- 
plying what the law could not doin us, must fulfil all the 
law demanded of us, and work out what the apostle calls 
‘¢ righteousness,” or the rights of the law, without doubt a 
right to life, obtained by doing what the law commands. 
This required not only a passive, but also an active obedi- 
ence. For seeing the law and commands of God are the 
same, punishments cannot be said to fulfil the law, or, 
which is the same thing, its commands. They satisfy it as 
to its denunciations only. Who would say that a malefactor, 
who had been capitally punished for his crimes, had obeyed 
the king or the law? To act agreeably to law is a good and 
praiseworthy thing, which cannot be asserted respecting the 
suffering of punishment, per se, unless it will be asserted, 
that he is to be applauded who suffers the punishments of 
hell. ! 

We argue, in favour of extending the atonement to the 
active obedience of Christ, from his being bound to all that 
the law required of us, in order to acquire a title to life; to 
which obedience of life was no less requisite than the 
suffering of death; because the sinful creature is bound to 
both ‘these, and both were necessary to the obtaining of 
pardon, and a right to life. In the law, life is not promised 
to him who suffers its penalties, but to him who performs 


* Heb. xii. 1. t John xvii. 4, 
¢ Rom. viii. 3, 4. 
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the duties which it enjoins. “* Do this and thou shalt live.” 
Hence, to undergo the penalty by dying, was not sufficient, 
without the obeying of the precepts. Let it not here be ob- 
jected, “ that there is a difference between evangelical and 
legal justification,—that in the latter a‘perfect obedience’ to 
the law is requisite, but not in the former.” The difference 
of our justification now, under the gospel, from that under 
the covenant of works, is not placed in the thing itself, but 
in the manner in which we obtain it. Justification, whether 
legal, or evangelical, must be founded on a righteousness, 
perfect, absolutely perfect, in all its parts,—a righteousness 
which shall comply with all the conditions that the law im- 
poses for the purpose of obtaining eternal life—a righteous- 
ness, which shall answer to the eternal and immutable 
claims of God upon the creature. These were conditions, 
these were qualities in that righteousness, by which we 
were to be justified, that could not be dispensed with even 
in Christ; “ for he came not to destroy the law, but to ful- 
fil it.”* Our justification is indeed an evangelical justifica- 
tion, and comes to us in a different manner. What the law 
demanded of us as a perfect righteousness to be wrought 
out in our own persons, has been wrought by another, even 
by Christ, in our stead. ; 

We infer, that the active obedience of Christ is compre- 
hended in that atonement which he made for sin, from the 
atonement’s being founded in his righteousness, as appears 
from various passages of scripture.t Whence justification is 
said} to be effected by the imputation of righteousness. 
And the righteousness of Christ does not consist in his suf- 
fering, but in his doing. This righteousness of the law is 
not obtained by suffering, but by doing, even as the sentence 
of condemnation is pronounced for sinning. Christ testi- 
fies, that it “ became him to fulfil all righteousness,”§ by 
doing in every thing the will of his Father; and Paul says, 


* Matt. v.17.and Rom. iii. 3]. 
{ Rom.i. 17. andiii. 21. and viii. 18. Phil. iii. 2. Dan. ii. 24 
t Rom. iv. § Matt. xiii. 15. 
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“* that Christ was made sin for us, that we might be made 
the righteousness of God in him.”* By which it is to be un- 
derstood, that, as those sins which violated the law, were 
imputed to Christ, so his righteous actions, by which he 
fulfilled the law, are imputed to us for a justifying righteous- 
ness. 

The same doctrine is established from 1 Cor. i, 13.; 
where it is said, that ‘ Ghrist ts not divided.” Hence, we 
infer that his righteousness is not to be divided, but as a 
whole, and unique inheritance, it is to be bestowed on us. 
_ The paschal.lamb was to be eaten whole; and, in like man- 
ner, Christ, who was typically represented by that lamb, is 
to be received by us in all his mediatorial fulness, both as to 
what he did and suffered. This view of the subject attri- 
butes greater glory to Christ, and presents richer fountains 
of consolation. This consolation is greatly diminished by 
those who take away from the price of our redemption a 
part of his perfect righteousness, and most holy obedience, 
and thus rend his seamless coat. | 

We shall now proceed to the removal of objections. If 
our redemption and salvation are attributed to the death 
and blood of Christ, this is not done to the exclusion of the 
obedience of his life; for such a restriction is no where 
mentioned in scripture. On the contrary, the work of man’s 
salvation, is, in many places, as shewn above, attributed to 
the obedience and righteousness of Christ. When the death 
or blood of Christ is mentioned alone, and our redemption 
ascribed to it, this is done by a synechdoche, a figure, which 
puts a part for the whole. ‘The reason is, that his death was 
the lowest degree of his humiliation, and the completion of 
his obedience,—that which supposes all the other parts, and 
without which they would have been of no avail. No righ- 
teousness merits any thing unless it is perseyered in to the 
last breath; a payment is never perfectly made, until the 
last farthing is paid, and the bond cancelled. 

Though the apostle Paul attributes; the glorification of 


* 2 Cor. v. 21. + Rom, xvi. 7, 
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the saints to the remission of sin which flows from the blood 
of Christ, yet it does not follow from this, that all our righ- 
teousness, and the whole of the satisfaction made by Christ, 
are founded in his passion. Because the apostle does not 
argue from the pardon of sin’s being precisely equivalent to 
glorification, and its proceeding precisely from the same 
thing in the atonement, but from the indissoluble connec- 
tion among the blessings of the new covenant, a connection 
so intimate, that every one who obtains pardon of sin, ne- 
cessarily and immediately obtains a right to life, and be- 
comes an heir of the kingdom of heaven. In the same way 
Paul treats of love to our neighbour, and the fulfilling of 
the whole law, as the same thing;* because when love to 
our neighbour exists, all the other duties of the law will ne- 
cessarily be performed. 

Though each obedience of Christ; as well that of his life 
as of his death, was perfect in its kind, yet neither of them 
alone was a sufficient satisfaction, which required the ob- 
servance of precepts as well as the suffering of punishments, 
that liberation from death, and a right to life might be pro- 
cured. One does not exclude the other, nay, ce mutually 
embrace each other. 

What one person owes for himself, he cannot pay for an- 
other, if he be a private person. But nothing prevents such 
a payment, when the person is a public character, who may 
act both in his own name, and in the name of those whom 
he represents. He who pays what he owes for himseif, can- 
not by the same thing make a payment for others, unless he 
has voluntarily made himself a debtor for them, in which 
case he can. For, although he may be a debtor, yet this 
character arises from his own voluntary act,—the debt 
which he has to pay for himself, is a debt, which, were it 
not for his own voluntary deed, he is not bound to pay, and 
hence, while he is paying for himself, he may, by the same 
act, pay for another. So Christ, who became man, not for 
his own sake, but for our sakes, was under no obligation to 


* Gal. y. 14. 
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fulfil the law in order to merit life for himself; but, to me- 
rit it for us, he was under obligation to keep the law. 
Though Christ, as a creature, was naturally subject to the 
law, yet he was not under it by a covenant and economical 
subjection, binding him to obtain life for himself, but that 
he should stand as a surety in the room of sinners; and this 
last arose from a voluntary agreement entered into between 
him and his Father. In an economical sense, he owed no- 
thing for himself, because he is the Son of God, and Lord 
of the law. As to his human nature, he was not thus bound 
either absolutely or partially. Not absolutely, for his human 
nature was an adjunct of his divine person, which was not 
subject to the law. He could not be thus subject to the law, 
for his assumption of human nature was a part of his humi- © 
liation; hence, in relation to those duties which flow from 
his humiliation, his obligation to discharge them was a co- 
venant obligation. He could not, in respect of his human 
nature, be subject to the law as procuring for himself life; 
because, as man he was not bound by the old covenant ob- 
ligation to discharge those duties, which belonged to those 
whom Adam represented, and who were naturally descend- 
ed from him. From all which I infer, that he was under no 
obligations to perform the duties of the law to acquire for 
himself a right to life; which right, of necessity results 
from the connection of his human nature with the Logos,— 
the second person of the Trinity. Hence also I infer, that 
Christ owed all his covenant obedience for us, and this in 
the character of a surety who represented us. 

Though Christ obeyed God in our room we cannot thence 
infer, that we are no longer bound to obedience in our own per- 
sons. It is indeed fairly to be inferred, that we are not bound 
to obey for the same end, and by the same kind of subjec- 
tion—to obtain life by the performance of duties, to which 
we are bound by covenant obligation. Yet we may be, and 
we are, in perfect consistency with the obedience of Christ 
for us, bound by a natural obligation to yield the same obe- 
dience to God, not that we may obtain life, but because we 
have obtained it-—not that we may acquire a right to the ene 
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joytnents of heaven, but that, having through Christ, obtains 
éda title to them, we may be prepared for entering upon the 
enjoyment of them. Hence though Christ has died for us, 
we are still obnoxious to natural death, not, however, for a 
punishment, but for a deliverance from the evils of this life, 
and an introduction into heaven. 

We must distinguish between a righteousness of inno- 
cence, which takes place, when one is accused of no fault, 
and a righteousness of perseverance, to which a reward is 
due for duties done. The pardon of sin preduces the former 
kind of righteousness, by taking away every accusation on 
account of sins'committed; but it does not of necessity so 
produce the latter, that he who obtains it, must be forthwith 
adjudged to have perfornied all duties. It is one thing to 
free a person from punishment which is due to the omission 
of duty; another to account him really righteous, with the 
righteousness of perseverance, to which life is promised, and 
to view him as having omitted no duty, and done no evil. 
The former of these is obtained in the day of pardon, but not 
the latter; which would be contrary to trath and the just 
judgment of God. Pardon does not remove sin, but pre- 
vents its imputation. He who is pardoned may commit sin, 
and he does commit sin; but in consequence of the pardon 
which he has obtained, it shall not be imputed to him for 
condemnation. Pardon takes away the guilt only, and con- 
sequently its punishment, but does not take away its pollu- 
tion. Thus, to be viewed as having done no sin, and as 
having omitted no duty, can be understood in a twofold 
sense. 1. In relation to punishment—that we can no more 
be punished than if we had in reality committed no sin, and 
omitted no duty; because we are freed from all that punish- 
ment, which is due to sin. 2. In relation to the obtaining of 
reward—that he who is esteemed to have performed all du- 
ty, and avoided all sin, shall be judged by God to have done 
all things which are necessary to life. In this latter sense, it 
is not true, that he whose sins are remitted, is to be esteem- 
ed free from all sin; for, as was PO Te oF above, pardon 
‘takes away punishment; but God is not, by the sentence of 
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pardon which he pronounces, bound to hold the sinner as 
free from all delinquency, as having fulfilled all his duty, 
and as a perfectly just person. This is not true in fact. The 
judge is not bound to esteem an accused person righteous, 
because, through supplication and oe he has obtain- 
ed pardon. 

It cannot be said, that God demands a doubler payment of 
the same debt; because the law binds the sinner both to obe- 
dience and punishment, as is said above; and the actions and 
sufferings of Christ do not constitute a double payment; they, 
both together, constitute one payment—one unique righte- 
ousness, by which deliverance from death, and a right to life 
have been acquired for us. 

A perfect fulfilment of the law cannot be said to have been 


condensed into the voluntary death of Christ; for the law 


demands perfect obedience, as to all its several precepts, and 
this not in degree only, but in duration, from the beginning 
to the end of life; all which cannot be accomplished in one 


- action. 
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So far is the whole of Christ’s righteousness, which is im- 
puted to us, from being placed in his sufferings, and hence 
called active, that, strictly speaking, no righteousness is 
placed in suffering, but in doing only. No one can be called 
righteous, merely because he suffers, for misery is not virtue. 
Besides, sufferings yield no obedience to those commands of 
the law, to which life is promised; they only satisfy its sanc- 
tions, and cannot becalled, per se, righteousness. If there is 
any righteousness in punishment, it belongs to the person 
who inflicts the punishment, and not to him who is punished. 


~ Calvin, in many parts of his works, teaches the doctrine 


for which we contend. Take the following passages.* 
“When it is asked how by the removal of sin, Christ hath 
taken away the enmity between God and us; and brought in 
a righteousness, which hath made God our friend? It may 
be answered in general, that he has done this by the whole . 
course of his obedience. This is proved by the testimony of 


*Inst. book ii. cap. 16. sec. 5. 
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Paul, ‘as by the transgression of one, many were made sin- 
ners, so by the obedience of one, many were made righteous?” 
Elsewhere, ‘ the ground of pardon—that which delivers us 
from the curse of the law, the same apostle extends to the 
whole of Christ’s life. ‘When the fulness of time was come, 
God sent forth his Son, made under the law, to redeem them 
that were under the law.’ Even in his baptism, God de- 
clares, that Christ had fulfilled a part of this righteousness 
—that he had done his will. Finally, from the time that ‘ he 
took upon himself the form of a servant,’ he began to pay the 
price of our redemption. Nevertheless, that the scripture 
may define more precisely, the manner in which salvation is 
procured, it ascribes peculiarly, the price of redemption to 
the death of Christ.” He afterwards adds, “yet the remain- 
ing part of his obedience which he performed during his life 
is not excluded; for the apostle comprehends the whole of his 
obedience from the beginning of his life to the end, when 
he says, that ‘he humbled himself, and took upon him the form 
of a servant, and was obedient to his Father unto death, even 
the death of the cross.’ Indeed, his death occupies the first 
grade in his voluntary subjection; because, a sacrifice avail- 
ed nothing, unless it was offered freely.” Elsewhere, he re- 
marks,* that, “accepting grace, is nothing else but his un- 
merited goodness, by which the Father embraces us in 
Christ, clothes us with his innocence, causing us to accept it, 
that on account of it, he may esteem us holy, pure and inno- 
cent. It behooves the righteousness of Christ, which alone is 
perfect, and will stand in the sight of God, to be presented 
for us, and as a righteousness offered by our surety, to be 
set to our account in the judgment. Ornamented by this, we, 
through faith, obtain perpetual remission of sin. By its im- 
maculate purity, all our defilements are washed away: they 
are not laid to.our account—before the splendour of Em- 
manuel’s righteousness, our pollutions are banished, and flee 
away, never more to rise against us in judgment.” 


* Inst. book iii. cap. 14. sec, 12. 
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The Gallic Synods, by repeated acts, have given their 
most explicit testimony in favour of the same truth.* 
*¢ When man can find in himself, either before or after ef- 
fectual calling, no righteousness, by which he can stand be» 
fore the tribunal of God; he cannot be justified unless in our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who was obedient to God the Father, 
even from his entrance into the world, until his ignominious 
death on the cross. In his life, and at his death, he fulfilled 
the whole law given to man—the command to suffer and lay 
down his life, a price of redemption for many. By the per- 
fect obedience of Christ, we are rendered righteous; for 
through the goodness of God it is imputed to us, and receiv- 
ed by faith, which is the gift of God. We by the merit of 
the whole of this obedience, obtain remission of our sins, 
and are rendered worthy of eternal life.” 


* Privatensis Synodius, anno 1612, and Joninensis, anno 1614. 
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CHAPTER V. 


On the Extent of the Atonement. 


Tue controversy concerning the extent or universality of . 
the atonement, was formerly agitated, and is now agitated, 
which imposes upon us a necessity of handling this subject, 
that nothing may be wanting to a clear elucidation of this all- 
important article of the Christian system. 

Among the ancients, the Pelagians and Semipelagians 
contended, that Christ died for all men; hence Prosper, in 
his letter to Augustine, concerning the remains of the Pela- 
gian heresy, says, ‘“‘ Those who embrace the Pelagian here- 
sy, profess to believe, that Christ died for all men universal- 
ly, and that none are excluded from the atonement, and re- 
demption, which the blood of Christ has effected.” And 
among those errors which they attribute to Augustine, they 
find this: —¢ The Saviour was not crucified for the redemp- 
tion of the whole world.” Faustus* says, ‘‘ they wander far 
from the path of piety, who assert, that Christ did not die for 
all.”” Hincmar, in his letter to. pope Nicholas,} recounts, 
among other tenets of Gotteschalcus, which he calls errone- 
ous, that he maintained and preached, that Christ did not 
shed his blood precious to God the Father, for the redemp- 
tion and salvation of all men, but for those only who will be 
saved, or for the elect. To the same purpose are the anathe- 
mas of the pretended Council of Arelate,—anathemas 
which are recorded ina letter to Lucidus, written by Faustus, 


* Book i. De libero arbitrio. } Book iii. chap. 14. 
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the first leader of the Pelagian bands; in which he also as- 
serts, that Sirmandus acknowledged himself to be a semi- 
pelagian. Augustine, in his age, opposed. himself to these 
heretical innovations; so did Prosper, and Fulgentius, his 
disciple, and other preachers of the grace of Christ, who, tra- 
velling in their footsteps, boldly defended the truth. The 
truth for which these divines contended, was afterwards as- 
serted by Remigius, bishop of Leyden.* 

The same controversy was afterwards renewed among 
the Roman Catholics; some of whom taught, like the semi- 
pelagians, the doctrine of universal atonement; while others, 
embracing the views of Augustine and his genuine disciples, 
restricted the atonement to the elect. This controversy was 
principally between the Jesuits and Jansenists. The Jesuits, 
a genuine branch of the semi-pelagian sectaries, warmly cons 
tend for a universal atonement, The Jansenists, with great 
firmness, contended, that the atonement was ‘restricted to 
the elect. In this they followed Jansenius, the founder of 
their order. Jansenius has examined this subject very niger 
ly, and with great solidity of argument. f 

The controversy passed from the Catholics to the Pra 
testants. The Lutherans follow the Jesuits, and contend for 
a universal satisfaction.{ The Arminians, however, called 
remonstrants, from the remonstrance which they presented 
to the synod of Dort, are among the protestant churches, the 
great champions for a universal atonement, They have in- 
directly dragged inte their creed, the most of the Catholic 
errors, from Molinus, Lessius, Suarezius, and other Jesuits, 


From such polluted fountains, they have among others, — 


drunk in the error concerning universal atonement, which, 
they contend, was made by the death of Christ; and which is 
placed second among those errors that were rejected and 
condemned by the synod of Dort, as may be seen in the 


* Liber. tribus epistolis et concilio Valentino III. anno 855. habito, 
t Insuo Augustino, et in apolegia Jansenii, et in catechismole gratiz. 
Ff Eckard. Fasicyl, controv, c 15. De Predesti- q. 6. Broehmannus de 
gratia Dei.c. 2,9, 17, 18,19. et alii. | 
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second chapter of their rejection of errors, concerning the 
death of Christ. 

The doctrine on this subject for which the Arminians 
contended at the synod of Dort, which was condemned at 
that synod, and against which they remonstrated, is express- 
ed in this manner:—* The price of redemption which Christ 
offered to his Father, was not only in itself sufficient for the 
redemption of the whole human family, but even by the 
decree, will and grace of God the Father was paid for all 
men and every man, so that no one is by an antecedent de- 
cree of God, particularly excluded from a participation of 
its fruits. 1. Christ, by the merits of his death, has so far 
reconciled God to the whole human family, that the Father 
on account of his merits, without any impeachment of his 
truth or justice, can enter and wishes to enter into and con- 
firma new covenant of grace with sinful men exposed to 
damnation.” Hence they maintain, that, according to the 
counsel of God, Christ so died for all men that his death, 
not only on account of its own intrinsic value, is sufficient 
for the redemption of all men, but that agreeably to the will 
of God it was offered for that express purpose—that the ~ 

‘ae of Christ was a death in the room of all men, and for 
‘their good, by the intervention of which, and on account 
of which, God, ever after, willed to deal graciously with all 
men—and hence, that the death of Christ was not a blessing 
promised in the covenant of grace, but the very foundation 
of it. 2. That from his own intention and that of his Father, 
he has obtained for all men, as well those who perish, as 
for those who are saved, a resteration into a state of grace 
and salvation, so that no one on account of original sin, is 
either exposed to condemnation, or will be condemned; but 
all are freed from the guilt of that sin. 3. That Christ, ac- 
cording to the counsel of his Father, delivered himself up 
to the death for all men, without any fixed purpose that any 
individual in particular should be saved; so that the ‘neces- 
sity and utility of the atonement made by the death of Chris 
might be in every respect preserved, although the — 
tion obtained should not be actually applied to one indivi- 
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dual of the human family, for whom the redemption was 
obtained. 4, That Christ by his atonement merited faith and 
salvation fer none, with such certainty, that the atonement 
must be applied to them for salvation; but merely acquired 
for God the Father a perfect willingness, and full power to 
treat with man upon a new footing—a power of entering 
into a covenant of grace, or a covenant of works with man, 
and of prescribing whatever conditions he chose; the per- 
formance of which conditions depends entirely on the free 
will of man; so that it became possible that either all, or 
none should fulfil them. 5. That the procurement of salva- 
tion is more extensive than its application; as salvation was 
obtained for all, but will be applied to very few. All these 
are clearly proved to be Arminian tenets, from the Collation 
published at Hague, and from the expose. of their senti- 
-Ments, in their remonstrance against the second article 
which contained a list of errors condemned by the Synod 
of Dort. 
Though these views relative to the extent of the atone- 
ment, are not fully embraced by any of the clergy of our 
"7 church, yet there are some of our ministers, who defend 
the doctrine of universal grace, and, in explaining their 
views of this subject, give great countenance to not afew 
of these Arminian tenets, nay, in a great measure adopt 
as their own. That they may evince a philanthropysie lo 
of God towards the whole human family, they maintain 
that Christ was sent into the world by the Father as a uni- 
versal remedy, to procure salvation for all men under the 
condition of faith. They say that though the fruit and effi- 
cacy of Christ’s death will be enjoyed and experienced by 
a few only, on whom God, by a special decree, has deter- 
mined to bestow them, yet Christ died with an intention to 


save all provided they would believe.* In this manner, they | 


teach that the decree of the death of Christ preceded the 


~ 


* The opinion here unfolded is, with very little variation, that of the 
_ Hopkinsians, which at present is making great progress in the northern 
churches.— Tyans/ator. 
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decree of election,—that in sending Christ into the world, 
no special respect was had to the elect any more than to the 
reprobate, and that Christ was equally appointed to be the 
Saviour of all men. Thev even distinctly assert that salva- 
tion was not intended to be procured for any particular per- 
sons, but the possibility of sa!vation was procured for all. 
This they tell us was effected by the removal of obstacles 
which justice placed in the way of man’s salvation, which 
was done by rendering satisfaction to justice, and thus open- 
ing a door of salvation, that God, reconciled by the atone- 
ment, might, in consistency with the claims of justice, think 
of entering into a new covenant with man, and of bestowing 
upon him salvation. But as God foresaw that on account of 
the wickedness of their hearts, none would believe in Christ, 
he, by another special decree, determined to bestow upon 
some faith, thus enabling them to accept of salvation, and 
become partakers of it; while the rest of the human family 
would remain in unbelief, and on its account would be con- 
demned. In this they differ from the Arminians, and em- 
brace in so far the truth of the atonement. Such views as 
these which we have stated are clearly contained in their 
writings. Camerus* says, “ the death of Christ, under the 
condition of faith belongs equally to all men.” Testurdus 
Spee 8 thus,t “ The end of giving Christ for a propitiation 
in’ s blood was, that a new covenant might be entered into 
with the whole human family, and that without any im- 
peachment of justice, their salvation might be rendered 
possible, and an offer of it made to them, in the gospel. In 
this sense, indeed, no one who believes the word of God, 
ean deny that Christ died for all men.” Hear also what 
Amyraut says,t “ The redemption purchased by Christ 
may be considered in two respects. 1. Absolutely in relation 
to those who actually embrace it. 2. Conditionally, as offer- 
ed on such terms, that if any one will accept it, he shall be- 
come a partaker of it. In the former respect it is limited, 


+ * In Cap. 2. Epist. ad Heb. ver. 9. + In Ireni. The. 78. et 79. 
$ Diss. de Gratia Universali. 
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in the latter universal. In like manner its destination is two- 
fold; particular, as having the decree to bestow faith con- 
nected with it; universal, when it is considered separately 
from this decree.” This writer says expressly,* ‘ Since 
the misery of the human family is equal and universal, and 
the desire which God has to free them from it by a Re- 
deemer, proceeds from the mercy which he exercises to-— 
wards us as his creatures fallen into destruction, in which 
we are all equal; the grace of redemption, that he has _ pro- 
cured for us, and which he offers us, should be equal and 
universal, provided we are equally disposed to its recep- 
tion,” &c. Mig | 
Though all apreed in this, that Christ died for all men, 
yet they explain themselves differently in relation to 
the manner in which he died for all. As appears from the 
quotations given above, some say openly, that Christ died 
conditionally for all, and absolutely for the elect only. | 
Others, perceiving that this view of the subject leads ‘to 
gross absurdities, are unwilling to express themselves in 
this manner, and rather choose to say that Christ did not 
die for men on condition that they would believe, but that 
his death for all was absolute whether they would believe or 
not. [hus that free access to salvation was opened for all who 
would by faith accept it, and that all obstacles being removed 
by the death of Christ, and every thing which prevented God 
from entering into a covenant with man; a way for a new 
covenant was opened to all men—ail were placed precisely 
in the same salvable state. Yet they all come to this point, 
that Christ satisfied for all men severally and collectively, 
and obtained for them remission of sins and salvation; of 
which if many are deprived, the cause is not to be sought in 
any insufficiency of Christ’s death, nor any failure of will 
and intention on his part, but in the unbelief alone, of thuse 


who wickedly and obstinately reject the salvation offered by 
Christ. 


...-But the common opinion of the Reformed church, aaa 


that Christ, from the mere good pleasure of his Father, was 


*Tr. de Proedest. cap. 7. 
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set apart, and given as a Redeemer and head not to all_men, 
but to a definite number, who by the decree of God consti- 
tute his mystical body. They maintain that for these alone, 
Christ, perfectly acquainted with the nature and extent of 
the work to which he was called, and knowing whom he was 
called to save, and to accomplish the decree of their elec- 
tion, and the counsel of his Father, was willing and deter- 
mined to offer himself up a sacrifice in his death, and to 
the price of his death added an all-efficient, special intention 
and will, to substitute himself in their room, and acquire for 
pete faith and salvation. 

. Whence we easily obtain a distinct statement of the ques- 
tion. 1.'The question is not respecting the value and effi- 
cacy of the death of Christ; whether as to its intrinsic 
worth it might be sufficient for the redemption of all men. 
It is confessed by all, that since its value is infinite, it would 
have been sufficient for the redemption of the whole human 
family, had it appeared good to God to extend it to the 
whole world. To this purpose, a distinction is made by the 
Fathers, and retained by many divines, “that Christ died 
sufficiently for all, but efficiently for the elect only.” This 
is perfectly true, if it be understood of the dignity of 
_Christ’s death, though the phrase is not accurate if it be 
referred to the will and purpose of Christ. |The question ~ 
which we discuss, concerns the purpose of the Father in 
sending his Son, and the intention of the Son in dying. 
Whether the Father destined his Son for a Saviour to all 
men and every man, and whether the Son delivered himself . 
up to death, with a design to substitute himself in the room 
of all men of all nations, to make satisfaction, and acquire 
salvation for them? Or, whether he resolved to give himself 
for the elect only, who were given him by the Father to be 
redeemed, and that he might be their head? The pivot on 
which the controversy turns is, what was the purpose of the 
Father in sending his Son to die, and the object which 
Christ had in view in dying; not what is the value and effi- 
cacy of his death. Hence the question does not, as some 
learned divines have affirmed, respect the revealed will of Ye i 
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God, but his secret will, his decree, to which the mission 
and death of Christ are to be referred, as all must agree. 

We do not enquire respecting the fruits and efficacy of 
Christ’s death, whether all will actually be partakers of 
these?) which was anciently held by Puccius and Huberus. 
Our opponents extend these to believers only. But the ques- 
tion refers to the purpose of God in sending his Son into 
the world, and the purpose of. Christ in his death.— | 
Whether did he respect all men universally, so as to substi- 
tute himself in their room, and make satisfaction for them, 
and obtain for them remission of sin and salvation? Or was 
all this designed for the elect only: Our'opponents say the: 
former was the object; we say the latter. 

We do not enquire whether the death of Christ gives oc- 
casion to the imparting of some blessings even to reprobates. 
Because it is in consequence of the death of Christ, that 
the gospel is preached to all nations, that the gross idolatry 
of many heathen nations has been abolished, that the daring 
impiety .of men is greatly restrained by the word of God; 
that multitudes of the human family obtain many and ex- 
‘cellent blessings, though not saving gifts of the Holy 
Spirit. It is unquestionable that all these flow from the 
death of Christ, for there would have been no place for 
them in the church, unless Christ had died. The question i$ 
_whether the suretyship, and satisfaction of Christ were, 
by the will of God and purpose of Christ, destined for every 
individual of Adam’s posterity, as our SRREACHIS teach; or 
for the elect only, as we maintain. 

We embrace this opinion for the following reasons. 1. 
The mission and death of Christ are restricted to a limited | 
number, delineated under the character of the people of 
Christ, the sheep of Christ, his friends, the church, his 
body, &c. but it is no where extended to all men severally 
and collectively. Thus Christ* ‘is called Jesus, because 
he shall save his people from their sins.” He is called} the 
Saviour of his body. “+The good shepherd who lays down 
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his life for the sheep,? and “ *for his friends.” He is said} 

“ to die—that he might gather together in one, the children of 
- God that were scattered abroad.” it is saidt that Christ “ hath 
purchased the church, or his flock with his own blood.” Tf 
Christ died for every one of Adam’s posterity, why should 
the scriptures so often restrict the object of his death to a 
few? How could it with propriety, be said absolutely that 
Christ is the saviour of his people, and of his body; if he is 
the saviour of others also? How could it in the same way 
be said that he laid down his life for his sheep, for the sons 
of God, and for the church, if according to the will and 
purpose of God he died for others also? Would this be 
a greater proof of his love, and a firmer ground of conso- 
lation? . 

To this it is objected ‘‘ that the scripture, which in these 
passages appears to limit the atonement to a fuw, elsewhere 
extends it to all.” This objection is more specious than 
solid. The universality alluded to in this objection is not ab- 
solute, but limited; one which does nor refer to all the indi- 
viduals of the human family, but to individuals. of all na- 
tions; as will be shewn at large hereafter. Another objection 
is, ‘* that in the texts quoted above, the satisfaction is not 
considered separately, but in connection with its. application 
which is limited, though the satisfaction separately consi« 
dered is universal.” Vo this we reply, that the words and 
phrases which the Holy Spirit uses in the texts cited above; 
such as “ the Saviour,” “* to lay down life for one,” ** to give 
himself for one, &c.” properly denote satisfaction—the pro- 
curement of salvation. And although the atonement is ne- 
cessarily followed by its application, yet the proof drawn 
from these terms used by the Spirit, are not weakened; be- 
cause the atonement, and its application are inseparably 
connected; and are of the same extent; all which will be 
proved in the proper place. Again, it is objected that * Christ 
died absolutely for some and conditionally for others.” This 
however, takes for granted what ought to be proved. Itis 
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altogether gratuitous to say, that Christ in his death had a 
twofold intention; one conditional, which extended to all; 
the other absolute, which was limited to a few. The scrip- 
ture no where countenances sucha distinction; it always re- 
presents the application of the atonement as conditional but 
the making of it never. The nature of the thing does not 
indeed, admit of such a distinction; for according to the 
hyphotheses of the objections, there was no consideration 
of the elect, in the decteé, according to which Christ died} 
and they admit that he died with the same purpose, with 
which the decree was passed; for the execution must bé 
agreeable to the plan. The plan must be filled up. Christ 
and the Father must have precisely the same object in view 
by his death. They say that the elect were separated by a 
posterior decree, hence as Christ was destined to die for all, 
before the elect were separated from the reprobate, he 
must have died for the elect and the reprobate in the same 
way. God decreed all things by one simple act, though we 
have to conceive of the decree by parts: who then can be- 
lieve that in one simple act, God had two intentions so di- 
Verse, not to say contrary, that in one manner Christ should 
die for all, in another for some only? Nay, when Christ 
could not will to die absolutely for the elect, without in- 
volving by the law of contrariés a will not to die for the re- 
probate, it is inconceivable how m one act he should will 
both to die for the reprobate, and not to dié for them, 
Another objection offered is, that “ though these scripture 
passages speak of the elect, yet they do not speak of them 


exclusively of all others, as Paul says that Christ was de- < 
livered for him, but he does not exelude othérs.” TothisI- . 


answer that though those texts upon which I rely do not 
explicitly excludé all others, yet they contain, in that de- 
scription which they give of those for whom Christ died, 
- certain circumstances, which clearly exclude others. Though 
the blessing is promised to the seed of Abraham without 
saying to the seed of Abraham alone, vet it 1s sufficiently 

clear that the blessing was confined to Abraham’s seed, to | 
‘the exclusion of all others. The object of the passages 
LD, a | '2 mH mS 
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quoted, is to illustrate, and magnify the love of Christ to- 
wards his sheep for whom he lays down his life—for his 
church and people on whose account he delivered himself 
up to death. But how will this exalt the love of Christ 
towards his people, if they have no prerogative, no claims 
in the death of Christ above the reprobate? Why should the 
immense love of Christ who lays down his life, and sheds 
his blood, be applied specially to the people of God? The ex- 
ample of Paul does not strengthen the objection; for the 
apostle does not speak of this as a blessing peculiar to 
himself, but as.one common to himself and the other elect, 
or believers, to whom he proposes himself as an example, 
that they might be able td say the same thing of themselves 
because they were in the same state. 

Another objection to the view we have given of these 
words of the evangelist Matthew, is quite as unsubstantial 
as those which we have examined. It is said that “ though 
Christ is called the Saviour of his people in a respect pe- 
culiar to themselves,—on account of salvation’s being actually 
bestowed upon them, yet there is no reason why he should 
not be the Saviour of others also on account of having ob- 
tained salvation for them, though in consequence of their 
unbelief they will never be made partakers of it; and that, 
in reference to this, Paul says that God zs the saviour of all 
men, especially of them that believe.”* It is gratuitous to 
say, that Christ is the saviour of some, for whom he has 
purchased salvation, but to whom it will never be applied. 
It is to take for granted what ought to be proved. The 
very expression, fo save, denotes the actual communication 
of salvation. Christ is Jesus, not only because he is willing 
and able to save, and because he removes all obstacles out 
of the way of salvation, but because he does in reality save 
his people, both by acquiring through his merits salvation 
for them, and applying it to them effectually. That such 
was the intention of God in sending Christ, and the end of 
his mission, is clearly intimated by the imposition of the 
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name Jesus by the angel. The passage quoted from Paul’s 
epistle to Timothy does not evince a contrary doctrine; for 
the word ewrnp which is used in that passage, and translated 
Saviour, in its most extensive sense denotes Preserver; and 
when it is said that he is the Saviour of men, the meaning 
is that he is the preserver of all men,—he upholds all men in 
their being—preserves them in their present life. It is taken 
in a more strict and limited sense when it is applied to be- 
lievers, which is denoted by the word especzally. In what 
other sense than as the upholder of all men, can he be said 
_ to be the Saviour of men who finally perish? To say that 
Christ, by his death intended to save them, will not solve 
the difficulty, for we do not calla man a saviour who in- 
tends to save another, but him who does it actually. Now 
Christ does actually uphold men in this life, for “in him 
we live, in him we move, and in him we have our being.”* 
In this the apostle alludes to a passage in the Psalms where 
God is said “ cwfeav to save man and beast.”+ Whence 
Chrysostom, Oecumenius, Primasius, and Ambrose say 
“‘ that he is the saviour of all in the present life, but of the 
faithful only he is the saviour as to eternal life.” And 
Thomas, “he is the preserver of the present and future 
life because he saves all men with a bodily salvation, and 
thus he is called the saviour of all men; he also saves the 
righteous with both a bodily and spiritual salvation, and is 
hence said to be the saviour especially of them that believe.” 

As to the passage from John’s gospel, let it not be ob- 
jected ‘that those sheep, for whom Christ is said to have 
laid down his life, are not said to be the elect only.” The 
context proves incontrovertibly that it can apply to none but 
the elect. Christ is speaking concerning sheep which hear 
his voice and follow him, which he has known, and loves 
intensely, and which he must bring into one fold, under one 
shepherd, v. 15, 16. Those sheep, for whom Christ lays 
down his life, shall be put in possession of eternal life, and 
no man shall be able to pluck them out of the Father’s 


* Acts xvii. 28. 7 Psal. xxxvi. 7. 
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hand; which things can be affirmed of none but the elect, 
whe are called sheep, both on account of their destination 
to life, and their actual and effectual calling in time. Nor 
let it be objected, “ that he is said to have laid down his 
life for his sheep, because they alone shall enjoy the fruits 
ot his death, whilst others, on account of their unbelief, re- 
ceive no benefit from his expiatory sacrifice. Thus, to die 
for some, cither signifies that death is suffered simply with 
an intention to proht some, which is true in respect of all; 
or, with an intention that they shall be profited in reality, 
which is true in relation to sheep only.” For, in answer 
to this objection, consider that to day down life for some, 
can no more be referred to the enjoyment of the fruits of 
Christ’s death, than when it is said, that he gave himself a 
ransom for all. There is no solid reason why the former 
phrase should be referred both to the intention and to the 
effect, but the latter restricted to the purpose and intention 
of bestowing help. It cannot be conceived that there is any 
difference between these two. He who dies for any one 
that he may prefit him, intends that he for whom he dies 
shall be profited in reality; and he will in reality profit him 
if he has the power to do so. Now, can any one assign a 
reason why Christ gains the object which he had in view, as 
to his sheep, but misses his aim as to the rest? Equally un- 
substantial is the following objection, * that Christ could 
not lay down his life for his sheep as such; because, then 
they would have been his sheep before he died for them, 
and purchased them for his own; hence, he died for them 
merely as sinners, which character belongs to them in com- 


mon with others, and that hence he must have laid down 


his life in this way for others.” To this I reply, that though 
they were not actually his sheep, yet they were so by desti- 
nation. They had been given to Christ to be purchased and 
redecmed by him as the good shepherd, who must shed his 
blood for their redemptions By the decree of God they 
were given to him, before they were actually in his hands.* 


* John xyii. 24. 
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Nay, the mission of Christ is founded in that donation. 
*¢ And this is the Father’s will who hath sent me, that of all 
which he hath given me I should lose none, but should raise 
it up again at the last day.”* Had there not been a fixed 
number contemplated by God when he appointed Christ to 
die, then the effects of Christ’s death would have been un- 
certain, and the mystery of our redemption might have been 
rendered utterly vain and fruitless, by the perverseness of 
man, in refusing to accept it. 

Though in Eph. v. 25, and Tit, ii. 14. it is not expressly 
said that Christ gave himself for none others but his church 
and people, yet, from the expressions used in these passages, 
and from the nature of the thing, it is clearly deducible 
that his offering of himself was so restricted. Because, the 
giving of himself, which the apostle describes, arises from 
the love of Christ towards his church as his spouse, and 
such a love necessarily excludes a similar love to others. In 
the preceding verse the apostle gives this commandment, 
** husbands love your wives.” Now, though the apostle 
does not add ‘* let your love of women be confined to your 
wives,” yet all will acknowledge that such a restriction is 
necessarily implied in the apostle’s command. Who would 
hear, without indignation, the adulterer plead thus in vindi- 
eation of his crime,—“ It is indeed said, husbands love your 
wives, but it is not said, love those alone!” The giving of 
himself which is here attributed to Christ, is one which has 
for its object the sanctification of his church, and its salva- 
tion: both the procurement and application of salvation, 
which belong to the elect, and to the elect only. Since he 
delivered himself up for none except for this purpose, how 
can he be said to have delivered himself for those who will 
not attain to that end? 

In vain is it objected to the passages quoted, from Mat- 
thew’s gospel, and from the epistle to the Hebrews, ‘ that 
many 1s not opposed to all, but to one or a few, as is done 
Rom. v. 19. and Daniel xii. 1. and that many is often put for 
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all.” The many of which the apostle and the evangelist 
treat, are described by such characters as cannot be applied 
to all men of all nations. For, of the many here spoken of, it 
is said, “ that he save himself a ransom,” or actually substi- 
tuted himself in their room,—that he shed his blood for the 
remission of their sins, and “ that he offered himself to bear 
the sens of many,” 1. e. that their sins might be through his 
atoning sacrifice really taken away. Though many is some- 
times opposed to one or a few, yet it is not necessary on that 
account, to understand it so in these passages, for it is often 
used when all cannot be included. Hiero, in his comment 
on Matthew xx. says, ‘‘ The evangelist does not say that 
Christ gave himself for all, but for many, i. e. for all those 
who would believe, (who are none other than the elect in 
whom God works, both to will and to do,*) for many, not 
for all; but for those only who were predestinated to 
life.” 

2. We farther agree in favour of restricting the atonement 
to alimited and definite number, from the destination of 
Christ to the mediatorial office. He was destined to die for 
those only who were given him by the Father. All men 
universally were not given to Christ, but a limited number 
only. When, in the council of the Father, which regulated 
Christ’s death, and defined its object, not only Christ was 
set apart as Mediator, but also those for whose redemption 
and salvation he was to suffer; it is plain that he could die 
for those only who were, in this sense given him. Here we 
may remark a twofold donation. One of Christ to men, an- 
other of men to Christ. Christ was given to men for the 
purpose of saving them, and mento Christ, that through 
him they might be saved. The former is referred to in Isa. 
ix. 6., and xlix. 6. as well as in all those places, i in which he is 
said to be given and sent to us; the latter is alluded to in 
the places where mention is made of those given to Christ; 
asin John xvii. 2.6.12. and vi. 37. Seeing this woe 


* These words in the parenthesis are interlined as a glossary on this 
passage of Hiero’s book. 
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giving is reciprocal, each of them must be of the same ex- 
tent, so that Christ is given for none others, but those who 
are given to him, and all those are given to Christ for 
whom he is given. Now, it is abundantly plain, that some 
men only, and not all men were given to Christ. This is 
asserted in many texts of scripture, where those who are 
given to him are distinguished from other men.* ** Thou 
hast given him power over all flesh, that he might give 
eternal life to as many as thou hast given him.—I have ma- 
nifested thy name unto the men whom thou hast given me 
out of the world; thine they were, and thou gavest them 
me.” Christ designates those whom the Father gave him 
by such phrases as these, the people whom he foreknew,} 
heirs and children of promise,t the seed of Abraham, not 
carnal but spiritual, both of the Jews and Gentiles,§ his peo- 
nle and body, the church,|| vessels of mercy, prepared to 
glory,§] elect, chosen in Christ, and predestinated to the 
adoption of sons, and to conformity to his image,** and 
the posterity of the second Adam, all of whom are to be 
quickened in Christ, in opposition to the posterity of the 
first Adam, in whom all die.tj From all which it appears, 
that Christ was not given for all of all nations, but for a 
limited number only. 

To no purpose will our opponents reply, that “ the giving 
of Christ was conditional, not absolute—that the condition 
was that all who would by faith receive the offered salva- 
tion, should be made partakers of it, which was not to be 
the case with all, and hence, itis not surprising that they 
derive no advantage from it.” This isa begging of the 
question; it is without foundation in scripture, which no 
where mentions such aconditional giving of Christ. Though 
faith is proposed as a means and condition necessary to the 
reception of Christ, and the enjoyment of the blessings of- 


. * John xvii. 2, 6. . + Rom. xi. 2. 
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fered in the gospel, yet, it does not follow, that it was a 
condition to the giving of Christ, since faith itself is a gift, 
of grace, and one of the fruits of Christ’s being delivered up 
for sinners. Further, if the giving of Christ rested upon any - 
condition, the condition must either depend on God or upon 
man. The latter of these can be affirmed by noné but a Pe- 
lagian;* if the former be affirmed, then the opinion em- 
braced by our opponents will be, that Christ is said to be 
given to us as a Saviour by God on these terms, that he will 
bestow him on us, on condition of his working faith in us, 
which faith however, he will not give, though he alone is 
able to give it. How glaring'an absurdity! 

The deetrine for which we here contend, is farther con- 
firmed from the connection of that twofold relation to us, 
which Christ sustains,—the relation of a surety, and the 
relation of a head. He is our surety, that he may acquire 
salvation for us, by rendering to justice that satisfaction 
which it demands. He is our head, in order to apply this 
salvation to us, by Working in us faith and repentance, 
through the ¢ffectual operations of his Holy Spirit upon our 
hearts. Hence, as he is not given as a head to all men, but 
to his members only, or, which is the same thing, to the 
elect, who are actually to partake of salvation, he cannot be 
the surety or sponsor of any other than these. Of whomso- 
ever he is the surety, he is also the head. The one cannot 
be extended farther than the other. The same doctrine 16 
proved from the connection between the death and resurrec- 
tion of Christ, in which also there is a twofold relation. 
Since he died as surety, he must rise as head, as the rea 
son for his death and resurrection are the same; nor can 
any reason be given, why the ground of the one should be 
more extensive than that of the other. Hence it is, that thé 
apostle Paul speaks of these as being equal in efficacy and 
extent: ‘Christ died for our sins, and rose again for our 
justification.”} ‘* That he died for all, that they which live, 
should not live unto themselves, but unto him who died for 
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them, and rose again.”* Hence it cannot be said, that he 
died for any others than those for whom he rose, because 
no one will be a partaker of the fruits of Christ’s death, un- 
less by his resurrection. But that he did not rise as a head 
to confer salvation upon all, is a truth incontrovertible. 

The same doctrine is established by the connection be- 
tween the atonement, and the intercession of Christ. As 
they are both parts of his priestly office, they must be of the 
same extent, so that for all for whom he made satisfaction, 
he should also intercede, and not make atonement for those 
who will never have a place in his intercession. The object 
of his propitiation and of his appearance in the presence of 
God ought to be one. The apostles Paul and John repre- — 
sent their connection as indissoluble.+ That he does not 
intercede for all but only for those who are given him by the 
Father, Christ himself expressly declares;+ “‘ J pray not for 
the world but for those whom thou hast given me out of the 
world.” When itis so much more easy to pray for any one 
than to lay down life for them, will any one say that Christ 
would die for those for whom he would not pray? Will they 
say that at the very moment before his death he would re- 
fuse his prayers on behalf of those for whom he is just about 
to shed his blood? Those who assert that Christ died for all 
men of all nations. must say so, or otherwise that in con- 
sequence of the atonement all men shall be made parta- 
kers of life, and a blessed immortality; for the Father always 
hears Christ. If he prays for all, all will be saved. 

The objection which the Remonstrants, or Arminians 
offer, is frivolous, ‘that there is a twofold intercession of 
Christ, one universal, which is made for the whole world, 
of which intercession Isaiah speaks in the fifty-third chapter, 
and twelfth verse of his prophecy, and agreeably to which he 
is said to have prayed for his murderers; another particu- 
lar which is made for believers only, which is spoken of, John 
ix. and Rom. viii.” I answer that the objection rests not on 
‘any foundation, either in scripture or reason. As was hinted 
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above, Christ is always heard and answered by the Father,® 
hence if Christ prays for all, all will be saved. The doc- 
trine of universal intercession is not taught by the prophet 
Isaiah, where he says, “‘ he made intercession for the trans- 
gressors, } it is not said that he made intercession for all, 
but for some whose characters are delineated by the prophet 
in a preceding verse where he says that they are persons who 
shall be justified by Christ. Itis not said Luke xxiii. 4, that 
he prayed for all those who crucified him, but for some of 
them only, and we are assured that some of his crucifiers ob- 
tained pardon, no doubt the fruit of the prayer which. Christ 
offered up on the cross to the Father.t Nor, if Christ 
through the impulse of humane affections of love, prayed 
for those who perished, is it to be considered that the inter- 
cessory prayers, which he offered/as Mediator, and from his 
special office are to be extended to others, than the elect 
given him by the Father. To the elect Christ himself re- 
stricts his intercessory prayers. 

This argument will not be weakened by objecting that it 
is the world of unbelievers only, who are excluded from the 
prayers of Christ, those who are guilty of rejecting the gos- 
pel, and hate believers, v. 14, but not the world chosen by 
God, for the redemption of which he has sent his Son.§ The 
object of Christ’s intercessory prayers is to obtain for be- 
lievers perseverance in grace. The world, for which Christ 
says he does not pray, is opposed to those given him by his 
Father in the decree of election; the world then of which he 
speaks must embrace all the reprobate who were not given 
to Christ, and this antecedently to their rejection of the 
offered salvation. They were passed by as sinners, whether 
their sins were want of faith in the gospel, or merely viola- 
tions of the law of nature. As the act of God by which he 
chose to pass by a certain number of men, and not appoint 
them to salvation, was done from eternity, there never ex- 
isted a period, when they, the world for whom Christ does 
not pray, were viewed in any other light, than as excluded 
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from the benefits of his mediation and intercession. It forms 
no objection to this that God is said, * to have so loved the 
world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth on him should not perish,” because, as will be 
made appear in the proper place, this does not extend to all 
men of all nations, but to the elect of every nation. Though 
he prays for the apostles who were then believers, and asks 
for them perseverence, yet it does not follow that he prays 
for them as believers only, and in consequence of their faith: 
for Christ, v. 20, prays for all who should afterwards be- 
lieve, “ That they should be sanctified through the truth and 
made perfect in one.” Now, as this sanctification, and at- 
tainment to perfection, could not be effected without the 
instrumentality of faith, Christ must have prayed for faith 
to be given them. Hence even that faith by which the 
gospel is embraced, is given to believers in consequence. 
of Christ’s intercessory prayers. Farther, as Christ de- 
clares that he sanctifies himself for those who are the ob- 
jects of that intercessory prayer, that they may be sanc- 
tified through the truth; and as these belong to none but 
the elect, the conclusion is irresistible, that Christ’s in- 
tercessory prayers are extended to the elect only—to those 
who shall be saved, with an everlasting. salvation. 

The inseparable connection between the gift of Christ, 
and the gift of the Holy Spirit, bears testimony the most 
conclusive, to the definite atonement. As these two gifts, 
the most excellent, which God has bestowed on us, are 
always in scripture, joined together as cause and effect,* 
so they must be of equal extent—they must go together; 
so that the Son might not be given to acquire salvation 
for any others, than those to whom the Spirit was given for 
the application of the salvation procured. No reason can 
be assigned, why the gift of the Son should be more ex- 
tensive than the gift of the Holy Spirit. It is plain that 
the Holy Spirit is given to none but the elect. Hence, 
if there be any harmony between the works of the Son, 
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and of the Holy Spirit, in the economy of salvation, 
Christ was given to die for the elect, and for them 
only. Pertinent to this purpose is the argument of the 
apostle Paul, in which, from the giving of Christ, he in- 
fers the communication of every blessing. ‘He that 
spared not his own Son, but freely delivered him up for 
us all, how shall he not with him also freely give us all 
things?”* The apostle reasons from the greater to the 
less. Surely he, who gave his Son, which, incontroverti- 
bly was the greater gift, will not refuse to give us faith 
and all other saving biessings which are the less; and 
this the rather, because, as we shall presently prove, 
Christ by delivering himself up, has merited for us, to- 
gether with salvation, all those gifts. Whence the con- 
clusion is inevitable; either all those blessings shall be 
given to the reprobate, if Christ died for them; or if 
they are not given them, which is granted by all, then 
Christ did not die for them, i. e. he did not die for all. 
This is not answered by alleging that the apostle speaks 
of Christ’s being given in a special manner to the be- 
lievers. For, as was said above, the supposition, of a 
universal giving is gratuitous, and nowhere countenanced 
in scripture; and since faith is a fruit of Christ’s death, 
it cannot be a condition antecedent to his death. Far- 
ther, when according to the order which is laid down 
by our learned opponents themselves, the decree concern- 
ing Christ’s death was antecedent to the decree relative 
to bestowing faith; it is inconceivable how at one and the 
same time, and in the self same simple act, Christ could 
be delivered up for all, and for some only. 

3. Another topic of argumentation, from which I confirm 
the same doctrine, is the superlative love of Christ to- 
_ wards those for whom he died. He loved them with the 
most ardent affection.; Greater love has no one, than 

at one should lay down his life for his friend. In the 
same exalted strain does the apostle Paul extol the love 
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of Christ:—he speaks of it as admirably intense, and un- 
heard of among men.* “ Scarcely for a righteous man 
will one die, yet, peradventure for a good man some 
would dare even to die. But God commendeth his love 
towards us, in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ 
died for us.” But this cannot be said of all men, and 
every man; for, I presume that all are agreed, that Christ 
loved Peter more than Judas. It is inconceivable, how 
Christ could love with ineffable ardour of affection, those 

whom as an inexorable judge he had already consigned 
tO mansions -of endless woe, and despair, and those whom 
by an irrevocable decree he had resolved to consign to 
the same endless misery. It cannot with any colour of 
propriety be said that Christ and his apostle, are treat- 
ing of external acts of love. For, besides, that external 
acts of love, presuppose those which are internal; if Christ 
exercises external acts of love so great that none can be 
greater, it follows that he has done, and that he does so 
much for those who perish, that it is impossible for him 
to do more for the elect who shall be saved; than which 
nothing can be more absurd. Nor, if he loves some of the 
elect more than others, with a love of complaisance on ac- 
count of the internal gifts of his Spirit, a diversity of which 
is necessary to the perfection of his mystical body, does it 
result as a consequence from this, that the disposition of his 
soul towards each of them as to the promotion of their Au 
is supremely tender and affectionate. 

4. I infer the truth of the same doctrine from the nature of 
Christ’s suretyship. For it imports not merely the substitu- 
tion of Christ in our room, so that he died not only for 
our good, but in our place, as is said above, and proved 
against the disciples of Socinus. Hence, from the nature of 
his suretyship, he must transfer upon himself, and take away 
from them all the debt of those whose persons he sustains; 
and liquidate the whole debt as perfectly as if they them- 
selves had done it in their own persons. Can it be conceived 
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that those for whom he died and in this manner, may yet be 
subjected to eternal vengeance, and bound to. suffer again 
deserved punishment? This question must be answered in 
the affirmative by all.those who assert that Christ died for 
many who shall not be saved by his death: and yet to say so 
is to impeach the justice and veracity of God. For if in 
consequence of his suretyship, the debt has been transferred 
to Christ, and by him discharged, every oné must see that 
it has been taken away from the primary debtors, so that 
payment cannot be demanded from them. They must for- 
ever afterwards remain free, absolved from all obligation to 
punishment. Pertinent. to this purpose are all those pas- 
sages of scripture which assert that our sins were laid upon 
Christ, that the chastisement of our peace was upon him, 
and that by his stripes we are healed,* and those which 
declare that he was made a curse for us that we might be 
made the righteousness and blessing of God in him.t+ 

Christ died for those only for whom he procured and to 
whom he applies ‘salvation. As he procured and applies 
salvation to the elect only, hence for them only he died. 
That Christ did not die for any but those for whom he pro- 
cured salvation, and to whom he will apply it, appears,—1ist, 
From the object of Christ’s death. His death was destined 
by God to procure salvation for us. 2. The procurement 
cannot be separated from the application; what other end 
can there be in procuring a thing, but that it may be applied? 
A thing is procured in vain; which is never applied. Hence 
it follows, that if salvation is procured for, it will and must 
be applied to us. If it be not applied to all, but to the elect 
only, then it was not procured for all, but for the elect only. 
In vain it is objected, “ that Christ’s death was not intended 
so much to procure salvation, as to remove all the obstacles 
which justice threw in the way of our salvation, and which 
prevented God from thinking of our salvation.” From this 
view of the subject, Christ rather procured for us the pos- 
sibility of being saved than salvation itself—and placed it 
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in the power of the Father to enter into a new covenant 
with man—all which Arminian tenets were condemned by 
the synod of Dort, as injurious opinions, offering indignity 
to the efficacy of the cross of Christ. The opinions and de- 
cisions of the great and good men who composed the synod 
merit high respect, though they are not infallible. In this 
case the decision is supported both by scripture and reason. 
How can Christ be said to have given himself a ransom—a 
price of redemption for us—to have procured for us eternal 
salvation—to redeem us from all iniquity, and other things 
-of'the same kind, which denote not the possibility, but ac- 
tual procurement of salvation; if after all, he only rendered 
it possible that we might be saved? 

Another objection equally futile is that “ hebiastdn was 
procured for all with a design that it should be applied to 
them; provided they would not reject it.” This cannot be 
asserted with respect to an innumerable number, to whom 
Christ has never been offered, and who do not know him 
even in name. If it be alleged that Christ proposed to him- 
self an object so vain and fruitless respecting a thing which 
should never happen, and which could not happen without 
his gift, which he determined not to give, what an indignity 
is offered to his wisdom! It represents Christ as saying, I 
wish to obtain salvation for all, to the end that it may be ap- 
plied to them, will they but believe; however, I am resolved 
not to reveal this redemption to all, and to refuse to in- 
numerable multitudes that salvation which is essentially 
necessary to their embracing of it—the only means by which 
it can be applied to them. Shall men, to support a favorite 
theory, make the infinitely wise and holy Jesus say, I desire 
that to come to pass, which I know neither will nor can take 
place; and I am even unwilling that it should, for I refuse 
to communicate the only means by which it can ever be 
brought to pass, and the granting of this means depends 
upon myself, and upon myself alone. What a shameful in- 
dignity does this offer to the wisdom of Emanuel! It would 
be an insult to the understanding of frail man. Nor will the 
matter be amended by saying that the failure of the applica- 
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tion is not to be attributed to Christ, but to the wickedness 
and unbelief of man. This is not less injurious to the honour 
of Christ, for it represents him either as not foreseeing, or 
as not capable of preventing those impediments, which 
might obstruct the application of the salvation, which he 
obtained, and thus cause him to miss his aim. They indeed 
allege that it was not. in vain, though it fails of success; 
because, however men treat the salvation offered them, 
Christ will not miss the prime object which he had in view 
in his death; that is, that pardon and salvation may be pro- 
vided for men, if they will believe and repent—and that be- 
fore his death the rigour of divine, inexorable justice, ren- 
dered this salvation impossible, and that nothing now hinders 
but the sinner’s obstinacy. All this does not remove the 
absurdity. The object in procuring salvation could be none 
other than its application; and it was obtained for no valuable 
purpose if it is never applied; and thus loses its object. Christ 
needs not die for men, to procure for them pardon and sal- 
tion under a condition, which it is impossible for them to 
comply with; but he died that he might in reality obtain 
pardon and complete redemption, for his people. 

This is confirmed from the manner in which Christ pro- 
cured salvation; for if the procurement extended to all, it 
must be either absolute or conditional. The former will not 
be asserted, for then all men, universally, would be saved. 
The latter is equally inadmissible, for—1st. What is pro- 
cured conditionally, is not, properly speaking, procured at 
all, but only a mere possibility of its being procured, pro- 
vided the condition is complied with. 2d. Either Christ has 
procured the condition itself for all, or for some only. If 
he has acquired the condition for all, then all will assuredly 
be saved; for this condition could be obtained for them in 
no other way than absolutely; unless indeed they would say 
that there is a condition of a condition, which, though it is 
absurd, as tending to stretch out into an endless chain of 
conditions, yet all these conditional conditions will be, on 
the present supposition purchased by Christ. If the condi- 
tion, by which the salvation is to be obtained, has been pro- 
cured for some only, then the salvation has not been fully 
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procured for all. The procurement has been partial and dee 
fective in the most essential point. In this view, vain and 
delusive has been the act by which salvation is said to have 
been provided; for the condition annexed to it is one, with 
which the sinner is utterly unable to comply—it is @ condi- 
tion, which will never be performed, and which God not 
only foresaw would never be complied with, but he also 
decreed not to give the power to fulfil it, while he alone is 
able to give it. Finally, this subterfuge. represents Christ 
as having had a double intention in his atonement; one con- 

ditional, in favour of all, the other absolute, in favour of the 
- elect—a representation unsupported by reason and revela- 
tion, and irreconcilable with the unity and simplicity of the 
decree, which appointed the death of Christ. 

5. Another source from which we argue in favour of limit- 
ing the atonement, is the extent and fulness of the blessings 
which Christ purchased for all those’ for whom he died. 
Christ suffered death for those only, for whom he merited 
salvation, and with salvation all the means necessary to put 
them. in possession of it, especially faith and repentance; 
and opened a way for the application by the Holy Spirit, the 
author of both; without all which, salvation is unattainable. 
That-he purchased faith, repentance, and the graces of the 
Holy Spirit, for all men universally, cannot be said; for then 
all men would necessarily be saved by his death. He pro- 
cured them for the elect only; therefore for the elect only 
he died. This argument is irresistibly conclusive, unless it 
is denied that Christ purchased those means of salvation. 
But that Christ purchased faith for man, is proved, by the 
most luminous scriptural testimony. 1. Christ is said to be* 
«“ PNY OS Kol TEAR UTHS Wicreas, the author and finisher of our 
faith.” If he is the author of our faith, he must be its pur- 
chaser, for he bestows nothing on us, which he has not pro- 
cured for us by his merits. 2. Christ is the meritorious 
cause of salvation. To him and his merits we are entirely 
indebted for our salvation, and consequently for every part 
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of it, for every thing which contributes to our salvation. 
But faith and spiritual life which he works and implants in 
us, are the chief part of our salvation. 3. Christ is the cause 
and foundation of all spiritual blessings;* ‘‘ Who,” Christ, 
‘‘ hath blessed us with all spiritual blessings.” And faith is 
one of the greatest spiritual blessings which God bestows 
on man. Hence it is elsewhere said, “It is given you on 
the part of Christ not only to believe on him, but also to 
suffer for his sake.” In what other sense can faith be said 
to be given us for Christ’s sake, but because he purchased 
it for us? 4. Christ promised to send the Spirit; he must 
have opened a way by his death for the Spirit’s operations, 
and established such a connection between his purchase and 
the communication of the graces of the Spirit, that the Spi- 
rit necessarily, though freely, works all these graces in the 
hearts of those for whom Christ shed his blood. Hence the 
Spirit is spoken of as one of the fruits of Christ’s death.t 
All the gifts of the Spirit, especially faith, are the fruits of 
Christ’s, purchase. Here we are not to distinguish between 
the Spirit.as sanctifying and comforting, and the Spirit as 
imparting spiritual illumination to the mind; as if Christ had 
merited the former only, and not the latter. For as all the 
graces of the heart proceed from the same Spirit, he who 
opened by his purchase a way for the operations of the Spi- 
rit, the author of these graces; must also have purchased 
for us all his gifts; and as faith is the principle and root of 
our sanctification, he who purchased the graces of the Spirit 
who sanctifies, must also have purchased ‘ faith, which 
worketh by love, and purifieth the heart.” 5. Christ could 
not be a full and perfect Saviour, unless he had procured 
for us faith, without which it is impossible to be made par- 
takers.of salvation. This doctrine has been uniformly taught 
in the Reformed church. They maintained that Christ had 
not less procured for us faith, than salvation—and that he is 
the cause of all the gifts which the Father bestows upon us. 
Hence the venerable divines of the synod of Dort in their 
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exhibition of the doctrines of truth, say,* “ Christ, by his 
death, purchased for us faith and all the other saving graces 
of the Spirit.” And to the same purpose, in their condem- 
nation of errors,f they pronounce those “ unsound in the 
faith,” who teach that Christ, by his satisfaction, did not 
merit salvation for any definite number, and also that faith, 
by which his satisfaction is efficaciously applied for salva- 
tion,—and that he purchased no more than a power, and 
entire willingness for the Father to enter into a new cove- 
nant with man, and to prescribe whatever conditions he 
might think fit; the compliance with which conditions de- 
pended upon the free will of man; so that either all, or none 
might fulfil them. Such teachers think too meanly of the 
death of Christ, are ignorant of its glorious fruits, and the 
blessings procured by it, and drag from its grave the Pela- 
gian heresy.” 

It is a vain distinction which some make here, respecting 
the decree. They say “that we must distinguish between 
the decree to deliver Christ up to death,” and his death, 
which took place in time; that the decree to deliver Christ 
up to die for sinners, was antecedent to the election of a de- 
finite number, but his death procured the decree of special 
election.” Amyraut,t speaking of Christ’s death in time, 
says, “ redemption ought to be equal, that it may respect all, 
as the creatures of God equally sinful,” &c. He elsewhere 
says, “that the nature of the thing proves this, for seeing 
the affection of the Son must be the same with that of the 
Father, for all men as his children; so the death of Christ in 
time, must be conformed to the eternal decree of the Father, 
as he would not make an atonement, unless according to the 
decree, and command of his Father. Therefore, when the 
decree of the Father respecting Christ’s death, proceeded 
from equal fatherly affection towards all, before any were 
elected to faith; Christ, in his death, could have no other 
end and intention than to execute his counsel.” Even in this 
view of the subject, Christ in his death, must have consider- 
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ed some as elect, and others as reprobate; for whén there 
could benc election without reprobation, it was impossible for 
Christ to think of some as elected, without at the same time, 
viewing others as passed by, or reprobated. If, then, he 
willed to die for those whom he knew to have been elected, 
and that with a special affection for them as elected ones; he 
must, according to Amyraut, have been willing to die with 
the same affection for those whom he knew to be reprobates, 
and that as reprobates; for, says Amyraut, “he died to 
fulfil the decree of the Father, which proceeded from an 
equal love to all.” Hence, this monstrous absurdity will fol- 
low, that Christ, out of the most ardent affection for those 
who he knew would never be saved, died with an intention 
and desire to save them; while both he and his Father had 
decreed, that they should not be saved! It will not avail to 
free our opponents from this absurdity, to say, that he did 
not die for the reprobate formally as reprobate, but that he 
died for those as men, who at another time had been passed 
by, and thus excluded from salvation. Besides, that it is in- 
conceivable how such abstractions can belong to a unique; 
and simple decree; it would follow that Christ did not die 
for the elect as such. Here we reason by the rule of contra- 
ties. If Christ did not die for the reprobate as reprobate, we 
infer the same with respect to the elect. It appears inexpli- 
cable, how Christ in his death, could have respect to a first 
and fourth decree, respecting the elect—that he should die 
for them formally as elect, and materially as men; for so 
Amyraut speaks. It is inconceivable how much abstraction 
he uses, and represents God, in relation to the reprobate, 
viewing them as men and not as reprobate, especially when 
election and reprobation go hand in hand, and mutually im- 
ply each other, 

But certain learned men being aware, that their hy- 
pothesis, which makes faith no fruit of Christ’s death, 
but a gift of the Father, leads to great absurdities, offers i in- 
dignity to Christ, and is injurious to salvation, have in- 
vented some other curious, intricate distinctions to free 
themselves from the difficulties which meet them. Some- 
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times they teach, ‘that Christ did procure faith and repent- 
ance for all, conditionally however.” Again they say, ‘that 
he did not procure them in the way of. satisfaction, or me- 
ritoriously; but in the way of final cause, that faith might be 
given to the elect to bring them to Christ.” But neither of 
these can be affirmed with truth. The former supposition is 
inadmissible; for how could faith be procured for us condi- 
tionally, when it is itself a condition. Although faith is 
usually represented as a condition, required to interest us 
in Christ, and put us in possession of the salvation which 
he hath procured; yet it is also held forth as one of the blesst 
ings of the new covenant,—a blessing which Christ has pur- 
chased for us. Whence Christ is not only to be viewed as 
having procured for us salvation, if we believe, but also 
faith, that we may believe. The. latter supposition is equally 
without any foundation in truth. In the schools of theology, 
no one ever before heard of a procurement, in the way of 
final cause, and not in the way of meritorious cause, or of 
satisfaction. The procuring of salvation, and all things con- 
nected with it, is founded in the atonement, and merits of 
the person who procures it. Then, if Christ did not procure 
for us faith in the way of meritorious cause, he did not me- 
rit faith. It cannot be said, that Christ, in the way of final 
cause, procured faith for a limited number; for, on the hypo- 
theses of those who make this distinction, there were none 
elected when God decreed that procurement, which Christ 
was to effect by his death. Again, faith must either have 
been procured in the way of final cause, for all those, for 
whom salvation has been procured, or it is not. If the for- 
mer be said, then as they maintain that salvation has been 
procured for all, all will be saved. If the latter be said, then 
to what purpose has salvation been procured, by the atone- 
ment for those, who have not had procured for them in the 
way of final cause, that, without which, they can never be 
made partakers of the salvation which is said to have been 
provided for them? Again, faith has either been procured for 
all in the way of final cause, or for the elect only. If for all, 
then all shall be saved, which our opponents do not main- 
tain. Ifit was obtained for the elect only, then Christ, in and 
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by his death, must have done more for the elect, than for 
those who were not elected; while yet our opponents declare 
that, in the passing of the decree, that Christ should die, 
and which decree appointed and defined the objects of his 
death, God respected all men equally. Thus, in whatever 
light we examine this hypothesis, contradictions and absur- 
dities grow out of it. As faith has been equally procured 
for all, but all will not be made partakers of it; or if it has 
not been procured for all, how vain and delusive is the pro- 
curement of that salvation, which is only procured on the 
condition of faith, which he, who procured the salvation, 
knew it was morally impossible for the sinner to exercise, 
without special grace, and yet God, who alone can give it, 
has refused to give it. Hence then, we arrive at this con- 
clusion: either faith is completely in the power of the natural 
man, as Pelagius held; or it must have been procured by 
Christ in the atonement, and in consequence thereof given 
us by the Father. 

To free themselves from all these difficulties, our adver- 
saries sometimes attempt to illustrate their view of the sub- 
ject, by a comparison instituted between Christ, and a prince 
who pays the price of redemption for all his subjects, who are 
taken captive by the enemy; though he does not effect by it 
the liberation of all; because some of them are unwilling to be 
set free. This comparison fails in one all-important circum- 
stance. The prince is not able to give to those captives, who 
choose to remain in bondage, the will, to avail themselves of 
the price of redemption, which has been paid. Christ gives 
the will. Were there a prince, who could not only pay the 
ransom for his captive subjects, but could also give them the 
will to avail themselves of it; nay, farther, suppose that the 
prince knew that they had not, and that they could not have 
this will unless he bestowed it upon them, which he yet 
would not do; could any one say, that he seriously wished 
them to be liberated, and had paid the ransom with a serious. 
intention to emancipate them? Again, if this comparison be 
urged, its force may be easily retorted. As the corporeal li- 
beration of a captive cannot be effected by the mere payment 
ef aransom; the chains and fetters which bmd him in the 
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prison must be breken asunder, otherwise the payment of 
the ransom will be ineffectual. In the same manner, in or- 
der to emancipate the soul, from the spiritual bondage of 
sin, it is not enough that a ransom is paid to justice, the 
chains of sin and unbelief, which bind the prisoner, so that he 
is both unable and unwilling to enjoy-his liberty, must be 
burst asunder by the hand of the Almighty. 

Again I reason thus in behalf of limited Kone tee if 
Christ died for all, thenhe made expiation for all their sins. 
Christ then, must have made atonement for the sins: of 
unbelief and final impenitence, which prevent man from 
applying to himself that redemption, whichhas been pro- 
vided for him; and thus they will no longer stand in the 
way of such an application; for on the supposition of sa- 
tisfaction having been made for them, they must be par- 
doned. To this it cannot rationally be objected, that the 
blessings will be applied, if the condition on which redemp- 
tion has been procured be complied with. It implies a con- 
tradiction to talk of the condition’s being complied with, 
when the unbelief and impenitence are supposed to be final. 
It is as absurd to pretend that Christ died to atone for man’s 
unbelief, provided he would not be unbelieving, but be- 
lieve; as to say I have found out an infallible remedy 
for the healing of a blind or leprous man which shall be 
applied on this condition, that he will not be blind, nor — 
leprous. Farther, a failure in fulfilling the condition cannot 
prevent the application of redemption to unbelievers; for it 
is supposed that Christ by his death has made atonement 
for unbelief, and thus has atoned for the want of complying 
with the condition. But, since every one must see that this 
cannot be affirmed of those who will not be saved, or of 
the reprobate; the conclusion is irresistible, that Christ did 
not die for them. 

6. The last topic of argumentation, to which I resort on 
this subject, is, the absurdities, that flow from the doctrine 
of universal atonement. If Christ died for all men univer- 
sally, it will follow:—1. That he died, on condition they 
would believe, for multitudes innumerable, to whom his 
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death has never been made known; and hence it ‘was ime 
possible that they could believe. 2. That he died for those 
whom he knew to be children of perdition, whom God had 
passed by, resolving never to save them, and who would not, 
to all eternity, enjoy any of the fruits of his death; and so 
exercised ineffable love towards those, whom both he and 
the Father will eternally cause to suffer under the effects 
of their wrath and avenging justice. 3. That he died for 
those, who previously to his death, were actually con- 
demned without all hope of reprieve, and were in hell suffer- 
ing his avenging wrath, and that as their surety he suffered 
punishment in the place of those who were suffering pu- 
nishment for themselves, and must suffer it without end. 
4. That Christ is the Saviour and Redeemer of those who 
never will be saved or redeemed, and who by an eternal 
decree of the Father were passed by, and no redemption 
appointed for them. Or otherwise he must be an imper- 
fect Saviour, having obtained a salvation which he never 
applies; for he indeed cannot be properly called a Saviour 
of any but those whom he makes to be partakers of salva- 
tion, and who will actually be saved. - 

I shall now proceed to answer objections. Christ is no 
where in scripture said to have died for all, unless some 
limitation is added; from which it may be inferred that 
these scriptures, in which he is said to have died for all, 
do not teach that he suffered for all men of all nations, 
but that the object of his death is restricted, to a limited 
number only. Sometimes it is limited to the multitude of 
the elect, which has an universality peculiar to itself. When 
it is said 2 Cor. v. 15, “ that Christ died for all,” it is not 
to be understood of all those “ who are dead,” in sin; for 
the object of the apostle, in this chapter, is not to demon- 
strate the general depravity of men, but to shew how 
great the obligations are which bind believers to the per- 
formance of duty, both on account of their justification 
through the imputation of the merits of Christ’s death, 
which delivers them from all obligations to suffer for their 
sins, a fully as if they had made satisfaction in their owa 
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persons; and an account of their sanctification through the 
crucifixion of the old man with his affections and lusts, by 
the efficacy of the cross of Christ. Those are understood, 
who no more live unto themselves, but unto Christ; those 
for whom Christ not only died, but also rose again; and 
those whom the love of Christ constraineth. All these cha- 
racters limit the a// of the apostle. As if the apostle had 
said Christ died for all who are described by these cha- 
racteristics. They agree to none but the elect, who will 
be actually saved; to whom alone it belongs to die in 
- Christ, as to the old covenant, and to die with him, as 
the apostle elsewhere declares.* When the apostle in the 
19th verse of this chapter, says, “ that God was in Christ 
reconciling the world to himself, not imputing their tres- 
passes to them,” he must be understood as treating of the 
world of those actually reconciled, ‘¢to whom he dees not 
impute their sins.” It is plain that this agrees to none but to 
the elect. To all others he does impute the sins, which they 
commit. The psalmist says,t they are blessed to whom the 
Lord does not impute sin. Surely this cannot be affirmed 
of those who will never be saved. In the sense in which the 
psalmist speaks, and in which the apostle speaks in Rom. 
vi. we are to understand the words of the apostle Rom. v. 
18, 19. ‘* By the righteousness of one the free gift came 
upon all men to justification of life; for as by one man’s 
disobedience many were made sinners: so by the obedience 
of one shall many be made righteous.” The all men who 
receive ‘ justification of life,” are those, “* who receive 
abundance of grace and of the gift of righteousness;” aad 
they can be none other than those who are actually justi- 
fied. Who are they that actually obtain justification? They 
are believers, and believers alone; the elect, and the elect 
alone, who pertain to the community of the body of Christ, 
which is composed of all its members, and are the a@l/ of 
which the apostle speaks. As Adam is opposed to Christ, 
Head to Head; as sin and death have passed upon all 
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who descend from Adam; in like manner, all who pertain 
to Christ the second Adam obtain justification and life. 
The apostle elsewhere expresses this by the phrases dying, 
and being made alive.* “ As in Adam all die;” that is all 
who die, die in Adam, and on account of his sin; ‘so in 
Christ shall all be made alive;” that is all who will be 
*‘ made alive,” in grace and glory will be made alive in 
Christ, and on his account. All those for whom Christ is 
saidt to have “ tasted death,” are sons, who are either 
brought, or to be brought to glory, the captain of whose 
salvation is Christ; whom Christ calls brethren, and whom 
God has given him. Will any one say that all these things 
can be affirmed of the reprobate? When the objector is 
prepared to say so, then, and not till then, let him quote 
this text, in proof of universal atonement. 

Sometimes, the sacred writers use the word al/, to ex- 
clude all distinctions of nations, age, sex, conditions, qua- 
Jities, and other varieties, by which men are distinguished 
from one another; and not with a view to comprehend 
every individual. To this purpose speaks the apostle of 
the Gentiles.} ‘* For the scripture saith whosoever believeth 
on him, shall not be ashamed. For there is no difference 
between the Jew and Greek: for the same Lord over all 
is rich unto all that call upon him.” To the same effect 
he speaks elsewhere.{ In him thereis neither Jew nor Greek, 
circumcision nor uncircumcision, barbarian, Scythian, bond 
nor free: but Christ is all, and in all.” As if the apostle 
should say, no difference of nations, or conditions, either 
promotes or hinders salvation; but Christ bestows all things 
necessary for salvation, which he applies in all who believe, 


without any regard to nation or condition. This is explained’ 


by John in the Apocalypse,§ “ and they sung a new song, 
saying thou art worthy to take the book, and open the seals 
thereof: for thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us to Ged 
by thy blood, out of every kindred, and tongue, and peo- 
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ple, and nations.” In their song, they sing, saving, from 
all the tribes of Israel, and from men of all nations, whether 
they are the more civilized people, or more barbarous 
nations, hast those redeemed us. ; 
The passage so often in the mouths of our opponents,* 
* Who gave himself a ransom for all to be testified in due 
time;”? teaches the doctrine which is illustrated in thé fore- 
going section, and none other. The all here spoken of, 
are those in whose place Christ substituted himself to bear 
the punishment due to them for their sins, and to pay “for 
them a price of redemption. This is the import of the word 
- wyriAdvtpor, as all the orthodox have maintained against So- 
cinus, and his disciples. This he cannot be said to have done 
for all; for so none could be condemned to suffer for his 
own sins. Paul speaks of all those, for whom Christ is Me- 
diator, by intercession, as well as by satisfaction, for we have 
shown above that these two functions of his priestly office 
are inseparable. The Arminians themselves admit that Christ 
does not intercede for all men. The objects of the apos- 
tle’s discourse, are such as God “ wills to be saved and to 
come to the knowledge of the truth.” Experience teaches 
us that he does not so will with respect to all men univer- 
sally. This we have proved at large under a former hrad 
where the subject of God’s desire to save all men is mi- 
nutely examined. We there remarked that if God desires 
to save men who are not saved, his power must be limited, 
and who will dare say so? Besides, can we conceive that 
a being desires to accomplish an object and is unable to 
effect it, without also conceiving that being to be in some 
measure unhappy? At least we must suppose he would have 
been more happy had he gained his object; and who will 
dare to attribute imperfection of happiness to God? Doubt. - 
less he who asserts that God earnestly desires the salvation 
of those whom he cannot save, must assert, that Deity is 
deficient both in power and happiness. Farther if there are 
men whom God desires to save and cannot, his not being 
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able to effect their salvation must, proceed from one of two 
causes—either the impossibility of making an atonement for 
their sins; or the obstinacy of their depravity. is so great 
that he cannot vanquish it. The former of these cannot 
be said by our adversaries, for they assert that Christ made 
atonement for the sins of all men without any exception. 
The latter ground is untenable. From the great transgres- 
sors who have been made illustrious trophies of divine 
grace, we may and do safely conclude that the greatest, and 
most, obdurate sinners are equally, with the least guilty, 
in the power of grace. If sin be in some instances so potent 
as to be beyond the power of God to arrest and destroy it; 
who can say but that sin may so fortify itself in the domi- 
nions of God as to brave the utmost power of Jehovah’s 
arm, and extend its ravages even to the throne of God? 
Hence the word all, used by the apostle in his letter to 
‘Timothy, must be understood in a restricted sense. That 
it 1s In some measure restricted must be admitted; for other- 
wise it would embrace fallen angels) How do we know 
that it does not extend to them? The scripture assures us 
that he took not on him the nature of angels, and that there 
is no redemption for them. In the same way we learn from 
other portions of scripture, which we have before adduced, 
that Christ did not die for all the posterity of Adam; with- 
out any exception. The apostle is here to be understood as 
speaking of individuals of all nations, and not of all the 
individuals of every nation. Beza translates res ravras, by 
a Latin word which signifies all kinds, some of all nations, 
states, and conditions. That this is the true sense of the 
phrase Calvin has proved by very solid reasoning. ‘“ The 
apostle,” says he, “ simply means that no nation, or order 


of men is excluded from the salvation, which God offers _ 


to all without exception who hear the gospel.—The uni- 
versality here mentioned by Paul, must be referred to kinds 


of men, and not to persons; as if he had said not Jews 
only, but Gentiles also, not peasants only, but princes 9M, i 


are redeemed by Christ.” 
The world, for which Christ is said by the evangelist 
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john* to have died, and to which he was sent, cannot be 
extended without limitation to the whole human family; _ 
for innumerable multitudes of the world which it come 
poses, perish; but it denotes, either the universality of the 
elect, or some of all people indiscriminately, Jews and Gen- 
tiles. The evangelist alludes to the promise made to Abraham 
** that in his (Christ’s) seed, all families of the earth should 
be blessed.” } In this promise given to the ancient patriarch, 
there are blessings held out to all nations, who have Abraham 
for their father.t But this blessing is not promised to all men | 
universally, who are in the world, but to all the promised 
seed; without any distinction of nation; as appears both from 
this, that all will not be justified and saved by faith, ac» 
cording to the nature of the promise, as its blessing is ex+ 
plained by Paul;§ and that the same apostle limits it to 
those who are the seed of Abraham through faith.|| Again 
the apostle quotes this passage from Genesis, “‘ in Isaac 
shall thy seed be called,”{] «and thus limits the promise 
to a definite number. Hence the world for whom Christ 
gave his body to death,** is none other than the world to 
which he is said, verse 33, to give life. ‘ This is the bread 
of God which cometh down from heaven, and giveth life te 
the world,” which can not extend to the whole human 
family. For the giving of life imparts its application and 
communication; which are imparted to the elect only. It is 
in this sense, that Christ says he gives life to his sheep.}} It 
is absurd to say that life is given to one when it is only ob- 
tained for him or offered to him, but never applied to him. 
When Christ is said to be the * lamb of God that taketh 
away the sins of the world,” }} the elect world is meant. The 
word déipew, which is here translated taketh away, signifies to 
remove entirely. How can Christ be said to remove, or entire- 
ly take away the sins of the reprobate, which remain against 


- 
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them for condemnation? No other world can be meant in 
these passages but the world of the elect, made up out of Jews 
and Gentiles, without any regard to nation, or condition— 
the world of those whose sins Christ is said to have borne, 
in his own body on the tree, that they being dead to sin 
might live unto righteousness—*. those who are said to be 
| blessed, on account of the taking away of their sins.} 
_-— When it is said that, * Christ is a propitiation for our 
sins, and not for ours only but for the sins of the whole 
world,” it is not meant to extend the propitiation, to all 
collectively and severally, but to those only, who can 
comfort themselves by the intercession of Christ, by that 
pardon which they have obtained through him. They are the 
elect only. Christ is a propitiation for those alone, whose 
cause he pleads, as intercessor with the Father; for these 
are joined together by the apostle as equal and inseparable. 
Our learned opponents confess, in their explanation of 
John xvii. 9. that Christ is not an advocate for all. Christ 
should actually appease and: reconcile the Father to all 
those for whom he has made propitiation in his blood, un- 
less we will maintain that Christ has missed his aim, and 
shed his blood in vain, contrary to the assertion of the 
apostle} that no one can be condemned for whom Christ 
died. Will it be said that he cannot be condemned, who 
is excluded from salvation, and on whom the wrath of God 
abides? Surely not. Finally, the scope of the apostle, which 
is, to comfort believers against the remains of sin, proves 
that he does intend every one of the posterity of Adam. 
Now what comfort can a believer take from that grace 
which is common to the elect, and the reprobate? What 
comfort if he knows that Christ in his death has done 
nothing more for him, than for unbelievers. Therefore the 
_ phrase of John has respect not to all men of all nations, 
but to the believing inhabitants of the whole world; or as 
Calvin speaks, “the sons of God dispersed through the 
whole world.” Lest any one should think that the blessing 
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of Christ’s atonement was dosgale to the apostles alone, 
or to those believers to whom this epistle was directed; 
John says that it was much more extensive, embracing men 
of all nations, and belonging to believers redeemed out of 
every tribe, tongue, kindred, and people of the whole 
world. It is of litthe moment whether by the phrase our 
sins, are understood those of the apostles, or those of be- 
lieving Jews of the dispersion, then living (to whom, with- 
out doubt, this epistle was directed, while the epistles. of 
Peter and James are called catholic, because not inscribed 
to any particular city or person) as distinguished from those 
who had believed before Christ appeared in the flesh, or 
from those who would afterwards believe to the end of th 

world. The question still comes to the same point. It i 
sufficient that the world here mentioned cannot embrace 
universally all men; as John and those to whom he writes 
were distingnished from it; while yet they are included i 
that universality, which embraces the whole of the humar 
race. This was the opinion of Calvin. “ Not for our sins 
only, says the apostle, by way of amplification, that be- 

lievers might be firmly persuaded, that the propitiation ex- 
tended to all who would embrace Christ by faith,”—and. 
again, ‘* the object of John was none other, but to makejit 
known that the blessing of which he discourses is common 


to the whole church, therefore under ai/ he does not coms | 


prehend the reprobate, but designates them who would af- 


terwards believe fram among those who were scattered 


over every clime. Then truly with the greatest propriety 
the grace of Christ is illustrated, when he is preached as 
the only salvation of the world.” 

Though Christ came to save that which was lost* and 


saves none others, yet it is not necessary that he should 


save all those who are lost sinners. So far from this, Christ 
himself clearly testifies, that he came not to call those lost 


sinners who are both utterly ignorant of their lost state and | 


swollen with an exalted opinion of their own righteousness, 


* Matt. xviii. 11. 
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but those only who labour and are heavy laden with the 
burden of their sin, perceiving its burden.* Whence he 
says, he came to save that which was lost, in order to mark 
the character and condition of those who will be saved, but 
not a// that which was l»st. He designates the quality, not 
the number of those whom he would save. _— 

It is one thing to perish in reality, and that finally, an- 
other to receive from a brother an occasion by which he 
mizht perish, through the disorderly walk-of a fellow-mem- 
ber of the charch; and for any exertions which his brother 
makes to prevent him from perishing. When the apostle 
Paul speakst concerning the perishing of a brother, for 
whom Christ died; he does not intend actual perdition, as 
if he meant to teach that one for whom Christ diced might 
perish in reality, for none can snatch Christ’s sheep out of 
his hand; nor can any one of those perish whom the Father 
has given him, to be redeemed.§ ‘* They are kept by the 
power of God through faith.”|| The apostle, when treating 
of a brother, cannot surely be understood to say that he 
shall finally perish; for though very weak in faith, he is 
yet established or stands by the assistance of the Lord. 
The apostle intends to develope the mischievous conse- 
quences of an improper, and preposterous use of liberty in 
things which are in themselves indifferent, to shew that it 

| wounds and offends the conscience of a weak brother, and 
_ thus gives an occasion, as far as in us lies, to his injury, and 
exposes him, as far as we can expose him, to the danger 
of perishing. The scriptures often use words which naturally 
signify effects and actions, when nothing more is intended, 
than to point out those occasions, and motives which may 
‘lead to the effects and actions mentioned. Thus he is said 
to be guilty, as far as in his power, of adultery, who only 
looks upon the wife of another man to lust after her.** He 
is said to ** make God a liar, who believes not the record, 


* 
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which God has given of his Son.”* By which nothing more 
can be meant than that the unbeliever,.does every thing 
in his power to make God a liar, or that he esteems Goda 
liar. No one will say that he does so in reality. In this way 
a weak brother is said to perish by our knowledge, when we 
do nothing to preserve him; as it. is expressed Rom. xiv. 15. 
“do not destroy thy weak brother by thy meat.” | 

When heretical, apostate teachers are said ‘ to deny the 
Lord that. bought them;”} we are not to understand the 
buying to mean that kind of purchase which is made by 
paying a price to divine justice, and thus redeeming the 
sinner from the wrath and curse of God, and from eternal 
death. No one is so redeemed, but those who were given 
by the Father to Christ to be redeemed, and who conse- 
quently will be kept by Christ and saved with an everlast- 
ing salvation, as the members of his body and his peculiar 
treasure. It is respecting deliverance from error and idola- 
try that Peter here speaks—a deliverance effected by an 
- outward exhibition of the gospel, and a setting apart to the 
ministry, for which these false teachers. were ina certain 
respect bought by Christ as Lord of the church. Christ had 
acquired a peculiar title to them, as his own, by calling them 
into his church, the house which he owns, as masters for- 
merly bought servants for the discharge of domestic duties. 
That this is the intention of Peter is collected from the fol- 
lowing considerations:—1. He-uses the word éezorzs, which 
signifies a master or an owner rather than a Saviour, to 
which redemption properly so called belongs. 2. The word 
ewyopéCetv is that which the apostle here employs to express 
the buying that he intends, and it is used generally to express 
that kind of buying which is practised in markets, and often 
to express simple deliverance. 3. The kind of buying here 
contemplated, is that through which those bought, are said 
‘to have escaped the corruptions that are in the world.” 
v. 20.—and this, “ through the knowledge of God our Sa- 
yiour,” by which “ they have known the way of righteous- 
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ness. All these belong to deliverance from pagan errors and 
idolatries, and to a calling to the knowledge of the truth, 
from which, through apostacy and the introduction of most 
pernicious heresies, they make defection. Hence they are 
$aid to deny their master who bought them, and called them 
to the work of the ministry. 4. The denying of the Lord 
here mentioned, is a sin which is spoken of as peculiarly 
aggravated; and that which constitutes the peculiar aggra- 
vation is, that they deny their master who bought them. 
But if Peter intends by the purchase here mentioned, that 
atonement which-Christ in his death made for sin, then there 
was nothing in the conduct of these teachers peculiarly 
wicked; the same thing might be affirmed of every man, 
upon the hypothesis of our opponents; for they maintain 
that he bought every man. On the supposition, however, 
that the buying here intended is the calling of these false 
teachers out of the darkness of heathen superstitions, to a 
knowledge of the glorious gospel of God, and making them 
teachers of that gospel; then their denial of a master who 
had done such great things for them, was a crime aggra- 
vated by the foulest ingratitude. 

Sanctification by the blood of the covenant may be under- 
stood, in a twofold sense. One internal, spiritual, and real, 
which belongs to those who are actually redeemed and re- 
generated by the blood of Christ: another external and 
aa only, which consists in a profession of the truth. 

e former necessarily presupposes that Christ died for 
those who are thus sanctified. The latter kind of sanctifica: 
tion does not presuppose this at all. Many hypocrites obtain 
that ‘internal sanctification, by an external calling to mem- 
bership in the church, and the enjoyment of its privileges, 
especially baptism and the Lord’s Supper; to whom, not- 
withstanding, Christ with his saving benefits does not be- 
long; because they are destitute of justifying faith. When 
Paul speaks of those who profane the blood of the covey 
nant (testament) wherewith they had been sanctified;* we 
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cannot suppose (upon the hypothesis of the Reformed 
churches) that he intends the internal and real sanctification 
_ of which we have spoken. We must understand him to mean 

external sanctification, such as belongs to those who profess 
their adherence to the church and a belief of the doctrines 
of the gospel, and who enjoy its ordinances, especially bap- 
tism, by which they are sanctified, or set.apart from the 
world, by the sprinkling of water which represents the blood 
of the covenant, and who renounce,it by denying Christ and 
apostatizing from his gospel. In this manner, those who eat 
and drink unworthily, at the sacrament of the supper, are 
said to be guilty of the body and blood of Christ.* Besides, 
the apostle speaks hypothetically, not absolutely. He points 
out the connection between an antecedent and consequent. 
He shows those, who thus transgress, what they are to ex- 
pect. He asserts nothing more respecting those who are 
really redeemed and true believers, than what is elsewhere 
asserted respecting himself and angels from heaven.t 
“ Though we or an angel from heaven preach -any other 
doctrine, let him be accursed.” But no one will infer from 
this, that the apostle, or an angel from heaven will be ac- 
cursed. | 

What every one is bound to believe absolutely and sim- 
ply, directly and immediately, without any thing previously 
supposed, we grant is true. But the case is different in re- 
lation to those things which one is bound to believe me- 
diately, and in consequence of some acts supposed to be 
previously done. It is false, however, that all men are bound 
to believe that Christ died for them simply and absolutely. In 
the first place, those to whom Christ has never been preach- 
ed, to whom he has never been made known, are not surely 
bound to believe that Christ died for them. This can be af- 
firmed of those only who are called in the gospel. “ How 
can they believe in him of whom they have not heard, and 
how can they hear without a preacher?”’{ Secondly, even all 
those who hear the gospel are not bound to believe directly 
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and immediately, that Christ died for them, but mediately. 
‘The acts of faith and repentance are presupposed; they must 
precede a belief that Christ died for one’s self; for Christ’s 
death belongs to those only who believe and repent. So far 
‘is it from being true that unbelievers are bound to believe 
that Christ died for them, that he who persuades them so to 
‘believe, mocks them in a solemn manner, while the wrath of 
God abides on them, and they are bound to believe them- 
selves condemned already.* Nor if they are bound to be- 
lieve that Christ will be found to have died for them, pro- 
vided they will believe, does it follow that this is simply and 
absolutely true whether they believe or not. Hence those 
who are bound to believe that Christ died for them, are not 
simply and absolutely all men} it is all those only who are 
weary and heavy laden with their sins;} all who thirst and 
sensibly feel their need of drink; or those who are penitent 
and feel their misery. 

It will not avail here to object, “that faith in Christ is 
demanded of all who hear the gospel, and that not an unde- 
fined faith, but a faith true and justifying, and that it cannot 
be true and justifying unless it terminates on Christ as dy- 
ing for them.” For although faith in Christ is so demanded, 
and that true and justifying faith, yet we may not infer that 
it is required that all its acts are immediately and at the 
same time to be exercised; and especially its ultimate and 
special act, that of believing in Christ as having died for 
me. For although this is included in the acts of justifying 
faith; yet it is not its first act which is immediately and in 
the first instance demanded of the person called in the gospely 
it is its last, and presupposes others preceding it. That this 
remark may be well understood, I shall proceed to distin- 
guish various acts of faith. First, one act of faith is direct, 
which has for its object the offer of the gospel. By this act 
of faith I embrace his promises. Again another act of faith 
is reflex, and has for its object the direct act of faith. 
By this act I discover that I have indeed believed, and 
that the promises of the gospel belong to me. The direct act 
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of faith is twofold. One of its operations consists in the as- 
sent which it gives to the word of God and the promises of 
the gospel, as true in relation to the giving of salvation to 
all who repent, and by a living faith fly to Christ and em- 
brace him. Another operation of saving faith is its taking 
refuge and trusting in Christ, acknowledging him as the 
only sufficient saviour. Itis by this we fly to him, rest in 
him, and from him obtain pardon of our sins and salvation. 
Now that faith which is commanded in the gospel is com- 
manded as to the first and second acts which are direct, be- 
fore it is commanded as to the third act which is the reflex, 
and which necessarily supposes the two former; as the latter 
cannot exist unless as preceded by the former. Hence we are 
enabled clearly to detect.the fallacy of the above objection. 
When the objection speaks of the faith commanded, it 
refers to that act by which the sinner lays hold of Christ; 
but when it speaks of the thing believed, then it refers to 
the last, by which we believe from the evidence of the direct 
act in our souls, that Christ died for us. Christ is not re- 
vealed in the gospel as having died for me in particular; but 
only in general, as having died for those who believe and 
repent. Hence I reason, from that faith and repentance 
which I find actually to exist in my heart, that Christ has, 
indeed, died for me in particular. I know that he died for 
all who fly to him; I find that I have fled to him; hence I 
can and should infer, that he died for me. That the faith com- 
manded in the gospel is not a direct and immediate belief 
that Christ died for me, appears from this consideration: 
that when it is enjoined, either by. Christ or his apostles, no 
mention is made of its being applied to this or that man, 
in particular. Mention is made only of a general relation to 
_ duty, or to blessings promised to those who believe; as in 
Matt. xvi. 16. Peter, in that celebrated declaration of his 
faith, professes no more than this: “that he believes Fesus 
to be the Christ, the Son of the living God.” John vi. 69. “* We 
believe and are sure, that thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God.” Paul demands* no more of those who belieye 
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unto salvation, than ‘‘to confess with the mouth the Lord 
Jesus, and to believe with the heart that God raised him 
from the dead.” Thus when the saints are commanded to 
believe in the Son of God, they are bound indeed to believe 
that Christ is the true Messiah, and to fly to him as the sole 
and only author of salvation, as one, who through faith and 
repentance, will reccive them to himself; and these acts must 
take place before agi are bound to believe that Christ died 
for them. 

Hence it appears, that the command to believe in Christ, 
embraces many things before we come to the Jast consola- 
tory act, by which we believe that he died for us. First, we 
are to believe what the scripture reveals to us, relative te our 
miserable condition, by nature, and the utter inability to ef- 
fectuate our own salvation. Whence arise despair of salva- 
tion through our own exertions, and a knowledge of the ne- 
cessity_of a remedy. Secondly, those who thus despair of 
themselves, are commanded to believe, that Christ the only 
Son of God, is the alone all-sufficient Saviour, given by God 
to men-—that in him alone, they can obtain perfect salvation 
and remission of sin, and that all who led by right views, fly 
to him and repent with genuine repentance, will obtain sal- 
vation. Thirdly, those who are thus contrite and penitent, 
and despairing in themselves, are commanded to betake 
themselves by flight to Christ, as the rock of salvation, te 
his merits as all-suffictent, to repose in him their confidence, 
and sweetly rest in it; and through it alone expect to obtain 
remission of sin, righteousness and salvation. Fourthly, and 
finally, those who perceive that they have repented, do re- 
pent, fly to Christ by faith, and repose in him all their hopes 
of salvation, are bound to believe that Christ died for them, 
and that on account of his death their sins are pardoned. 
From all which, it is abundantly plain, that faith in Christ, 
presupposes an afflicting sense of misery and a desire of de- 
liverance—-and that the command to believe, does not respect 
all immediately, but only all who feel their misery and desire 
deliverance from it—all who hunger and thirst—all who la- 
bour and are heavy laden—and who are broken in spirit, 
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and contrite in heart.* Further, it appears, that this gospel 
command, does not immediately, and in the first instance, 
demand ‘of us that’act of faith, by which we believe ‘that 
Christ died for us, but that by which we fly to Christ, em- 
brace him, and rest on him, which is nothing else but the 
motion by which the penitent sinner, dejected under a sense 
of his misery, all confidence and hope of remedy in himself 
being renounced, and awakened by the call of the gospel, 
flies to Christ as the rock of salvation, and with his whole 
heart desires and seeks the grace offered in the gospel. That 
_Emay express it in one word, the faith which the gospel 
demands of those who hear it is, the fying of the sinner for 
refuge to God as the fountain of grace, and to Christ as the 
ark of safety whichis opened in the gospel. If Tam conscious 
to myself that I have done this, which is the formal act of 
faith, then I can and ought to exercise the act of faith, by 
which I believe, that for me, who repent, and fly to him, 
Christ hath died. This is sometimes called the consequent 
act of faith, because it is consequent upon, or follows the di- 
rect act of faith, by which I believe in Christ, and fly to him 
as the only and perfect Saviour. It is also called the conso- 
latory act, because it pours into the soul of ‘the believer un- 
speakable joy and consolation. Since, therefore, no one can 
have this special reflex act of faith, unless repentance, and 
the other acts are presupposed as going before it; we infer, 
that all are not bound to believe that Christ died for them, 
but believers, penitents only, or all who, through the know- 
ledge of sin, and a sense of the divine wrath, are contrite in 
heart, and fly to him, and from him seek pardon of sin, and 
rely on the merits of his intercession and atonement for 
grace and salvation. 

Tn vain will any one reply, “ that the command to believe 
in Christ calls for a faith embracing all its acts, and among 
them the last, by which we believe that Christ died for us, 
for me; and that this is demanded of all who hear the gos- 
pel, and are by it required to believe.” The nature and de- 
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pendence of these acts upon one another, is such, that the 
last cannot exist without the former; the third cannot exist 
without the second, nor the second without the first. When 
therefore, the command to believe is announced, the first act 
is demanded of the sinner; not that, he may halt there, but 
that having performed it, he may go on to the second. But 
“in case he has not performed the first, he is by no means re- 
quired to go on to the second. He cannot, nay he ought not 
to believe, that Christ is his Redeemer, who does not be- 
lieve that Christ is the Son. of God, and the Redeemer of 
men. This would bind a man to believe that Christ redeems 
him, while yet he does not believe that there is any Christ a 
Redeemer: but, when a man finds in himself the preceding 
acts, which are the foundation of the last, then, and not till 
then, let him go on to exercise that last consolatory act. 

A second objection, equally unsubstantial, is, ‘* that as 
many as are commanded to believe in Christ, are command- 
ed to have justifying faith, as no other can be saving; but jus- 
tifying faith necessarily imports a particular application, that 
we believe not only that Christ died in common for men, 
but for us in particular: that otherwise, this faith would not 
differ from the mere historical faith of reprobates, nay, it 
would not differ from the faith of devils who can believe the 
same thing.” To this I reply, that justifying faith which is 
commanded in the gospel, does indeed embrace the various 
acts of which we have spoken, but every one in its own or- 
der. First, the direct and formal act, which consists in the 
last judgment of the practical intellect, or that by which the 
will is immediately impelled to volition. The understand- 
ing, the will co-operating with it, decides concerning Christ, 
that he is the sole and only Redeemer.of all those who be- 
lieve, repent, and seriously fly to him. This is called justi- 
fying faith. In it the light let into the understanding, power- 
fully impels the will, and the whole soul flies for refuge to 
Christ and finds rest. The second and reflex act, spontane- 
ously in some cases, and in others by serious examination, 
follows this first appropriating and justifying act. From the 
time that I feel myself powerfully persuaded by the gospel 
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call and promises, seriously to fly to Christ, seek righteousness, 
and expect life from him alone, from that moment I can in- 
fer, and have a right to infer, that Christ has died for me; 
because, from the gospel I learn, that he has died for all who 
believe and repent. Hence the answer to the argument is 
easy. Whosoever is bound to have justifying faith, is bound 
to believe that Christ died for him. This is the argument. 
Now I deny that this is true of the first act of faith. In the 
second reflex act, I admit it tobetrue. Presuppose the first, 
then we are bound to believe that Christ died for us; exclude 
_ the first and direct act, then I deny that any man is so bound. 
After all, the faith of believers is entirely different from that 
of reprobates and devils. For although reprobates may be- 
lieve theoretically, that Christ is the Son of God and Saviour 
of men, yet they are never so truly and really persuaded by 
a fiducial and cordial assent to the word of God, that they 
fly to him and rest upon him for salvation. If they were tru- 
ly and practically persuaded, that Christ is the only, and per- 
fect Saviour of all who believe and repent, and that out of 
him there is no salvation, it would be impossible for them 
not to fly to him and embrace him for salvation with their 
whole heart. This necessity arises from the will’s always 
obeying the last practical dictate of the understanding, and 
from all creatures seeking their own happiness. Hence also it 
appears, that the faith of devils has nothing in common with 
that of the elect. Devils know that Christ is offered to men 
alone, and that they have no interest in him; and it is utterly 
impossible for them to place any fiducial reliance upon 
him. | 

Again, it is objected, ‘* that no one can place his trust and 
reliance upon Christ, unless he knows that Christ has died 
for him, and is his Saviour. For man always hesitates, and 
is anxious about his salvation, until he knows the intentions 
of God and will of Christ; and that by the purpose of God 
the death of Christ was destined for him.” To this I reply, 
that there are two acts, or parts, in the fiducial reliance of 
the Christian. The one consists in his receiving and: taking 
refuge in Christ; the other, in the rest and consolation which 
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arise from a sense of having fled to and received Christ. 
The former is the act of faith, by which we fly to Christ as 
the only Saviour, cleave to him, apply, and appropriate him 
to ourselves for salvation. It is by the latter act that, flying 
to Christ and resting on him, we believe and trust that we 
have, and to eternity will have communion with him in his 
death and its benefits; and in him joyfully acquiesce, certain- 
ly persuaded that he died for us, and that by his death we 
are reconciled to God. Some divines have called the former 
faith on Christ, and the latter faith respecting Christ.. This 
respects Christ as having died for us; not so the former; for 
no one can know that Christ has died for him, unless he has 
first believed on him. As Christ is promised to those only 
who believe and repent, I must first fly to him and embrace 
his merits with genuine repentance, before Ican on good 
grounds decide, that the death of Christ belongs to me by 
the decree of God, and the intention of Christ. My faith 
however, does not cause that Christ died for me; for his 
death was antecedent to any regard had to faith as its meri- 
torious cause, and the grace of faith is a fruit and effect of 
the death of Christ. But it is an evidence in all those who 
possess it, that Christ died for them. We infer the exist- 
ence of the cause from the effect. And though I cannot yet 
assure myself that Christ has died for me, it does not follow 
that I must always remain in a state of doubt and anxiety, 
and that my faith must be weak and unstable. My faith may 
firmly rest upon those general promises of the gospel, which 
promise salvation to every believing and penitent sinner, 
Hence by certain consequence, when I find that I possess 
faith and repentance, I may assure myself that these pro- 
mises belong to me. 

Another objection is offered to this effect, ‘* that, from 
our hypothesis, the foundation of the sinner’s consolation 
is taken away, as we reason from a particular to a universal; 
thus, Christ died for some, therefore, he died for me. But 
by the rules of good reasoning, we should proceed from a 
universal to a particular;—Christ died for-all men and 
and every man, therefore, he died for me.” But this is gra- 
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surd to reason in this manner. We deny that we do so. We 
reason from a universal to a particular, but in a certain 
order. Christ died for all who believe and repent, but 
I believe and repent, therefore, he died for me. It is false 
that any ground of consolation can be drawn from the abso- 
lute universality of Christ’s death; for that which is com- 
mon to the godly and ungodly, to those who shall be saved, 
and the innumerable multitudes, who have been and shall 
be damned, can surely afford no solid comfort to any one. 
if it be supposed that Christ died for Judas and Pharaoh, 
- who have perished notwithstanding, how will, how can 
this free me from the fear of damnation? If you reply, that 
this fear may be taken away by faith, you recur to the same 
chain of reasoning upon which our consolation rests. You 
will say, all who believe and repent shall be saved; I believe, 
and therefore I shall be saved; ‘* for whosoever believeth on 
the Son shall not perish, but have everlasting life.”? This is 
our mode of reasoning. It does not elicit comfort from the 
universality of the atonement, but from faith’s laying hold of 
the atonement by an act of appropriation. No solid peace 
can be extracted from that which is insufficient for salvation, 
from an atonement which avails not, and which of itself can- 
not prevent damnation. And such is that universal grace 
for which our opponents contend,—a grace which is never 
effectually applied to the sinner. What will it avail the sin- 
ner to know that Christ hath died for all, while it is certain, 
that, without faith, no one will ever become a partaker of 
the fruits of his death? Will he not be in a state of doubt 
and anxious hesitation, to know whether he belongs to the 
~ number of those to whom faith will be given. He knows it 
will not be given to all, and he will be anxious to know, 
whether he shall be made a partaker of it. May not the 
same difficulties and scruples which can be urged against 
special grace, and a special atonement, be also urged against 
a special decree of bestowing faith? If, therefore, solid 
peace of conscience can never be attained but by the mercy 
of God the Father towards all, and a universal atonement 
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by the Son, neither can this peace of.conscience be attained, 
but by a universal calling, and a universal operation of the 
Spirit, effectually applving the universal salvation. If the 
sinner anxiously doubt and say, who knows whether Christ, 
since he has not died for all, has died for me; may he not 
also doubt and say, who knows and can tell me, whether 
God will give me faith, and whether I am of the number of 
the elect or of the reprobate? Besides all such scruples ori- 
ginate from a desire to know what is not given to man to 
know, at least, not in the way in which these people seek to 
know it. It becomes no mortal to institute a scrutiny, @ prt- 
ori, into the secrets of the divine decree, relative to elec- 
tion and reprobation. In such enquiries as these into a man’s 
present state, and future prospects, he should proceed a pos- 
teriori, by examining himself, in order to discover whether 
he has truly repented of his sins or not. If he has, he may, 
and ought to assure himself of the grace of God, and his 
own election. If he find that he has not repented, he ought, 
without delay, to apply himself to the use of the means 
which God has appointed;—-he ought to hear and read the 
word, and pour out ardent prayers to God, to bestow upon 
him the gifts of faith and repentance; and in all those duties 
he should engage with profound meditation. Nor can any 
scruples occur on this subject, which our learned opponents 
are not as much bound to remove as we; except the Armi- 
nians, who maintain, that every man has, of himself, through 
the universal grace of God, sufficient power to believe and 
repent. But from this Pelagian dogma, those against whom 
we have reasoned in this chapter, have, through the grace of 
God, professed themselves free. The foundation of consola- 
tion therefore, is to be sought, not from the universality of 
the atonement, but from the universality of the promises to 
all who believe and repent. 

Although the reprobates who do not believe the gospel, 
will be deservedly condemned for their unbelief, yet it does 
not follow, that they were commanded to believe that Christ 
had died for them. There are various kinds of unbelief be- 
sides that of not believing that the atonement was made for 
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them, such as, not believing that Jesus is the Son of God, 
and the Messiah sent by God, but that he was a false pro- 
phet, and an impostor; or the not believing that faith is a 
condition necessary to salvation. All these are acts of unbe- 
lief, and that of a very criminal nature, though those who 
are guilty of them, may never have thought of Christ’s 
dying for them. That faith which Christ so often demands, 
and for the want of which, he so severely reprehends the 
Jews, embraces in itself many things, many acts, which 
must have preceded their belief, that Christ was their Savi- 
our and Redeemer. This, indeed, was far from the first 
thing which the Jew was to believe: he could not have be- 
lieved it at first. He must first have believed that salvation 
was not to be obtained by the law, either in its ceremonies 
or legal works—that it was to be sought in that Messiah 
alone, who is promised in the prophets—that Jesus of Na- 
zareth is that Messiah—and that all will be saved who be- 
lieve in him. All these general acts of faith must have pre- 
ceded the belief that Christ had died for him. Nor should 
it be replied, that all these acts are comprehended in the 
command to believe on Christ, and, above all, the special, 
appropriating act. As we have said above, though all these 
are commanded, yet it is in a certain order, and the latter 
are not commanded in any other way than as preceded by 
the former; and, on the supposition of the first acts not 
having been performed, it is impossible for the latter to 
_exist. 

'. Though God, by the preaching of the gospel, offers 
Christ to sinners, it does not follow, that he must have died 
for all those to whom he is thus offered, or otherwise, that 
the offer cannot be sincere. Because the offer is not absolute 
and completely unconditional, but it is made under the con- 
dition of faith and repentance. The gospel offer does nar- 
rate facts which are true, whether they are believed or not. 
I confine this to what the gospel says with respect to the 
sinner. It does not say to the sinner, Christ has died for 
you, and you shall be saved on account of this death, whe- 
ther you believe or not. But, as Camerus speaks, it informs 
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the sinner, that salvation is procured by the death of Christ 
for all who believe—that this salvation has been procured 
by the death of Christ—and that by embracing it in faith, 
the sinner will find this to be a consolatory truth, From 
which it is inferrible that there is an indissoluble connection 
between faith and salvation,—that the hearers are bound to 
exercise faith, when called in the gospel,—and that, if they 
wish to be saved through faith, this is the only way in which 
they can attain toit. But from this gospel call, we by no means 
rightly infer, that God, by his eternal and immutable decree, 
has destined Christ to be the Saviour of all who are called, 
or that he intended, that Christ, by his death, should ac- 
quire salvation for all men and every man, or even for all 
those who hear the gospel. The gospel which is preached to 
those who are called, does not declare that, in the eternal 
decree of God, it has been ordained, that in Christ, redemp- 
tion has been procured for all men and every man. It ra- 
ther announces to sinners a divine command, makes known 
their duty, and teaches that, through the medium of the 
performance of this duty, they shall be made partakers of 
~+ salvation. ,We must not suppose hence, that such an offer as 
this is adverse to the divine decree. Because, though it does 
not answer to the decree of election, yet it answers to the 
decree respecting the means of saving those who are elect- 
ed. In the decree of election, God set apart Christ as the 
Saviour of those whom he elected, and ordained his death 
to be the price of their redemption; and determined to be- 
stow upon them that faith which should enable them to em- 
brace the salvation procured by this death. To this decree, 
the internal, saving operations of the Spirit answer—they are 
its fulfilment and execution. In the decree respecting the 
means of salvation, God was pleased to connect Christ and 
faith together, and to offer Christ to the hearers of the gos- 
pel. The preaching of the gospel corresponds with, and is 
the execution of this decree. It is of this decree that Christ 
speaks, when he says,* ‘and this is the will of him that 
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sent me, that every one who seeth the Son and believeth on 
him, may have everlasting life.”” Promises thus conditional, 
made to those who believe and repent, unfold the connec- | 
tion which God has established between faith and salvation; 
and make known that those hearers only of the gospel shall 
be saved who believe and repent. They, however, no more 
shew that Christ died for all the hearers of the gospel, than 
that they shall all believe and obtain pardon of sin. From 
the remission which they obtain who believe and repent, it 
is proved that Christ died for them; and it would also be 
true, if others believed and repented, that Christ had died 
for them. But he who reasons that Christ has died for all, 
if they will only believe, reasons falsely; from hypothetical 
premises, he draws an absolute conclusion, contrary to all. 
good rules of reasoning. 
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APPENDIX. 


THERE are two societies of professed Christians, which 
have not been noticed in the Historical Sketch, as they at 
present exist, in the United States—the Swedenburghians 
and the Roman Catholics. The former of these, have three 
or four ministers in this country, all of whom are, in a great 
measure, illiterate. It is believed, that none of them has any 
pretensions, even to a smattering of classical literature, or 
physical science. There has been for several years, a society 
of the disciples of Swedenburgh, organised in the city of 
Baltimore; and they have lately organised a small one in 
Philadelphia, and erected a New Jerusalem Temple, as it is 
pompously announced in the newspapers. There is one 
preacher in the western part of New-York State, and one in 
Ohio. There are, besides, several small societies in other 
parts of the union. 

The exertions made by these people, to diffuse their prin- 
ciples, are prodigious, considering their numbers. They 
have published magazines, pamphlets and books, all of which 
are stuffed with selections from the works of the founder of 
the sect. Many of them are distributed gratuitously, among 
_ the poorer and middling classes of society. It is said, that 
several thousand dollars, have been expended in the city of 
Philadelphia alone, in this way. They have even presented 
to one of the rival chiefs of Hayti, a considerable number of 
their books, and contemplate a similar offering to the other. 
Will the friends of truth awake? 

Since the Historical Sketch went to press, the author has 
been informed, that while Clowes, and many other Sweden- 
burghians of England, remain in the Episcopal church, 
there is also a separate society formed, consisting of several 


congregations. 
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Many people attend at their temple on Sabbath, who do 
not yet embrace their notions. Most of these visitants are of 
the episcopal church; indeed, by far the greater part of their 
converts, both in England and America, are from that body. 


_ As in Britain, so in America, few of the poor join their 


society. They wish to be rich in heaven, though they are 
poor in this world. Those who have a taste for luxurious 
living, and the means of gratifying it, are enamoured with 
the “ nectarious wines,” and splendid festivals of Sweden- 
burgh’s heaven. This will probably account for their making 
so many proselytes in the episcopal church, in which there 
are so much gaiety, and fashion, and worldly spirit. 

They have published, in Philadelphia, a manual for the 
direction of their public worship, of which the forms are, in 
a great measure, copied from the prayer book of the protes- 
tant episcopal church, resembling in form that instrument as 
much as the child generally resembles the parent. It alsoem 
braces an account of their creed. In their enumeration of the 
** Complete Holy Scriptures,” they leave out of the Old 
Testament, the two books of Chronicles, the books of Ruth, 
Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, Job, Ecclesiastes, Proverbs, oe 
the Song of Solomon; and out of the New, the Acts of the 
Apostles, and all the Epistles. For this omission, they do 
not pretend to have any other authority than that of Sweden- 
burgh, who tells them that the exploded books, were not 
written according to “ the science of correspondences.” Why 
the Baron proscribed so much of the Old Testament, is not 
very manifest; but the reason is plain, for the act j exile 
passed against Paul and the other apostles; the doctrines of 
the atonement, and divine decrees, are so clearly asserted by 
them, that the most commodious way of answering all argu- 
ments drawn from their Epistles, is to deny that they are a 
part of the divine word. Priestley rejected those parts. of the 
Bible which did not suit his purpose. To give all this the 
most gentle name, it is semi-infidelity. They deny the doc- 
trine of the resurrection of the body. 

The doctrine of the atonement, is not in the Sweden- 
burghian confession of faith. The object of Chris aaa 
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ation, according to this confession, was to subdue hell. 
And the object of his sufferings, they say was, “ to unite his 
divinity with his divine humanity.” They maintain, that all 
men have an influx from heaven, and that by using it well, 
they may save themselves. This influx is the “ internal 
light” of the Quaker, the moral power of the Arminian, and 
the natural ability of the Hopkinsian. 7) 

The Roman Catholics make very great efforts to increase 
the number of avowed devotees to the see of Rome, and 
their success is very considerable. They have three colleges, 
one in Georgetown, one in Baltimore, and one at Emmets- 
burgh, in the interior of Maryland. The most conspicuous 
and influential of these institutions, is St. Mary’s of Balti- 
more, under the care of the society of St. Sulpicius. This 
college was powerfully supported for many years. Its di- 
rectors had a connection with the Catholics of Louisiana, 
and with those of Canada. But the illiberal means which 
they employed to make all their pupils Catholics, and the 
reputation of an opposition college, under the care of the 
Rev. Dr. Knox, have very much crippled this American 
“¢ Man of Sin.” Yet the number of chapels which are erect- 
ed or erecting, in every section of the union, evince, that 
both their numbers and their wealth are very great, and 
that they are on the increase. Scarcely any opposition is 
made to them. Indeed, it seems to be a prevailing opinion,: 
that itis a matter of perfect indifference, what religion a 
man embraces, or what doctrines he believes, provided his 
heart is good, and his morals decent. Few pray the prayer 
of David: “Let my heart be sound in thy statutes.’ The 
connection between theory and practice, is not well under- 
stood; nor is a regard for the honour of God, as displayed in 
a firm attachment to all known truth, a very prominent fea- 
ture of modern professors. The cry of all is union. 

The feelings and opinions of the day, have been embodied 
in Dr. Mason’s Catholic Communion, mentioned in our Hise - 
torical Sketch. The difficulties in which this subject is in- 
volved, appear in the most striking light, from this volume. 
We are astonished that, in the hands of such a writer, it is” 


found to be so unmanageable. Though he would not extend 
the operation farther than we have mentioned in the Sketch, 
yet all the arguments which he offers, either prove nothing, 
or.they prove much more, than the writer intends. If there 
are Christians, and who will doubt that there are, among 
the Methodists, and Roman Catholics; on his principles, 
Presbyterian sessions must admit them to the Lord’s table, 
so soon as they exhibit testimonials, which, in a judgment of 
charity, establish their claims to piety of heart. All Baptists, 
Hopkinsians, Episcopalians, &c. of pious character, must 
also be admitted. Nay, much more, all must, even with 
their present opinions and practices, unite in the strictest 
bonds of church communion. Is this possible? How could 
Baptists and Presbyterians harmonize on the subject of in- 
fant baptism, when they would come to practical operations? 
How could any of them unite in the same judicatory, with 
Episcopalians? It would produce more confusion than that 
at the tower of Babél. 

What then? Abandon the object altogether? Surely not. 
Let all, who love our Lord Jesus Christ, love each other, 
discuss their differences with candour, and say to each 
other from the pulpit and the press, and in social intercourse, 
what they say of each other among their own connections. 
Probe the wound, lay open the sore, and then heal it. Butif 
you attempt to heal it, while disease lurks in the bottom, it 
will break out with tenfold virulence. To produce unity of 
action, and co- -operation of plan, when opinions, and feel- 
ings, and practices are adverse, is as impossible in morals, 
as to harmonize, in physics, adverse elements. As Mr. 
M‘Master has well expressed it, in his excellent Essay in 
Defence of some of the Fundamental Doctrines of Chris- 
tianity; “* A war more fierce than before, from the approx- 
imation to each other of the contending elements,” would 
be produced by such aunion. Let all pray that a spirit of il- 
~ lumination may be poured out from on high, upon the 
church of God,—that “ the light of the sun may become as 
the light of seven days,”—and that “ the watchmen may see 
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eye to eye.” When this takes place, then, and not till then, 
the Lord will build again the waste places of Zion.” 


The following extract, from the Constitution of the The- 
ological seminary of the Reformed Presbyterian church, 
was omitted in the Historical Sketch. 

“ No student shall be admitted into the seminary, unless — 
he have previously graduated in some college, or university; 
but the supreme judicatory may direct the superintendents 
to admit such applicants, as, upon examination, are found 
to possess literary qualifications equivalent to those which 
toured entitle a student of college to the first cearee | in the 
arts.” 

“The course of instruction shall occupy four successive 
annual sessions, and each session shall be of six months con- 
tinuance; from the first of November to the first of May. 
The whole course shall be divided into three several parts, 
appropriated to three distinct classes, the first, the second, 
and the third, into any one of which, students duly quali- 
fied may be admitted.” 

_ © The first class shall be called the class of Biblical litera« 
ture, and in it shall the student, during the first session, at- 
tend, in order that he may be qualified for understanding 
the sacred text.” ‘ 

“ The students of this class shall be instructed in the lan- © 
guages of both the Old and the New Testaments, and in the - 
cognate dialects, reading such portions of the Greek classics, 
as shall be prescribed for them: They shall attend, twice in 
each week, Lectures on History. It shall be the duty of 
the ibfeaibr to condense into fifty-two lectures, the out- 
lines of history, sacred and profane, from the beginning of 
the world till the (then) present time; following the line of 
prophecy, and connecting civil with ecclesiastical history, 
referring the students to the proper authorities, and direct- 
ing them to consult other explanatory historians.” 
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and in it shall the student, during the second session attend, 


in order to qualify him for expounding, in a persuasive 
manner, the oracles of Gods It shall be the duty of the pro- 
fessor to deliver to this class a course of lectures on meta- 


physics, (including the science of the human mind and 
‘Christian experience,) on logic, on ethics, (including poli- 
tical morality,) and on elocution, and the method of sermon- 


izing, giving a corresponding direction to their reading.” 


“The third shall be called the class of systematic and po- 


_ lemic theology, and in it shall the student, during the third 


and fourth sessions, attend in order to establish him in the 
analogy of faith, and enable him ‘to resist gainsayers. It 
shall be the duty of the professor to deliver to this class a 
series of lectures on Divinity, pursuing the plan laid down 
in the declaratory part of “ Reformation Principles exhi- 
bited,” (the Testimony of the church) and directing the 
students to peruse and compare, the Confession of the Re- 
formed churches, together with the most approved systems 
of theology. The whole course must not exceed the num- 
ber of one hundred and four lectures.” 

“¢ All the students throughout the several classes shall be 
directed to attend occasionally to reading Hebrew, and 
other oriental languages; they shall also pay attention to 
sacred criticism, compose dissertations, and deliver dis- 
courses, as the professor of theology shall see meet to di- 
rect them, and they shall deliver discourses in public, at the 
annual examination, before the board of superintendents.” 

‘¢ No candidate shall be licensed to preach the gospel by 
any of the judicatories of the Reformed Presbyterian church, 


after the organization of this seminary, unless he producea 


regular certificate of his having attended with approbation 
to the course. of instruction prescribed for the two last years, 
or exhibit such testimonials as shall, in the opinion of the 
court, prove equivalent.” 

This excellent course of theological education has been. 
pursued, and the plan substantially filled up by the Rey. 
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Dr. Wylie, since the seminary went into operation, in 1810. 
May the great prophet of the church pour out his spirit to 
enlighten, and sanctify our schools of theology, and make 
the sons of the prophets able and faithful ministers of the 
New Testament. 
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